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The CIA under Harry Truman 


The History Staff is publishing this new collection of declassified docu- 
ments in conjunction with the Intelligence History Symposium, “The Ori- 
gin and Development of the CIA in the Administration of Harry S. 
Truman,” which CIA’s Center for the Study of Intelligence is cosponsor- 
ing in March 1994 with the Harry S. Truman Presidential Library and its 
Institute. This is the third volume in the CIA Cold War Records series 
that began with the 1992 publication of CIA Documents on the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, 1962, and continued with the publication in 1993 of 
Selected Estimates on the Soviet Union, 1950-1959. These three volumes 
of declassified documents—and more will follow—result from CIA’s new 
commitment to greater openness, which former Director of Central Intel- 
ligence Rebert M. Gates first announced in February 1992, and which 
Director R. James Woolsey has reaffirmed and expanded since taking 
office in February 1993. 


The Center for the Study of Intelligence, a focal point for internal CIA 
research and publication since 1975, established the Cold War Records 
Program in 1992. In that year the Center was reorganized to include the 
History Staff, first formed in 1951, and the new Historical Review Group, 
which has greatly extended the scope and accelerated the pace of the pro- 
gram to declassify historical records that former Director William J. 
Casey established in 1985. 


Dr. Michael Warner of the History Staff compiled and edited this collec- 
tion of documents and all of its supporting material. A graduate of the 
University of Maryland, Dr. Warner took a history M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1984 and received his Ph.D. in history from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1990. Before joining the History Staff in August 
1992, Dr. Warner served as an analyst in CIA’s Directorate of Intelli- 


gence. 


As with the previous volumes in this series, we are grateful for the abun- 
dant skill and help of the Historical Review Group, which persuaded a 
host of overburdened deciassification reviewers in CIA and other agen- 
cies and departments not only to release these records, but also to do it 
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and all those talented members of the Directorate of Intelligence’s 
Design Center and Publications Center and of the Directorate of Admin- 
istration’s Printing and Photography Group whose professional contribu- 


J. Kenneth McDonald 
Chief, CIA History Staff 


The CIA under Harry Truman 


Preface Emerging from World War II as the world’s strongest power, the United 

States was hardly equipped institutionally or temperamentally for world 
leadership. In the autumn of 1945 many Americans, in and out of govern- 
ment, were not at all eager to wield their nation’s power to bring about 

some new global order. Indeed, many—perhaps most—Americans 

| thought that victory over the Axis powers would in itself ensure peace 

: and stability. In any event, Americans remained confident that the United 

: States would always have enough time and resources to beat back any 
foreign threat befcre it could imperil our shores. 


America’s wartime leaders, however, knew from experience that the 
nation could never return to its prewar isolation. President Truman bore 
the full weight of this knowledge within weeks of the death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In July 1945, as he discussed the future of Europe with 
Joseph Stalin, Winston Churchill, and Clement Attlee at Potsdam, Tru- 
man secretly authorized the use of atomic bombs on Japanese cities. The 
unexpectedly rapid defeat of Japan and the growing tensions between the 
United States and the USSR over occupation policies in Germany and 
Eastern Europe persuaded many observers that the wartime Grand Alli- 
ance of America, Britain, and Russia was breaking up, and that the 
United Stetes might soon confrent serious new dangers in the postwar 
world. 


In responding to this challenge, the Truman administration in 1946 and 


1947 created a new peacetime foreign intelligence organization that was 
not part of any department or military service. The early history of that 
new body, which became the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), offers a 
window on the Truman administration's foreign policy—a window that 
this volume seeks to open a little wider. By describing American plans 
and actions in founding and managing the ration's new central intelli- 
gence service, this volume should help scholars to identify the key deci- 
sions that animated the CIA, and to fit them into the context of the Cold 
War's first years. 


The CIA’s early growth did not follow a predestined course. Two histori- 
cal events—one past, the other contemporary—were uppermost in the 
minds of the Truman administration officials who founded and built CIA. 
The Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Harbor demonstrated that the 
United States needed ».1 effective, modern waming capability. Soon after , 
this disaster it was clear that the intelligence failure z* Pearl Harbor was 


primarily one of coordiration—that analysts had failed to collate all 
available clues to Japanese intentions ard movements. The seconc 
event—Stalin’s absorption of Eastern Europe—occurred before the: wor- 
ried eyes of the Truman administration. The war in Europe was barely 
over when American and foreign reports on Soviet conduct in the occu- 
pied territories began to trouble observers in Washington, London, and 
other capitals. Although the lessons of Pearl Harbor were perhaps upper- 
most in the minds of the President and his advisers ir: 1946 and 1947, 
their concern over Soviet conduct eventually dominated the organization 


of a postwar intelligence capability. 


During World War II the United States had built a formidable intelli- 
gence and covert action agency, the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). In 
1944, its chief, Wiliam J. Donovan, formally urged the President to cre- 
ate a permanent, worldwide intelligence service after the war ended. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made no and after Roosevelt's death (and the 
German surrender) President Truman felt no compulsion to keep OSS 
alive. America’s commanders in the Pacific had no use for Donovan and 
OSS, and Truman hiruself feared that Donovan's proposed centralized, 
peacetime intelligence establishment might one day be used against 
Americans.' 


Recognizing the need for an organization to coordinate intelligence for 
policymakers, however, President Truman had solicited proposals for cre- 
ating such a capability even before he abolished OSS.* In his Executive 
order dissolving the Office on 1 October 1945, he noted that America 
neected “a comprehensive and coordinated foreign inteiligence program.” 
Over Donovan's objections, Truman gave the State Department the OSS 
Research and Analysis Branch, while the War Department adopted the 
remnants of the OSS clandestine collection and counterinte'!igence 
branches, which it named the Strategic Services Unit (SSU). The capabil- 
ity that OSS had developsd to perform “subversive operations abroad” 
was abandoned.’ 


In late 1945 departmental attention and energies therefore turned to argu- 
ments over the powers to be given to a new intelligence office. The 


State, War, and Navy Departments, who quickly agreed that they should 


‘Richard Dunlop, Donevan: America’s Master Spy (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1982), 
pp. 467-468; William J. Donovan to Harold D. Smith, Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
25 Avgust 1945, reproduced in Thomas F. Donovan and the CIA: A History of the Estab- 
SMe a hesaerti aca ee Central Intelligence Agency, 1981), 


S. Trane, Memoirs: Years Trial and Doubieday, 
a < Saget — 
Dosoven, Memorandum for the President, !3 September 45, Document |; 
Snsonive Order 5421, 20 Sept 1545, Decemaat 3. 


oversee the proposed office, stood together against rival plans proposed 
by the Bureau of the Budget and J. Edgar Hoover's Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI). The Army and the Navy, however, would not accept 
the State Department’s demand that the new office’s director be selected 
by and accountable to the Secretary of State. The services instead pre- 
ferred a Joint Chiefs of Staff plan, which was also part of the report on 
Navy Secretary James Forrestai.‘ In December 1945 an impatient Presi- 
dent Truman asked to see both the State Der-~™ t's and the Joint 
Chiefs’ proposals and decided that the lat =... . simpler and more 
workable. After the holidays President T .: :an c:eated the Central Intelli- 
gence Group (CIG), in a diluted version ©» '-> proposal.’ President 
Truman persuaded one of the authors of the .verstadt plan, Sidney 
Souers, a Missouri businessman and Nava! Reserve Rear Admiral, to 
serve for a few months as the first Director of Central Inteliigence (DCI).° 
And so on 22 January 1946 che Central intelligence Group was born. 
Having signed a directive creating CIG, the President invited Re»; Admi- 
ral Souers to the White House two days later to award him a black cloak 
and wooden dagger as mock symbols of office.’ 


With only a handful of staffers—most loaned from the State 
and the services—CIG was but a shadow of the wartime OSS.' Directed 


to coordinate the flow of intelligence to policymakers, it had no authority 
to collect clandestine foreign information from agents in the field or to 


effect consensus among the various intelligence-producing departments.’ 
Last-minute compromises in the Joint Chiefs’ plan to appease the State 


“Troy, Donovan and the CIA, pp. 297-0, 315, 322; William D. Leahy, Memorandum for 
the Secretary of War and Secretary of the Navy, “Esteblishment of a central invelligence ser- 
vice upon liquidation of OSS,” 19 September 1945, Documrat 2. 

5Sidney W. Souers, Memorandum for Commander Clifford, 27 December 1945, Docuruen: 
5; Troy, Donovan and the CIA, p. 339. 

*Truman, Memoirs: Years of Trial and Hope, \1: 74-76. Sovers, a banker and insurance ex- 
ecutive who had been a prewar pillar of the Democratic Party in St. Lovis, later recalled that, 
on learning of Truman's nomination for the Senate in 1934, he had thought to himself, “1 
would not hive that men in my business for more than $250 a ‘nonth.” After the war Souers be- 
came close to Truman and served the President as the National Security Council's first execu- 
tive secretary, from 1547 to 1950, and remained as an adviser on foreign affairs after leaving 
the NSC. William Heahoeffer and James Hanrahan, “Notes on the Early DCis,” Studies in In- 

33 (Spring 1989): 29. 
to the Secretaries of State, Wer, and Navy, 22 January 1946, Document 7; Diary 
hay alee ape Bey rom bag op 

*The history of CiG is recounted in several works. The most detailed is Arthur B. Darling, 
The Cemsral Intelligence An Instrervent of Government, to 1950 (University Park, PA: 


Pennsylvania State Univeruity 1990). Thomas Troy's Donovan and the CIA discusses 
the of CiG at length. Anne Karelekas a beter but clear synopsis in her “His- 
tory of the Inselligence “ M. Learv, editor, The Coral Intelligence 
Agency: History and Documents AL: University of Alabama Press, 1984). 


*ln ineelligence perience, “ciandestine collection” is a term for the secret gathering of nfor- 
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Department and the Bureau of the Budget had made CIG an interdepart- 
mental body that lacked its own budget and personne!.'° But from this 
humble beginning CIG soon began to grow. President Truman liked the 
Group’s Daily Summary, which spared him the trouble of wading 


_ through the hundreds of intelligence and operational cables from overseas 


posts that the departments passed on to the White House.'' CIG 
answered to the President through the National Intelligence Authority 
(NIA), which comprised the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, joined 
by the President’s representative, Fleet Admiral William Leahy, who was 
Chief of Steff to the Commander in Chief (and had headed the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff since 1942). This proximity to the Oval Office, along 
with Leahy’s friendly patronage, gave DCI Souers more influence than 
CIG’s weak institutional arrangements might indicate. The President 
read the CIG’s Daily Summary and Weekly Summary six mornings a 
week, and Admiral Leahy helped the new Group overcome bureaucratic 
obstacles thrown in its path by jealous departments.'” 


After five quiet months as DCI, Rear Admiral Souers returned to civilian 
life and his business interests. Souers informally nominated Lt. Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenberg, US Army Air Forces, to follow him as DCI, knowing 
that Vandenberg had the clout and the inclination to build CIG into a 
position of real power in Washington. Nephew of the powerful Republi- 
can Senator, Arthur Vandenberg, the general had a distinguished war 
record in the Army Air Forces and aspired to command the independent 
United States Air Force that he hoped would soon be created. Although 
Vandenberg saw his stint with CIG as a temporary detour in his military 
career, he made the most of this opportunity to demonstrate his political 
and administrative talents by setting aside parochial service interests and 
working to expand the Group’s power and responsibility.'> Under his 
year-long directorship, CIG gained an independent budget and work 
force, and won authority to collect and analyze—as well as collate— 
intelligence.'* General Vandenberg also persuaded the White House that 


© Troy, Donovan and the CIA, p. 346. 

"! CIG sent its first Daily Summary to the President on 15 February 1946; see Central Intel- 
ligeace Group, Daily Seanmary, 15 February 1946, Document 10; Montague, Memorandum for 
the Assistant Director, RAE (J. Klahr Huddle}, “Conversation with Admiral Foskett 
the CLG. Daily and Weekly Summaries,” 26 February 1947, Document 27. For a glimpse at 
how the Deily Summary was written and edited in the carly days, see Russell Jack Smith, The 
Unknown CIA: My Three Decades with the Agency (Washington: Pergamon-Brasecy's, 1989), 


CIG in its present form was unworkable, and that a true central intelli- 
sional authorization.’ 


CIG grew as the Truman administration girded itself to contain the 
Soviet Union in Europe. In July 1946, to evaluate the increasingly dis- 
turbing cables and reports flowing into CIG, General Vandenberg created 
an Office of Research and Evaluation (which was soon renamed the 
Office of Reports and Estimates [ORE], at the State Department’s insis- 
tence). Although its structure prevented it from producing much more 
than “current intelligence” (daily and weekly analyses of events as they 
happen), ORE sent some short but timely analytical papers to policymak- 
ers.'° The first of these, “Soviet Foreign and Military Policy” (ORE 1), 
was produced and informally coordinated in just four days in response to 
an anxious request from the White House.'’ ORE 1's prediction that Mos- 
cow would be “grasping and opportunistic” echoed the “long telegram” 
on Soviet policy and conduct that Chargé d’ Affaires George Kennan had 
sent from Moscow in February 1946, and seemed borne out by the accel- 
erating pace of events.'* Across Eastern Europe, CIG reported, Soviet 
occupation authorities worked with brutal efficiency to subvert the elec- 
tions mandated by wartime agreements, imposing Communist-dominated 
regimes while using diplomacy and subterfuge to confuse the West and 
spur the pace of Western demobilization.'? When Britain in February 
1947 announced its intention to withdraw from Greece, leaving the field 
to Communist insurgents, the President announced his “Truman Doc- 
trine” to a joint session of Congress on 12 March. Going beyond the cri- 
ses in Greece and Turkey, President Truman depicted the Soviet advance 
in lowering terms: 


The peoples of a number of countries of the world have recently had totali- 
tarian regimes forced upon them against their will. The Government of the 
United States has made frequent protests against intimidation, in violation 
of the Yalta agreement, in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 


'S George Elsey, Memorandum for the Record, 17 July 1946, Document 12. 

16 Donald Edgar to the Executive to the Director [Edwin K. Wright], “An Adequacy Survey 
of ‘The Adequacy Survey of the CIO Daily and Weekly Summaries’ as it was Prepared by 
OCD on 9 December 1946,” 2 January 1947, Document 22. 
wins einenetan: op on 1946, Document 14. Clark Clifford and George 

requested as they prepared a paper known today as the Clifford-Eisey Report. 
The President had esked Clifford for an account of Soviet violations of wartime and postwar 


; 
, 


Democracy was threatened by a system that “relies upon terror and 
oppression, a controlled press and radio, fixed elections, and suppression 
of personal freedoms.” The President then stated the heart of his doc:rine 
of containment: “I believe it must be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures.” 7 Senator Arthur Vande: " rg, now 
president pro tem of the Senate, helped the President persuade che Repub- 
lican-controlled Congress to back this step. A few months later, in June 
1947, Secretary of State George Marshall proposed his famous plan for 
the reconstruction of the European economy. Moscow rejected the Mar- 
shall Pian, and its client states followed suit.”! 


All the while CIG had been expanding its capabilities. The Group gained | 
authority in August 1946 to analyze intelligence on foreign atomic weap- 
ons and development.” More important, CIG in 1946 and early 1947 
absorbed the War Department’s Strategic Services Unit, the remnants of 
the old OSS foreign collection and counterespionage branches. In a sense, 
this was like a mouse eating an elephant. SSU was much larger than 
CIG, with dozens of overseas stations and its own procedures and files 
running back tc its wartime OSS origins; it was SSU that kept alive the 
spirit of the old OSS and eventually bequeathed it to CIA. The acquisi- 
tion of SSU gave CIG the responsibility and capability to collect clendes- 
tine foreign intelligence independently of other departments and 
services. In addition, General Vandenberg wrested the mission of gather- 
ing intelligence in Latin America away from FBI chief J. Edgar 
Hoover.” CIG’s worldwide collection capability was based in the new 
Office of Special Operations, America’s first, civilian clandestine ser- 
vice.“ When General Vandenberg returned to the Army Air Forces in 
May 1947, his CIG had become an impertant source of information for 
the President. 


The rapid growth of one agency usually elicits an opposite (but not 

always equal) resistance from officials and agencies that stand to lose 
influence and resources to the expanding office. DCI Vandenberg met 
this kind of resistance in meetings of the Intelligence Advisory Board 


(IAB), a panel of uncertain authority comprising the chiefs of the depart- 


mental and service staffs, which had been created to help the 
DCI coordinate . Vandenberg wanted the Director of Central 
ee es 
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Intelligence Authority and to be answerable through the NIA io the Presi- 
dent. Although the NIA approved his suggestion in February 1947, the 
other members of the IAB balked at Vandenberg’s broad interpretation of 
his powers, and the general’s successor as DCI felt the inevitable back- 
lash. 


To alternate DCIs from the Army and Navy, the White House in early 
1947 looked for an admiral to succeed Vandenberg. On the advice of 
James Forrestal, President Truman tapped Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, who 
had been a naval attaché in Vichy and Paris and served as chief of intelli- 
gence for Admiral Nimitz in the Pacific war. A newly promoted rear 
admiral, Hillenkoetter had neither Vandenberg’s rank nor his aggressive- 
ness.” 


Hillenkoetter took only a marginal role in the debatc over the proposed 
National Security Act of 1947 (indeed, former DCI Vandenberg contin- 
ued to testify before Congress on the CIA section of the bill even after 
Hillenkoetter had become DCI).”’ Along with transforming CIG into the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the bill also proposed to form an indepen- 
dent Air Force, to place the armed services under a new Secretary of 
Defense, and to create a National Security Council (NSC) to coordinate 
defense and foreign policy. Although Congressional debates over the bill 
focused on its “unification” of the military, some Congressmen worried 
that the new CIA was a potential American Gestapo until General Van- 
denberg and other officials explained that the bill’s vague section on the 
CIA gave the Agency no police or subpoena powers, or internal security 
mission.” 


The National Security Act won Congressional passage in July 1947, in a 
vote that was Congress’s first word on the executive branch’s creation of 
a peacetime foreign intelligence establishment (Congress had had virtu- 
ally no role in the origin and development of CIG).” The Act recognized 
and codified both President Truman’s original January 1946 CIG directive 
and General Vandeaberg’s bureaucratic victories, although for tactical 
reasons the White House had kept the Act’s section on the CIA as brief as 
possible and postponed a full enumeration of the Director's powers.” 


35 National minutes of the NIA’s 9th 12 1947, 
 ereaageenancee meeting, 12 February 


3 After Sovers hed initially declined the job in late 1945, Forrestal hed proposed then Cap- 
tein Hillleakooter to be frst DCL. Although Admiral edmired Hilleakoower, he drafted 
Souers, who hed a ERO. Loseol L. Mammon. and compromises thet had 

a CRU. b. General Walter Bedeli Smith as Director 
, sa.ginur fe ema 1992), pp. 35-36. 
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The Central Intelligence Group “ rmally became the Central Intelligence 
Agency on 18 September 1947, although Congress did not pass compre- 
hensive ens>ling legislation for the Agency until mid-1949.>! 


That the CIA continued to grow under Hillenkoetter’s directorshin owed 
more to the alarming world situation than to any empire building on his 
part. Before the autumn of 1947 American concem over Soviet behavior 
in Eastern Europe had been one of several forces behind the creation of 
CIG and its successor, CIA, but the events of the winter of 1947-48 
made this concern predominant in the development of the CIA’s author- 
ity and capabilities. Massive Communist-run strikes in France and Italy 
late in 1947, followed by the coup d’ état in Czechoslovakia in February 
1948, suggested that Stalin might not give the Marshall Plan (which was 
still hung up in Congress) time to rebuild the economies of Western 

to fight fire with fire, matching the Soviets in propaganda and subterfuge. 


Up to this time, however, no one had thought much about the nature and 
implications of covert action. The very term was rarely used. Instead, 
officials referred to separate components of what would later be collec- 
tively classed as covert operations. “Morale operations” or “psychologi- 
cal warfare” (essentially propaganda but embracing a variety of open and 
clandestine methods of bringing a message home to a target group) 
seemed to be something the State Department should do, at least in 
peacetime. On the other hard, unconventiunal, paramilitary, and sabo- 
tage operations looked useful for wartime; any capability to perform them 
seemed logically to belong to the military. What complicated the situation 
still further was that the Soviet Union, while not at war with anyone, had 
launched a political offensive apparently aimed at conquering peoples 
and territories as completely as if by armed invasion. This was truly “cold 
war,” and it confused the already murky issue of “peacetime” versus 
“wartime” operations. 


Truman administration officials responded to the ambiguous situation 
with a creative ambiguity of their own. In November 1947 the new 
National Security Council briefly considered assigning the peacetime psy- 
chological warfare mission to the State Department, until dissuaded by 
Secretary of State George Marshall, who insisted that such a role might 


operations. The fledgling CIA seemed the best place to put this capabil- 
ity; the Agency had a worldwide net of operatives (many of them OSS 
veterans) trained in clandestine work, and it possessed unvouchered 
funds, which meant there vould be no immediate need to approach Con- 
gress for new appropriations.** In December 1947 the National Security 
Council—over the misgivings of DCI Hillenkoetter—issued NSC 4-A. 
The directive pointed to “the vicious psychological efforts of the USSR, 
its satellite countries and Communist groups” and determined that CIA 
was “the logical agency” to conduct 


covert psychological operations designed to counteract Soviet and Soviet- 
inspired activities which constitute a threat to world peace and security or 
are designed to discredit and defeat the aims and activities of the United 
States in its endeavors to promote world peace and security.*° 


NSC 4-A made the DCI alone responsible (and accountable to the NSC) 
for psychological operations, leaving him wide discretion in selecting tar- 
gets and techniques.” 


With the assignment of the covert “psychological” mission, CIA had 
arrived as an important component of the Washington foreign policy 
establishmeat—one that was soon exercising its new authority to run 
operations in Europe. The Agency had its critics—such as 1948 Republi- 
can presidential candidate Thomas Dewey, who attacked the CIA for not 
warning of unrest in Colombia before Secretary of State Marshall 
attended the April 1948 Bogota conference of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. The CIA, however, also had strong defenders in Congress and 
the executive branch. Indeed, informed opinion blamed the State Depart- 
ment, not the Agency, for ignoring CIA’s warning about the potential for 
riots in Bogota. The White House had not joined in the criticism of Hill- 
enkoetter over the riots; President Truman was getting a steady stream of 
reports and analyses from CIA on issues ranging from the events in West- 
em Europe to the proposed partition of Palestine.** Even before the 
Bogota incident, the new Special Procedures Branch (later Group) of the 
Office of Special Operations began operations against the Communists in 


2 Darling, The Central intelligence Agency, pp. 253-262; Karalekas, “History of the Cen- 
tal Intelligen>se Agency,” pp. 40-41. 

® National Scourity Council, NSC 4-A, 17 De 1947, Document 35. 

* Darling, The Central intelligence Agency, pp. 260-261. 

*S Pforzheimer to Artur H. Schwartz, 6 May 1948, Document 39. 

* See, for exazaple, ORE 55, “The Consequences of the Partition of Palestine,” 28 Novem- 
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Europe.*’ Although some of these anti-Soviet activities ultimately proved 
futile, others worked as planned. 


OSO’s foray into covert action did not last long. While the CIA gained in 
stature and influence as the Cold War deepened, DCI Hillenkoetter’s own 
standing with the NSC and the other departments declined. Hillenkoet- 
ter’s slow and cautious use of his mandate to conduct covert action satis- 
fied neither State nor Defense. At State in the spring of 1948 Policy 
Planning Staff chief George Kennan argued that the US Government 
needed a capability to conduct “political warfare” (psychological warfare 
along with direct covert intervention in the political affairs of other 
nations). Believing this role too important to be left to the CIA alone, 
Kennan led the State Department’s bid to win substantial control over 
covert operations. State was backed by the military, which advocated an 
independent, or at least more powerful, psychological warfare office.™* 
Hillenkoetter saw what was coming and did his best to resist it, complain- 
ing to former DCI Sidney Souers (whom the President had persuaded to 
return to Washington to serve as NSC Executive Secretary) that CIA was 
in danger of losing control over psychological warfare.” 


The DCI’s complaints tempered but did not prevent the NSC decision to 
intrude on CIA’s turf in a new directive, NSC 10/2, issued in June 1948 
just as the Soviets clamped a blockade on West Berlin.” The directive 
technically expanded CIA's writ while actually infringing upon the Agen- 
cy’s freedom of action. It directed CIA to conduct “covert” rather than 
merely “psychological” operations to include 


tage, anti-sabotage, demolition and ¢vacuation measures; subversion 
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ments, guerrillas and refugee liberation groups, and support of indigenous 

anti-Communist elements in threatened countries of the free world.*! 


At the same time, NSC 10/2 decreed that covert action would be run by a 
new office administratively quartered in CIA but supervised by the State 
Department and the military. In wartime the entire apparatus would shift 
to the Joint Chiefs’ bailiwick and would conduct unconventional opera- 
tions against the enemy. The anomalous new unit, called the Office of 


57 The Special Procedures Branch had been established iz: OSO at the end of 1947 in re- 
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Policy Coordination (OPC), began life in the summer of 1948 under the 
directorship of Frank G. Wisner, an OSS veteran who had been serving as 
deputy to the Assistant Secretary of State for the Occupied Areas.“ 


As Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, Wisner’s mission was 
broad—perhaps too much so. NSC 10/2’s phrase “covert operations” cov- 
ered activities ranging from propaganda to economic sabotage to war 
planning. The vagueness of this mandate reflected its novelty, for Ameri- 
can officials had little experience with such methods and no body of doc- 
trine governing their use in peacetime. OPC never let indecision deter it, 
however, and quickly threw itself into a wide variety of operations. The 
affable but intense Wisner established a working relationship with DCI 
Hillenkoetter, but for operational direction Wisner looked more to George 
Kennan and the State Derartment’s Policy Planning Staff. This was to be 
expected, given Wi: .r's connections at State and Kennan’s strong per- 
sonality and ideas. ".ennan and State’s representative at OPC, Robert P. 
Joyce, pushed OF? iv undertake large-scale, continuing covert opera- 
tions even before tiie Office could establish procedures and hire the 
required personnel.” 


With OPC now in the game, the CIA’s espionage-oriented Office of Spe- 
cia] Operations largely bowed out of covert action, a field it had only 
recently entered. Yet there was immediate tension between the two 
offices, which never truly worked as a team. Wisner’s well-funded OPC 
was soon competing with OSO for the services of the same agents and 
groups in the field and squabbling with it at Headquarters. The sense of 
competition was heightened by professional and even social distinctions 
between officers of the two offices. Many OSO officers who had served 
in OSS and stuck with the intelligence business through lean times in 
SSU and CIG considered the new OPC hands amateurs and novices. OPC 
was awash in funds and expanding rapidly, however, and Wisner’s new 
officers were often better paid than their veteran OSO counterparts. Each 
Office tended to discount the importance of the other’s work: OSO people 
disdained OPC activists as “cowboys”; while many in OPC viewed their 
mission as more important than the espionage of OSO’s plodding case 


“ Darling, The Central intelligence Agency, pp. 262-273; Karalekas, “History of the Cea- 
tral Agency.” pp. 41-42. 
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officers. The OSO-OPC rivalry soon prompted CIA officials to consider 
a merger.“ 


The disconnect between OPC and OSO was only one manifestation of the 
CIA's internal disorganization under DCI Hillenkoetter —a situation that 
an NSC study group report made painfully obvious in early 1949. Secre- 
tary of Defense Forrestal had selected three New York lawyers—Allen 
Dulles, William Jackson, and Matthias Correa, all of whom had intelli- 
gence experience—to survey the Agency and report to the NSC on its 
workings. Their survey was hardly disinterested. Alivn Dulles, the pane!’s 
chairman, was a Republican supporter of Thomas Dewey's 1948 presi- 
dential bid who believed that CIA should be headed by a civilian.“ 
Indeed, Dulles was one of many OSS veterans who believed along with 
General Donovan that the nation had to have a peacetime secret service 
that looked a lot like OSS. By late 1948 the CIA had gradually acquired 
the powers and responsibilities wielded by OSS in World War II, and now 
Dulles apparently believed that CIA, having become a new OSS, had to 
be cured of some of the problems that had affected its predecessor. To no 
one’s surprise, the Dulles-Jackson-Correa survey criticized Admiral Hill- 
enkoetter and recommended sweeping reforms. OPC and OSO should be 
merged. The DCI should wield more authority to coordinate intelligence, 
as General Vandenberg had proposed. The Office of Reports and Esti- 
mates (ORE), which had focused on briefing the President and only infor- 
mally coordinated its analysis with other departments, should be divided 
into a current intelligence section and a small staff of experts to write 
truly national intelligence estimates. The NSC adopted these recommen- 
dations almost in toto in a new directive, NSC 50, given to DCI Hillen- 
koetter in July 1949. 


Confronted by such criticism and the daunting task of implementing the 
reforms required by NSC 50, Hillenkoetter temporized while waiting for 
the White House to appoint his successor. President Truman, however, 
postponed this step for a year. Hillenkoetter had done nothing egregiously 
wrong, and he had kept open the CIA’s lines to the Oval Office and the 
NSC. The real problem, however, was finding Hillenkoetter’s replace- 
ment. According to Sidney Souers, the President was loath to appoint 
anyone recommended by his new Secretary of Defense, Louis Johnson, 
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whom he despised. At the same time, the recently appointed Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, felt it inappropriate to offer any names of his own 
without a specific reyuest from the White House.*’ Meanwhile, the 
Agency continued to drift. Only Frank Wisner’s energetic but loosely 
organized OPC was laying ambitious plans at this point; the Office was 
fairly brimming with ideas for exploiting the Tito-Stalin disput’ and 
using “counterpart” funds from the Marshall Plan to strengthen leftwing 
but anti-Communist leaders and intellectuals in Western Europe.“ 


Events in Asia soon forced the CIA to reform. By the end of 1949 China 
had fallen to the Communists and Stalin had his own atomic bomb.® In 
April 1950 the National Security Council issued NSC 68, which reexam- 
ined America’s strategic objectives in the dim light of the Cold War and 
painted the global Lattle between freedom and tyranny in apocalyptic 
terms: 


The assault on free institutions is world-wide now, and iz the context of 


the present polarization of power a defeat of free institutions anywhere is 
a defeat every where. 


Frustrating the Kremlin’s designs meant shifting from the defensive to 
“a vigorous politica) offensive against the Soviet Union.” ® NSC 68 
spurred OPC to new efforts as soon as the draft directive was circulated 
in April 1950.*' It nevertheless took Communist North Korea’s invasion 
of its southern neighbor in June 1950 to cnergize Washington, prompt 
widespread assent to NSC 68, and provoke major changes at CIA. With 
America again at war and the threat of a wider, perhaps worldwide, 
conflict apparently looming, OPC’s budget expanded dramatically and 


active economic, political, and even military actions. CIA’s failure to 
provide better warning of the Korean invasion made it impossible for 
the White House to delay Admiral Hillenkoetter’s replacement any 
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longer.*? Even before the invasion, President Truman had decided— 
apparently on the advice of his aide Averell Harriman—that Lt. Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, US Army, would be the next Director of Central 
Intelligence. Smith did not want the job at first, but after war broke out he 
finally accepted the appointment. Confirmed by the Senate in late August, 
his prolonged convalescence from surgery prevented him from taking 
office until October. 


Althoug’: Smith had little experience in intelligence, he had been well 
briefed and arrived at CIA with the determination and mandate to reshape 
the organization and make it work as a team. He had been General Eisen- 
hower’s chief of staff during the war and had afterward succeeded Averell 
Harriman as Ambassador to Moscow, spending three years in Russia 
observing the Soviets at close hand. Taking NSC 50 as his blueprint, 
Smith brought William Jackson aboard as Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence to carry out almost all of the NSC’s recommendations.* 
Small in stature but possessed of a keen inteliect and a sharp tongue (his 
temper was only worsened by lingering side effects of his recent opera- 
tion), Smith ruled the Agency with an iron hand, impatiently hazing even 
his most senior lieutenants but inspiring a strong sense of loyalty and 
drive in virtually everyone who worked with him. 


One of Smith’s first steps was to break up the drifting Office of Reports 
and Estimates into three new offices, one for estimates, one for current 
intelligence, the last for reports.** His new Office of National Estimates 
(ONE) was a small group of scholars and senior officials exempted from 
potentially distracting administrative duties and directed to concentrate 
on writing estimates that could win governmentwide assent. The new 
DCi also transformed the ORE reporting section into the more efficient 
Office of Current Intelligence, which soon began publishing a new Cur- 
rent Intelligence Bulletin in the place of the old Daily Summary. The 
remainder of ORE became the Office of Research and Reports (ORR). 


® CIA did not provide adequate tactical warning of the North Korean attack in 1950, al- 
though in early 1949 it had predicted that the planned “withdrawal of US forces frum Korea in 
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At Smith’s direction, Frank Wisner informed the Departments of State 
and Defense that OPC would henceforth be subject to the DCI as a regu- 
lar oftice of the CIA.* This step, combined with a “geographic-area divi- 
sion” system of organization and a more exacting process for reviewing 
proposed operations—both of which had been instituted in the summer 
of 1950—allowed Wisner to ensure that OPC’s rapid expansion over the 
next two years never got completely out of hand. 


Allen Dulles joined the Agency in early 1951 as its first Deputy Director 
for Plans, charged with supe:vising OSO and OPC. With Dulles aboard, 
the idea of merging the two uffices steadily gained ground, despite the 
qualms of DCI Smith and some officers in OSO.*’ 


The war in Asia created an enormous demand for analysis and new covert 
operations.* In response, CIA’s budget and work force grew almost expo- 
nentially, to the point that Agency and Congressional officials were 
forced to find new wiys to hide allocations for the Agency in published 
reports on the budget.” The new covert operations themselves were 
becoming more sophisticated and daring: some even used American vol- 
untary organizations such as the National Student Association as (some- 
times unwitting) agents of influence with foreign anti-Communist leaders 
and groups.© 


In just three years, covert action had become the most expensive and 


bureaucratically prominent of CIA’s missions.“ The growing predomi- 
nance of the covert action mission evea began to affect the Agency’s 


intelligence product. For example, Frank Wisner’s Speciai Assistant for 
Latin America, J. C. King, bypassed the Office of Current Intelligence 
and the Office of National Estimates to send to the White House his own 


5* Wisner, Memorandum for Director of Central Intelligence, “Interpretation of NSC 10/2 
and Related Matters,” 12 October 1950, Document 64. 
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estimate of the deteriorating situation in Guatemala.** DCI Smith com- 
plained more than once that covert action, particularly in support of the 
analysis of intelligence; at one staff meeting he caustically wondered 
aloud whether CIA would continue as an intelligence agency or become 
the administration’s “cold war department.” © He asked the NSC for a 
ruling on the proper “scope and magnitude” of CLA operations, and in 
October 1951 the Council responded with NSC 10/5, which endorsed the 
Agency’s anti-Communist campaign and further expanded its authority 
over guerrilla operations. Smith reluctantly went along with NSC 10/5 
and the proposed merger of OPC and OSO, which took place 1 August 
1952. Indeed, under DCI Smith the major functions of the Agency were 
consolidated in three directorates: plans, intelligence, and administration. 
These three directorates, along with a fourth created in the 1960s, today 
are the main pillars of the Agency's institutional structure. 


The military and diplomatic quagmire in Korea had its effects on the Tru- 
man administration as well as on CIA. After Truman sacked Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur in April 1951, the Korean frontline stabilized and both 
sides dug in for a static war of attrition. To the end of his administration, 
there was almost no good news from Korea for the President. Truman s 
popularity sagged as casualties mounted, the peace talks dragged un, and 
Republican Senator Joseph McCarthy savaged the administration for 
being soft on Communism. Truman more than once considered using 
atomic bombs to break the Korean stalemate. DCI Smith feit some of 
the weight on Truman’s shoulders when he briefed the President on Fri- 
day mornings. The President usually wanted to talk about Korea, using 
the general’s comments on the course of the fighting to assess the advice 
he received from the Pentagon. Smith prepared carefully for these meet- 
ings, keeping abreast of CIA activities but working even harder to make 
his battle maps more precise than JCS Ciairman Omar Bradley's.” 


By the time the Truman administration (and DCI Smith) prepared to 
leave office in iate 1952, the CIA was a very different institution from 
what it had been only a few years earlier. The world itself was changing. 
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Reinvigorated by the Marshall Plan and American security guarantees, 
Western Europe appeared much less vulnerable to internal subversion.“ 
Joseph Stalin was dying. The Cold War itself had reached its first pause, 
as the stalemate in Korea dragged on and the Soviets pondered how they 
could exploit the rising calls for national liberation among the West's 
aging colonial empires.” The CIA’s own focus, especially in the field of 
covert action, was already shifting to the Third World as well. 


When President Truman came to the Agency to say fareweil and thanks 
in late November 1952, he told the assembled CIA men and women that 
the United States now had an intelligence agency that was “nct infericr to 
any in the world.” The CIA was vital to the presidency, Truman 
declared, because America had been forced to take up the burden of 
world leadership that it should have assumed after the First World War: 


We are at the top, and the leader of the free world—something that we did 


not anticipate, something that we did not want, but something that has been 
forced on us... . It is our duty, under Heaven, to continue that leadership 
in the manner that will prevent a third world war— which would mean the 
end of civilization. 


President Truman explained that President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower 
would soon be making decisions daily that would affect millions of peo- 
ple. As he assumed the most powerful office in the history of the world, 
he would need the stream of inielligence that the Central Intelligence 
Agency sent daily to the President’s desk.” 


With President Eisenhower’s inauguration in January 1953, the CIA 
entered a new phase. Now the Agency would have its first civilian Direc- 
tor—Allen Dulles, who had unprecedented access to the White House 
and to the Secretary of State, his brother Jchn Foster Dulles. As the 
Agency focused on Communism as the main disruptive element in world 
affairs, anti-Communist covert action attained an importance among the 
CIA’s missions that it would not again approach until the 1980s. Dulles’s 
long tenure of almost nine years as Di ector had its own, far-reaching 
effects on CIA, but the decisions reached during the Truman administra- 
tion and the changes imposed by DCI Smith circumscribed the scope of 
later directors’ actions. It is worth understanding that experience as CIA, 
iui @ New postwar pericd, faces hard choices on many of the issues that 
were first debated and decided in the Truman administration more than 40 


years ago. 
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Sources and Deciassification 


This third volume in CIA’s Cold War Records series provides an over- 
view of the Agency’s early development by presenting some key docu- 
ments—especially those that received the President’s personal attention— 
that guided its formation and work during the Truman administration. In 
selecting CIA-related documents from the Truman years, we have sought 
to balance considerations of novelty, space, and relevance. In recent years 
CIA has declassified many of its early records. Although a few of this 
volume’s early documents have been published in other works, most of 
its previously declassified documents were either released to individual 
researchers under Freedom of Information Act requests or transferred 
without publication to the National Archives under the auspices of the 
Agency’s Historical Review Program. The newly declassified records are 
variegated, although most of them were created within CIA, usually for 
internal distribution. They range from memorandums for the record sum- 
marizing senior officials’ policy debates to working-level reports and 
communications; the former show how the CIA supported the Truman 
administration’s foreign policies, while the latter offer insight into the 


Agency’s day-to-day workings. 
We should add that since 1985 the CIA History Staff has actively helped 


the Historian’s Office of the Department of State compile two supplemen- _— 


tary volumes on “Intelligence and United States Foreign Policy, 1945- 
1950” for the Foreign Relations of the United States series. These two 


volumes (one a microfiche companion volume) will include almost 1,300 
documents from State, CIA, the NSC. and elsewhere, which were still 
classified when the Foreign Reiations volumes for this immediate post- 
war period were published some years ago. These forthcoming supple- 
mentary Foreign Relations volumes, which the Department of State 
expects to publish within the next year, will include about 20 docu- 
ments—mainly from the 1945-47 period—that we reproduce in this 
present work. 


Are there any surprises in this volume’s newly declassified records? 
Some, perhaps, although most of them will no doubt confirm long-held 
views of the Agency’s early years, such as its turf wars, its drift under 
Admiral Hillenkoetter, its under Walter Bedell Smith, and the 


anti-Communist activism of Frank Wisner’s Office of Policy Coordina- 
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The documents have been organized in three generally chronological sec- 
tions. Part I, covering the two years between the dissolution of the war- 
time Office of Strategic Services (OSS) in October 1945 to the 
establishment of the Central Intelligence Agency in September 1947, 
shows the bureaucratic and policy debates surrounding the birth and 
growth of the interdepartmental Central Intelligence Group (CIG). These 
early documents, most of which have been declassified for some time, 
help explain how CIG developed into the new statutory CIA. Part II, cov- 
ering the three years from CIA’s September 1947 founding to General 
Smith’s arrival as DCI in October 1950, chronicles Hillenkoetter’s rud- 
derless Agency and Frank Wisner’s activist OPC and describes the early 
analysis that CIA provided to the White House. Part III, from mid-1950 
to the end of 1952, focuses on new forms of intelligence analysis and 
covert action while detailing the genesis and consequences of DCI 
Smith’s reforms. 


This volume also includes a glossary of abbreviations, brief identifica- 
tions of persons mentioned in the documents, and a chronology of events 
in the almost eight years of President Truman’s administration. A few of 
the newly declassified documents have had some words or passages 
deleted to protect intelligence sources and methods—in bureaucratic jar- 
gon, they have been “sanitized.” Limitations in space have led us to print 
other documents (clearly noted as excerpts) only in part. In shortening 
documents for publication, we have tried to excise only such sections as 
appendixes that are not essential to understanding the thrust of the docu- 
ment. In any event, these newly declassified records, including those por- 
tions omitted for space reasons in this volume, will be transferred to the 
National Archives and opened for research. 


The documents we have reproduced in this volume vary greatly in their 
physical condition. Some are typed or printed originals, but others we 
have found only in faint carbon, Mimeograph, or Ditto copies of the time, 
or in Thermofax or photocopies made later on.”’ When we have been 
unable to find a signed original copy, we have searched for a clean, con- 
temporary carbon, or a typed true copy—a common practice in those pre- 
photocopy days. Sometimes, however, we have only a poor copy to work 
with, and its reproduction in this volume is barely legible. For a few doc- 
uments, for want of the original in any form, we have reproduced a typed 
transcription prepared in the early 1950s for Dr. Arthur B. Darling, the 
CIA's first historian. When we reproduce a document that is nut a signed 
_— -_ 2. CCC 


Acronyms and Abbreviations 


Assistant Director for Reports and Estimates 
Assistant Director for Policy Coordination 

Assistant Director for Special Operations (CIG and CIA) 
Bureau of the Budget 

Central Intelligence Group 

Chief, Special Projects Division, Office of Policy Coordination 
Director of Central Intelligence (CIG and CIA) 

Deputy Director of Central Intelligence (CIG and CIA) 


Deputy Directorate of Administration, or Deputy Director for Adminis- 
tration 


Deputy Directorate of Intelligence, or Deputy Director for Intelligence 
Deputy Directorate of Plans, or Deputy Director for Plans 
Department of Defense 

Publications Division, Office of Reports and Estimates 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Intelligence Advisory Board (interdepartmental) 

Intelligence Advisory Committee (interdepartmental) 

National Intelligence Authority (interdepartmental) 

National Intelligence Estimate | 


National Security Council 


] * 


28269888892 


Office of National Estimates 

Office of Policy Coordination 

Office of Reports and Estimates (CIG and CIA) 
Office of Special Operations (CIG and CIA) 
Office of Special Projects 

Office of Strategic Services 
Psychological Strategy Board (interdepartmental) 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Director for Policy Coordination 
Special Estimate 

Special Procedures Group, OSO 

Strategic Services Unit, War Department 


Note: All offices and position titles are CIA unless otherwise indicated. 
The terms Assistant Director and Deputy Director refer to the men who 
headed their respective offices. 


Persons Mentioned ” 


King of Jordan from 1921, assassinated 20 July 1951. 


Under Secretary of State, August 1945-June 1947; Secretary of State 
from 21 January 1949. 


President of Guatemala, from November 1950. 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, July 1945-October 1951. 


Assistant Director for Reports and Estimates, CIG and CIA, July 1947- 
November 1950. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, 1947-49. 


General of the Army, US Army; Chief of Staff, US Army, February 
1948—August 1949; Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, from August 1949. 


Senator (R-NH), from 1937. 
Office of Policy Coordination, CIA, from 1948 to 1952. 
Secretary of State, 3 July 1945-21 January 1947. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; SSU, CIG, and CIA; Office 
of Special Operations, CIG and CIA, to 1948. 


Naval Aide to the President, to July 1946; Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, 1946-50. 


President of the Nationalist government of China to January 1949, and 
again from March 1950 (Taiwan). 


Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, to July 1945, then again from 
October 1951. 


Member, National Security Council Survey Committee, 1948. 
7 Organizations, titles, and ranks held during the Truman administration, 1945-53. 


Earman, John S. 


Eberstadt, Ferdinand 


Eddy, William A. 


Edgar, Donald 


Eisenhower, Dwight D. 


Elsey, George M. 


Forrestal, James V. 


Central Intelligence Agency Historian, 1952-54; Author, The Central 
Intelligence Agency: An Instrument of Government, to 1950 (University 
Park; Pennsylvania State University Press, 1990). 


Naval Aide to the President, 1948-53. 


Governor of New York; Republican nominee for President, 1944 and 
1948. 


Director, Office of Strategic Services, to 1 October 1945. 


Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, CIG, 2 March 1946-11 July 
1946; Director, Office of Current Intelligence, CIA, January 1951-July 
1952. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Chairman, National Security 
Council Survey Committee, 1948; Deputy Director for Plans, CIA, 4 Jan- 
uary 1951-23 August 1951; Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, from 
23 August 1951. 


Secretary to the National Intelligence Authority, 1947; Office of the 
Director of Central Intelligence, from 1947; Executive Assistant to the 
DCI, from January 1952. 


Investment banker, New York; prepared the Eberstadt Report on service 
unification for Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal, 1945. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State for Intelligence and Research, 1946-47. 


Chief, Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff, CIG and CIA, 
July 1946—October 1947. 


General of the Army, US Army; Supreme Commander, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces, Europe, World War II; Chief of Staff, US Army, Novem- 
ber 1945-February 1948; President, Columbia University, 1948-50; 
Supreme Allied Commander, North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 1950- 
52; President-elect, 4 November 1952-20 January 1953. 


Assistant Naval Aide to the President, 1945-46; Assistant to the Special 
Counsel to the President, 1947-49. 


Secretary of the Navy, to 17 September 1947; Secretury of Defense, 
17 September 1947-28 March 1949. 


Foskett, James H. 
Galloway, Donald H. 


Harriman, W. Averell 


Harvey, George 
Helms, Richard M. 


Hilger, Gustav 
Hillenkoetter, Roscoe 


Hoover, J. Edgar 
Houston, Lawrence 


Huddle, J. Klahr 


Hulick, Charles V. 


Irwin, S. Leroy 


Jackson, William H. 


Johnson, Louis 


Rear Admiral, US Navy; Nava! Aide to the President, July 1946—Febru- 
ary 1948. 


Colonel, US Army; Assistant Director for Special Operations, CIG and 
CIA, 11 July 1946-27 December 1948. 


Ambassador to the USSR, to January 1946; US Representative to Europe 
under the Economic Cooperation Administration, 1948-50; Special Assis- 
tant to the President, 1950-51; Director for Mutual Security, from Octo- 
ber 1951. 


Staff member, House Appropriations Committee, from 1946. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; SSU, CIG, and CIA; Deputy 
Assistant Director for Special Operations, CIA, December 1951—August 
1952; Acting Chief of Operations, DDP, from August 1952. 


German diplomat and Soviet expert, World War II; Consultant to the US 
Government on Soviet affairs. 


Rear Admiral, US Navy; Director of Central Intelligence, CIG and CIA, 
1 May 1947-7 October 1950. 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Assistant General Counsel, OSS, 1944-45; CIG and CIA General Coun- 
sel, from 1946. 


Assistant Director for Research and Evaluation (changed to Assistant 
Director for Reports and Estimates in late 1946), CIG, September 1946- 
May 1947. 


Executive Assistant to the Assistant Director for Policy Coordination 
(later for the Deputy Director for Plans), CIA, from 1949. 


Major General, US Army; Interim Activities Director, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of War, 1945-46. 


Member, National Security Council Survey Committee, 1948; Deputy 
Director of Central Intelligence, 7 October 1950-23 August 1951; Special 
Assistant and Senior Consultant to the Director of Central Intelligence, 
from August 1951. 


Secretary of Defense, 28 March 1949-19 September 1950. 
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Johnston, Kilbourne 


Joyce, Robert P. 


Kennan, George F. 


Kent, Sherman 


Kim Il-Song 


King, J. Caldwell 


Kirkpatrick, Lyman B. 


Langer, William L. 


Lay, James S. 


Colonel, US Army; Deputy Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, 
CIA, December 1950—August 1951; Assistant Director for Policy Coordi- 
nation, 23 August 1951-1 August 1952. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Office of Special Operations 
(CIG) liaison to the Department of State, 1946—June 1947; Political 
Adviser, Trieste, 1947-48; Senior Consultant (representing the Secretary 
of State), OPC, from September 1948; Policy Planning Staff, Department 
of State, from December 1948. 


Chargé d’ Affaires, US Embassy Moscow, January 1945-April 1946; 
Deputy for Foreign Affairs, National War College, August 1946—July 
1947; Director, Policy Planning Staff, Department of State, May 1947- 
December 1949; Counselor for the Department of State, August 1949- 
July 1951; Ambassador to the USSR, May 1952-September 1952. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Professor of History, Yale 
University; Vice Chairman, Board of National Estimates, CIA, Novem- 
ber 1950—-January 1952; Chairman, Board of National Estimates, from 
January 1952. 


Leader of the Korean Communist Party and (from May 1948) Premier of 
North Korea. 


Special Assistant to the DDP for Latin America, CIA, December 1951- 
March 1952; Chief, Western Hemisphere Division, OPC, and Directorate 
of Plans, CIA, from March 1952. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; SSU, CIG, and CIA; Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Director of Central Intelligence, November 1950- 
June 1951; Deputy Assistant Director for Special Operations, July 1951- 
December 1951; Assistant Director for Special Operations from 

17 December 1951. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Professor of History, Harvard 
University; Chairman, Board of National Estimates, CIA, November 
1950-January 1952. 


Central Intelligence Group, from January 1946; Secretary, Intelligence 
Advisory Board, January 1946-September 1947; Office of Reports and 
Estimates, CIG, 1947; Assistant to the Executive Secretary, National 


Security Council, September 1947-January 1950; Executive Secretary, 
National Security Council, from January 1950. 


oe th et ee ee ee it, 


Leahy, William D. 


Lovett, Robert A. 


MacArthur, Douglas 


Magruder, John 


Mao Tse-tung 


Marsna:!, George C. 


Mossadeq, Mohammed 
Murphy, Charies S. 


Nehru, Jawahariai 


Fleet Admiral, US Navy; Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief (Pres- 
idents Roosevelt and Truman); presided over the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
July 1942—March 1949. 


Assistant Secretary of War for Air, to December 1945; Under Secretary 
of State, July 1947-January 1949; Deputy Secretary of Defense, Septem- 


ber 1950—September 1951; Secretary of Defense, from 17 September 
1951. 


General of the Army, US Army; Commander, US Armed Forces in the 
Far East, to April 1951. 


Brigadier General, US Army; Deputy Director for Intelligence, OSS, to 
September 1945; Director, Strategic Services Unit, War Department, 

1 October 1945-4 April 1946; Senior Consultant (representing the Secre- 
tary of Defense), OPC, from September 1948. 


Leader of the Chinese Communist Party and (from October 1949) Chair- 
man of China’s centrai government council. 


General of the Army, US Army; Chief of Staff, US Army, to November 


1945; Secretary of State, 21 January 1947-20 January 1949; Secretary of 
Defense, 21 September 1950-12 September 1951. 


Department of State, Washington, to July 1947; Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, from July 1950. 


Assistant Secretary of War, to November 1945; US High Commissioner 
for Germany, June 1949-July 1952. 


Chief, Central Reports Staff, CIG, March-July 1946; Acting Assistant 
Director, CIG, 1946; Office of Reports and Estimates, September 1946— 
November 1950; ” CIA representative to the NSC, September 1947- 
October 1950; Office of National Estimates, from November 1950; 
Author, General Walter Bedell Smith as Director of Central Intelligence 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1992). 


Premier of Iran, from April 1951. 


Administrative Assistant to the President, 1947-50; Special Counsel to 
the President, from 1950. 


Premier of India, from August 1947. 


7 The Office of Reports and Estimates was originally named the Office of Research and Eval- 
uation; the title was changed in November 1946. 


Offie, Carmel 


Patterson, Robert P. 
Petersen, Howard C. 
Pforzheimer, Walter 
Rhee, Syngman 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. 
Ruddock, Merritt K. 


Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr. 


Schwartz, Arthur H. 
Smith, Russell Jack 


Smith, Walter B. 


Souers, Sidney W. 


Steve. — Leslie C. 


Special Assistant to the Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, CIA, 
1948-50. 


Secretary of War, 27 September 1945-18 July 1947. 

Assistant Secretary of War, 1945-47. 

CIG and CIA Legislative Counsel, from 1946. 

President of South Korea, from August 1948. 

President of the United States to 12 April 1945. 

Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Central Reports Staff, CIG, 
1946; Office of Reports and Estimates, CIG and CIA, 1946-48; Deputy 
Assistant Director for Policy Coordination, CIA, September, 1948- 
November 1949. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Professor of History, Harvard 
University; American Committee for Cultural Freedom, from 1951. 


New York attorney and state Republican Party chief, 1948. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Office of Reports and Esti- 
mates, CIA, June 1947—November 1950; Office of National Estimates, 
from November 1950. 


Lieutenant General, US Army; Chief of Staff, Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces, Europe, World War I]; Ambassador to the 
USSR, April 1946-December 1948; Director of Central Intelligence 
from 7 October 1950. 


Rear Admiral, US Naval Reserve; Director of Central Intelligence, CIG, 
22 January 1946-10 June 1946; Executive Secretary, National Security 
Council, August 1947—January 1950; Special Consultant to the Presi- 
dent, from January 1950. 


Premier of the Soviet Union and leader of the Soviet Communist Party 
from the 1920s until his death on 5 March 1953. 


Rear Admiral, US Navy; Senior Consultant (representing the Joint 
Chiefs), OPC, from September 1949. 


/_ 


Chief, Special Projects Division, OPC, 1950-51; Office of the Deputy 
Director for Administration, CIA, from 1952. 


Tito, Josip Broz 


Truman, Harry S. 


Yugoslav Premier, Defense Minister, and leader of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party from 1945. 


President of the United S:ates, 12 April 1945-20 January 1953. 


Vandenberg, Arthur H. Senator (K-MI), 1928-51; President pro tem of the Senate and Chairman, 


Vandenberg, Hoyt S. 


Wisner, Frank G. 


Wright, Edwin K. 


Wyman, Willard G. 


Committee on Foreign Relations, 1947-49. 


Lieutenant General, US Army Air Forces; member, Intelligence Advi- 
sory Board, January 1946-May 1947; Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence, US Army, 1946; Director of Central Intelligence, CIG, 10 June 
1946-1 May 1947. 


Office of Strategic Services, World War II; Deputy to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for the Occupied Areas, 1947-48; Assistant Director for Pol- 
icy Coordination, CIA, 1 September 1948-23 August 1951; Deputy 
Director for Plans from 23 August 1951. 


Colonel, US Army; Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, CIG and 
CIA, 20 January 1947-9 March 1949 


Major General, US Army; Assistant Director for Special Operations, 
CIA, 15 February 1951-17 December 1951. 


12 April 


17 July 


14 August 


15 February 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt dies in Warm Springs, Georgia; Vice 
President Harry S. Truman takes the oath of office as President. 


Germany surrenders. 


The Potsdam Conference of the leaders of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Soviet Union convenes to discuss peace terms and the fate of 
Germany. 


Atomic bomb is dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. 

Japan accepts Allied peace terms. 

World War II ends as Japan formally surrenders. 

Executive Order 9621 dissolves OSS, effective 1 October. The Research 

and Analysis Branch is transferred to the Department of State; the espio- 
nage and counterintelligence branches become the Strategic Services Unit 
under the War Department. 


RAdm. Sidney Souers the first Director of Central Intelligence. 


CIG’s first Daily Summary is dclivered to the President. 


Kingman Douglass becomes the first Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. 


Winston Churchill delivers his “Iron Curtain” speech in Fulton, MO. 


A three-year civil war breaks out in Greece; the Soviet Union supports 
Communist guerrillas there through Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 


Lt. Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, US Army Air Forces, is sworn in as the 
second Director of Central Intelligence. 


The Office of Special Operations is constituted under Donald Galloway 
ax the first Assistant Director for Special Operations. Schedules are drawn 
up for merging SSU into CIG. 


17 July 


19 July 


23 July 
28 July 


15 September . 


20 October 


5 November 


19 November 


1947 


19 January 


20 January 


12 March 


11 April 
1 May 


30 May 
5 June 


7 July 


DCI Vandenberg argues for an independent budget for CIG at a meeting 
of the National Intelligence Authority; the Authority agrees to help him 
get one. 


The Office of Research and Evaluation (renamed Reports and Estimates 
in November 1946) begins operations. 


ORE 1 analyzes Soviet foreign and military policy for President Truman. 
CIG formally takes control of the FBI’s Latin American operations. 
Communist-dominated Bulgaria is proclaimed a people’s republic. 


SSU field personnel are transferred to the CIG’s Office of Special Opera- 
tions (OSO). 


Congressional elections result in firm Republican majorities in both 
Hous<s. 


Romanian voters endorse the Communist-dominated government after a 
campaign of violence against the non-Communist opposition. 


Polish Communists win a huge parliamentary majority in elections that 
the United Kingdom and the United States declare to be in violation of 
the Yalta agreement. 


Col. Edwin K. Wright replaces Kingman Douglass as Deputy Director of 
Central Intelligence. : 


In a message to Congress, President Truman announces the Truman Doc- 
trine of aid to nations threatened by Communism. 


SSU headquarters personnel are transferred to OSO. 


RAdm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter is sworn in as the third Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 


A Communist-led coup renders Hungary a Soviet satellite. 


Secretary of State Marshall, speaking at Harvarc, . .iis for a European 


Moscow rejects the Marshall Pian. 


26 July 


18 September 


5 October 


15 December 


17 December 


1948 
12 February 


19 June 


President Truman signs the National Security Act of 1947, which pro- 
vides for a National Security Council, Secretary of Defense, and Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

The Central Intelligence Group becomes the Central Intelligence Agency 
under the provisions of the National Security Act of 1947. 


The Communist Information Bureau (Cominform) holds its founding 
meeting in Belgrade. 

DCI Hillenkoetter submits a draft of the Ceriral Intelligence Agency Act 
of 1949 to the Bureau of the Budget. 


In NSC 4-A, the National Security Council authorizes CIA to conduct 
covert “psychological warfare.” 


National Security Council Intelligence Directive (NSCID) 7 authorizes 
CIA to collect foreign intelligence fiom American citizens with overseas 
contacts. 


A Soviet-led coup in Czechoslovakia destroys that country’s remaining 
anti-Communist leadership; concern mounts in Washington that the Com- 
munists might make big gains in the forthcoming Italian elections. 
Congress approves the Marshall Plan. 

Rioting outside the Organization of American States meeting in Bogota, 
Colombia, endangers Secretary of State Marshall, prompting criticism of 
CIA in Washington. 

Italy’s new Christian Democratic Party wins a sweeping victory in 
national ele-cions. 


The Sovict Union defies the United Nations and establishes a people's 
republic in North Korea. 


Israel becomes an independent state. 
NSC 10/2 (which rescinds NSC 4-A) expands CIA’s authority to conduct 


covert action and gives a supervisory role to the Departments of State and 
Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Congress reinstates the draft. 


24 June 


28 June 
1 September 


2 November 


1949 


January 


22 January 
4 April 
12 May 
20 June 


29 June 


7 July 


21 July 


5 August 
10 August 


23 September 


1 October 


Berlin blockade; Soviet authorities cut electricity and halt all land and 


The Soviet-controlled Cominform denounces Tito and expels Yugoslavia. 


The Office of Policy Coordination, CIA, formally begins operations 
under Frank Wisner. 


President Truman wins a stunning reelection victory over Governor 
Thomas Dewey of New York, and Democrats regain majority control of 
both Houses of Congress. 


Allen Dulles, Wiiliam Jackson, and Matthias Correa submit their survey 
of CIA to the National Security Council; the report criticizes DCI 
Hillenkoetter. 


Beijing, the capital of China, falls to the Communists. 
The North Atlantic Treaty is signed. 
The Soviets tacitly concede defeat and officially lift the Berlin blockade. 


President Truman signs the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, 
which specifies the powers and authority of the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence. 

US occupation forces complete their withdrawal from South Korea. 


The National Security Council approves NSC 50, which directs DCI Hill- 
enkoetter to make significant reforms in CIA as outlined in the Dulles- 
Jackson-Correa report. 


The Senate ratifies the North Atlantic Treaty, creating the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 


The United States halts aid to China’s Nationalist government. 


President Truman signs a bill creating the Department of Defense and 
expanding the powers of the Secretary of Defense. 


President Truman announces that the Soviet Union has successfully tested 
an atomic bomb. 


The People’s Republic of China is proclaimed in Beijing. 


15 May 


25 June 


5 August 
15 September 


7 October 


13 November 


26 November 


16 December 


Chinese Nationalist government is established on Taiwan. 


President Truman authorizes development of a hydrogen bomb. 


President Truman submits the draft of NSC 68 (prepared under the super- 
vision of the Secretaries of State and Defense) to the National Security 
Council and other departments for comments and estimates of its poten- 
tial cost. The draft advocates a large military buildup and a political and 
ideological counteroffensive against the Soviet Union. 


State Department officials advise OPC to draft new and more ambitious 
plans in expectation of formal approval of NSC 68. 


A reorganization of the Office of Policy Coordination consolidates its 
sections into geographic-area divisions, laying the foundation for the 


future structure of the Directorate of Plans. 
Communist North Korea invades South Kcrea; American forces engage 


two days later. 


UN forces in South Korea are penned within the Pusan perimeter. 


General MacArthur’s landing at Inchon shocks the North Korean Army; 
UN forces break out of Pusan and begin racing toward the Chinese bor- 


der. 


Lt. Gen. Walter B. Smith is sworn in as the fourth Director of Central 
Intelligence. William H. Jackson becomes Deputy Director for Central 


Intelligence. 


The Office of Reperts and Estimates is dissolved and superseded by 


three new offices: the Office of Research and Reports, the Office of Cur- 
rent Intelligence, and the Office of National Estimates. 


In a large-scale intervention, Communist Chinese forces strike the flank 
of MacArthur's advance into North Korea. MacArthur is forced to retreat. 


Korean war setbacks prompt President Truman to proclaim a state of 


national emergency, which places CIA and other agencies on a six-day 
workweek. 


1951 
4 January 
15 January 


25 January 


11 April 


23 June 


1 July 


23 August 


23 October 
12 November 


1 January 
1 August 
24 September 


Allen Dulles assumes the new post of Deputy Director for Plans. 


The Office of Current Intelligence begins operations, publishing its all- 
source Current Intelligence Bulletin. 


Communist forces led by Chinese troops reach their farthest southern 
advance since their counteroffensive began in November. Allied forces 
begin to push them slowly northward. 


President Truman relieves General MacArthur as commander of US 
forces in Korea. 


Premier Mohammed Mossadeq nationalizes Iran’s oil industry. 


DCI Smith asks the NSC for a ruling on the scope and pace of CIA covert 


operations. 


British Secret Intelligence Service officers and suspected spies Guy Bur- 
gess and Donald Maclean flee Great Britain to defect to the Soviet Union. 


Korean truce talks open. The battlefront stabilizes and there is little 
change in the frontline until the end of the war. 


The Soviet Union’s Ambassador to the United Nations tables a Korean 
cease-fire proposal. Negotiations begin at Kaesong soon afterward but 
proceed at a snail’s pace and finally break down altogether in August. 
DCI Walter Bedell Smith is promoted to General, US Army. 


Allen Dulles succeeds William Jackson as Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence; Frank Wisner is promoted to Deputy Director for Plans. 


NSC 10/5 expands CIA’s authority to conduct covert action. 


New cease-fire talks begin at Panmunjon, Korea, after a series of UN 
attacks. 


Loftus Becker becomes the first Deputy Director for Intelligence. 


OPC and OSO are merged under Deputy Director for Plans Frank Wisner. 


Iran rejects Anglo-American oil settlement. 


21 November 


The stalled armistice talks at Panmunjon break off as the Communists 
await the results of the American elections. 


The United States successfully tests its first H-bomb. 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower defeats Democrat Adlai Stevenson to win 
election as President of the United States. 


President Truman says farewell to CIA in a speech to the Agency’s 
employee’. 


Harry Truman leaves office as President of the United States. 


Walter Bedell Smith resigns as DCI and retires from the US Army to 
become Under Secretary of State in the Eisenhower administration. 


Part I: From OSS to CIA 


The documents in Part I run from the last days of OSS in 1945 to the debate in 
1947 that led to the formation of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


During World War II America developed a capable intelligence arm—the Office 
of Strategic Services—that was not part of any department or military service. 
Its Director, William Donovan, was not alone in arguing that the nation needed 
something like OSS after the war. Disagreeing, President Truman dissolved 
OSS soon after Japan’s surrender, gave several OSS units to the State and War 
Departments, and asked State to take the lead in forming a new interdepartmen- 
tal organization to coordinate intelligence information for the President. After 
several months of bureaucratic wrangling, Truman stepped in to establish a 
small Central Intelligence Group (CIG) principally to summarize each day’s 
cables for the White House. The fledgling CIG had powerful friends, however, 
and a politically astute chief, RAdm. Sidney Souers, the first Director of Central 
Intelligence. Within a few months CIG agreed to adopt the Strategic Services 
Unit—the former OSS espionage and counterintelligence staffs that the War 
Department had absorbed. By mid- 1947, the acquisition of SSU and the maneu- 
vering of an aggressive new Director, Lt. Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, had built 
CIG into the nation’s foremost intelligence organization, which Congress soon 
provided with a legislative mandate and new name—the Central Intelligence 
Agency—in the National Security Act of July 1947. 


1. William J. Donovan, Memorandum for the President 
13 September 1945 (Photocopy) 


OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. | 


-* 4 September 1945 


LEKORANDUL FOR THE PRESIDENT: 


1. I unierstand that it has been, or will be, 
suggested to you that certain of the eetsnat functions 
ef this organization, more particulerly, secret intelli- 
gence, counter-espionage, and the evaluation end synthesis 


of intellisence -- that these functions be severed and 


transferred to serarate acencies. I hope that in the 
natjonal interest, end in your own interest es the Chief 
Executive, that you ill not permit this to be dom. 


2. ‘hhatever agency hes the duty of intellizence 
should heve it as a complete whole. To do otherwise 
would be to add chaos. to existing confusion in the 
intelligeme field. The various functions that’ have 

been integrated ere the essential funetiqns in ma 
intelligeme. One-is dependent” upon the other. of ; 
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2. William D. Leahy, Memorandum for the Secretary of War and 
Secretary of the Navy, “Establishment of a central inte!ligence ser- 
vice upon liquidation of OSS,” 19 September 1945 (Photocopy) 


CY4¥799 &D 
THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF : 


19 September 1945. 


MEXOXANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF AR: / 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY: 


Subject: Establishment of a central 
intelligence service upon 


licuidation of S45 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff request that the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy forward 
the attached memorandum to the President. 


nm For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 


Fleet Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Staff to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 


Enclosure. 


(Continued) 


wa ENCLOSURE 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


A memorandum from the Director of Strategic Services 
on the establishment of « central, intelligence service was 
referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 22 November 1944 
for their comment and recommendaticn. The matter received 
careful study and consideration at that time end the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were prepared to recommend, when opportune, 
the establishment of such an agency in three steps, namely: 


1. An Executive Order setting up a National Intelli- 
gence Authority, (composed of the Secretaries of State, 
War and the Navy, and a representative of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff), a Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (appointed by the President), and an Intelligence 
Advisory Board (heads of the principal military and 
civilian intelligence agencies). 


2. Preparation and submission to the Fresident by 
the above grcup of a basic orgenizational plan for es- 
tablishing the complete intelligence systen. 


3. Establishing of this intelligence system by 
Fresidential directive and legislative action as ap- 
propriate. 


Sincetheir first studies, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
neve had referred to them a letter from the Director of 
Strategic Services to the Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
dated 25 August 1945, renewing his proposals on the subject. 
Meanwhile, the cessation of hostilities, certain undecided 
questions regarding the future organization of the military 
establishment, and the development of new weapons present 
new factors which require consideration. 


The end of hostilities. has tended to emphasize the 
importance of proceeding without further delay to set up 
& central intelligence systen. 


The unsettled question as to post-war military or- 
ganization does not materially affect the matter, and 
certainly varrants no further delay since a central in- 
telligence agency can be fitted to whatever organizatiou 
or establishments are decided upon. 
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Recent developments in the fielc of new weapons have 
advanced the question of an efficient intelligence service 
to a position of importance, vital to the security of the 
nation in e degree never attained and never contemplated 
in the past. It is now entirely possible thatfeilure to 
provide such a system might bring national disaster. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize, as does the 
Director of Strategic Services, the desirability of: 


: a. Furthsr coordination of intelligence activities 
, related to the national security; 
, 


b. The unification of such activities of common con- 
cern as can be more efficiently conducted by a common 
agency; and 


c. The synthesis of departmental intelligence on the 
° strategic and national policy level. 


They consider that these three functions may well be 
more effectively carried on in a common intelligence agency, 
provided that suitable conditions of responsibility to the 
departments primarily concerned with national security are 
maintained. They believe, however, that the specific pro- 
posals made by the Director of Strategic Services are open 
to serious objection in that, without adequate compensating 
advantages, they would over-centralize the national intel- 
ligence service and place it at such a high level that it 
would control the operations of departmental intelligence 
agencies without responsibility, either individually or 
collectively, to the heads of the departments concerned. 


In view of the above, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
append hereto en alternative draft directive, which they 
believe retains the merits of General Donovan's proposals, 
while obviating the objection thereto. 


The success of the proposed organization will depend 
largely on the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
In the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, he should have 
considerable permanence in office, anéd to that end should 
be either a specially qualified civilian or an Army or 
Wavy officer of appropriate background and experience who 
can be assigned for the requisite period of time. It is 
considered absolutely essential, particularly in the case 
of the first director, thut he be in a position to exer- 
cise impartial judgment in the many difficult problems of 
orgenization and cooperation which must be solved before 
an effective working organization can be established. 
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APPENDIX 


: DRAFT 


DIRECTIVE REGARDING THE COORDINATION OF INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


In order to provide for the development and coordina- 
tion of intelligence activities related to the national 
security: 


. 1. A National Intelligence Authority composed of the 
Secretaries of State, War and the Navy, and @ representa- 
tive of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is hereby established and 
charged with responsibility for such over-all intelligence 
planning and development, and such inspection and coordina- 
tion of all Federal intelligence ectivities, as to assure the 
most effective accomplishment of the intelligence mission 

e] related to the national security. 


2. To assist it in that task the National Intelligence 
Authority shall establish a Central Intelligence Agency 
headed by a Director who shall be appointed or removed by 
the President on the recommendation of the Nationa .Intel- 
ligence Authority. The Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency shall be responsible to the National Intelligence 
Authority and shall sit as a non-voting member thereof. 


3. The Director of the Central Intelligence Agency shall 
be advised by an Intelligence Advisory Board consist of 
the heads of the principal military and civilian intelligence 
agencies heving functions related to the national security, 
as determined by the National Intelligence Authority. 


4, The first duty of the National er Authofity, 
assistec by the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the Intelligence Advisory Board, shall be to prepare and 
submit to the President for his approval a basic organiza- 
tional plan for implementing this directive in accordance 
with the concept set forth in the following paragraphs. 

This plan should include drafts of all necessary legislation. 


“ms 


(Continued) 


5. Subject to the direction and control of the National 
enoty sooner Authority, the Central Intelligence Agency 
shall: 


~~. we eT 


a. Accomplish the synthesis of departmental intel- 
ligence relating to the national security and the 
é>“ropriate dissemination within the government of the 
resulting strategic and national policy intelligence. 


b. Plan for the coordination of the activities of all 


intelligence agencies of the government having functions 
related to the national security, and recommend to the 
National Intelligence Authority the establishment of such 
over-all policies and objectives as will assure the most 
effective accomplishment of the national intelligence 
mission. 


c. Perform, for the benefit of departmental intelligence 
agencies, such services of common concern as the National 
Intelligence Authority determines can be more efficiently 
accomplished by @ common agency, including the direct 
procurement of intelligence. 


ad. Perform such other functions.and duties related to 
intelligence as the National Intelligence Authority may 
from time to time direct. 


’ 6. The Central Intelligence Agency shall have no police 
4 or law enforcement functions. 


7. Subject to coordination by the National Intelligence 
Authority, the existing intelligence agencies of the govern- 
ment shell continue to collect, evaluate, synthesize, and 
disseminate departmental operating intelligence, herein 
defined as that intelligence required by the several depart- 
ments and independent agencies for the performance of their 
“" troper functions. Such departmental operating intelligence 
, ai. des ted by the National Intelligence Authority shall 
be freely available to the Central Intelligence Agency for 
synthesis. As approved by the fational Intelligence Author- 
ily, the operations of the departmental intelligence agencies 
8/02 be open to inspection by the Central Inte —— 
fgency in connection with its planning function. the 
interpretation of this pereerepn: the National Intelligence 
Authority and the Central Inte ence Agency will be 
res ible for fully protecting intelligence sources and 
me which, due to their nature, have a direct and highly 
important bearing on military operations. 
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the National Intelligence Authority shall 
the departments participating in the National 
thority in amount and proportions to be 

the members of the Authority. Within the 
limits of the funds made available to him, the Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency may employ necessary person- 
nel and make provision for necessary supplies, facilities, 
and services. With the approval of the National Intelligence 
Authority, he may call upon departments and independent 
agencies to furnish such specialists as may be required for 
supervisory and functional positions in the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, including the assignment of military and 
naval personnel. 
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4. Truman to Donovan, 20 September 1945 (Photocopy) 
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27-DEC 1945 
Subject: Central Intelligence 4gency. 
1. As you have requested, I am attaching: 
(a). Copy of the State Department Plex. 
(b) of draft of directive proposed by the Joint 
: of Steff. 
(c) Detailed comparison of Plans (a) and (b). 
2. Ditferen--« between the two plans are fer greater, end 


more fundemental, then ey appear to be on the surface. 


3. Mr. MoCormack, author of the State Department plan, ed- 
vooates thet the Secretary of State should contro) 4merica's intelli- 
qiee ettere, The Secretary of State or his representative, Hr. ue- 

feels, should determine the character of the intellizencs fur- 
nished the President. He made this point clear not only in his pub- 
lished plen, but also in his talk to the public over the radio, end in 
various addresses to Arny end Keval officers intended to sell the State 


t plen. 


4. There are three serious objections to Ur. McCornack's pro- 
posal: 


(a) Recent experience has shown al) too clearly thet as 
lons es the 4rny exd Mavy may be called upom in the 
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tected thes under the McCormack plen for the following reasons: 


(a) the Authority would be set up under the President, 
end therefore on « level higher then thet of eny 
siape tasnt. 4s & result, no me department 

unduly the type of inte pro- 
duced. re, wore balanced control could be 
expected, as no single department would be dominant. — 


(>) ‘the President would appoint the Director, aaking it 
possible to procure « man of outstanding ebility end 
integrity. 


(c) *hrough the pooling of expert personne) in the Central 
Intelligence 4gency, many functions now performed by 
werious intelligence agencies could be cerried out more 
efficiently, expeditiously, end economically than could 
be expected under the licCormack plen. (lr. KeCormack 
has indicated in interviews that he is not in favor of 
& central intelligence agency. ) 


(4) he JCS Plan provides for the preparation of summaries 
and estimates approved by the participating egencies 
for the use of thore who need them sost: the President, 
those on « Cabinet level responsible for advising the 
President, end the Joint Plemers. " 

(e) The JCS Plan contemplates a full partnership between 
the three departments, crested and operated in the 
spirit of free consideration, end with « feeling of 
a full share of responsibility for its success. The 
whole-heerted cooperstian of participa agencies 
would be aseured inasmuch as the Central Intelligence 
Agency is desimed to operate cn a reciprocal basis, 


6. *he JCS Plan has the further adven of having been under 
eomsideration for many months. It was prepared long consideration — 


25- 


‘ ae ~ 
Subject: Central Intelligence Agency. _ EO. 11008, Sen, 300 end 05) i 
oa we ewe ee Cee e wee ee wee w ew wee ee ee ee ~~ mane oon 


8. As you know, my interest in this subject is wholly objec- 
tive es I om not « candidate for the job of Director mé couldn't accept 


even if it were offered me. | 
ree 


6 John Magruder, Memorandum for Maj. Gen. S. Leroy Irwin, : 
“Assets of SSU for Peacetime Intelligence Procurement,” 
15 January 1946 (Carbon copy) 


15 January 1946 


MEMORANDUM FOR: Maj. Gen. 6&. Leroy Irwin 
SUBJECT: Assets of - for Peace-time Intelligence 
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&I personnel are experienced in the basic 
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tegether with detailed interrogations of thes — 
cemcerning that knowledge. 


4e The most comprehensive bibliography in the United 
States of the literature of espionage. 


» certain relaticas were 
of such neutral eountries, 
as Switserland, Sweden, Spain and Turkey. 


that taseeding te their principles ean enlp'be maintad 
oun 
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Staf: studies are now in process for leng-tera 
ereseees say Saepenn agg Fae suse be 
isplemen coun coun since restoration 
ef certain normal tions 18 essential to the estab- 
liehment and maintenance of successful cover. 


- Zoe X-2 Branch is in the unique position 
ef opera American counter-espiomage 
er tion with coordinated coverage in both military 

tary areas outside of the Western Hemisphere. 
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whieh they wish made known to the United States dovern- 
ment end which might otherwize not reach American sources. 


X-2 has developed a staff of specialists 


against foreign intelligence and sabotage organizations 
assist in the interrogation of captured enemy agents and 
intelligence officials, relevant captured enemy 
documents. I-2 ts the work of CIC in security 
matters of local interest, and receives CIC intelligence 
ef broader than local ° 


| In non-military areas, X-2 personnel generally operate 
in Btate Departaent diplomatic and consular offices 
gerecsieee’ 22 Serer countries in Burepe and the Near 

te hw sentatives serve Anserican poten ¢ 
Service Officers with advice and assistance on security 
ae penetration by foreign intelligence services, and 

th security checks on native employees, ey for 
United States visas or other individuals with when the 
officers are in touch. They also seiatain appropriate 
pe PR with local counter-int<iligence and police 


| Washington X-2 headwuarters are the central 
opera center and cellec point for all information 
sent in by the field stations representatives. Here 
exists a central file of information om over 400,000 
individuals whe are in one form or another connected with 
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matter of continuous record and the relative wer. is for 

in e work of vuriou. personality traits und 

sttribu nave been analysed for guidance in future 
recruiting. These records, assessment methods, and trained 
personnel remain a significant &8U asset. 


agents uot only in Wasbington but in the ? 
remains with &S0 or is to en large extent recoverable. 


Security officers have been on duty with 
a Gee, ESS 


g —- - i i -_” 


ing coordinated at Washington headquarters the 

8 of security within the agency nave been high 

pees my te the varied nature of the ts ‘ 
fune and stations of duty. These s re 
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Truman to the Secretaries of State, War, and Navy, 22 January 


1946 (Photocopy) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


oem ep 
soe HINGTON 
od ae Se UASINNS TO 


lL. IS is my deaire, and I hereby direst, thet all Federal foreign 


intelligence activities be planned, developed end ccordinated so as to 


assure the most effective acccuplishment of the intelligence nissian 


related to the national security. I hereby designate you, together vith 


another person to be named by ue as my porecnal representative, as the 


vy 


Mational Intelligence Authority to accomplish this purpess. 


eo 2, Within the limits of available apprepristions, you shall cosh 


Suen tine to tino assign pesoens end fesilitics fm ypyr respective 


Dapertnente, which percens chal) ecllectively fen © Cedtvel IotAiiguase 
QGreup end shall, under the direction ef a Direster of Central Intelligenss, 
aecigt the National Intelligence Authority. The Direster of Central In- 
telligesss shall be designated by ms, diall be responsible to the Neticenal 


Tatelligense Authority, and shall rit as 8 now-veting member thereof. 


Se Subject te the existing lew, and to the direction and contre) 
Cf the Hetienal Intelligences Authority, the Direster of Central Intelli- 


| genes challs 
a. Ascmplich the ecreletion end evalusticn of 
intelligence seleting to the anticnal socusity, and the 


ary» 


appropriate dissemination within the Government of the 
resulting strategic and national policy intelligence. 

Im eo Going, full use shall be asde of the staff and 

facilities of the intelligesce agenties of your Depart- 
aente. 

b. Plans for the coordination of such ef the activi- 
thes of the intelligence agencies of your Departments as 
relate to the ational security and recummend to the Ihn- 
tional Intelligence Authority the establishment of such 
over-all policies and objectives as will assure the acst 
effective accomplishment of the national intelligence 
mission. | ' 
. Perform, for the benefit of said intelligence 

agencies, each services of common concern as the Matioral 
Intelligence Authority determines can bs ore efficiently 
ecoemplished centrally. 

4. Perform such other functions and duties related 
te intelligence affecting the asticnsl security as tke 
Presiddat aad the Mational Intelligence Authority my froa 

time to tine direst. 

be Be pelice, lew enforcement or isterml security functions 
ehall be euerciced under tunis direstive. 

Se Such intelligence rescived by the intelligences agenstics of 
your Departasate es aay be desiguated by the Mational Intelligence 
authority chal) be frealy eveilabie to the Direster ef Central Intelli-~ 


gence for correlation, evaluation or disseninstion. fo the extent 
approved by the National Intelligence Authority, the operations of 

enié intelligence agencies shall be open to inspection by the Directer 
of Central Intelligence in comestion with planning functions. 

: . 6. The existing intelligence agencies of your Departments 

shall centime to ecllest, evaluste, correlete and dissexinate depertam- 
tal intelligence. 

7. The Direster of Central Intelligence shall be advised by 
am Intelligence Advisory Board consisting of the heads (or their repre- 
sentatives) of the principal military and civilian intelligence agencies 
of the Goverment having functions releted to national security, as 
Gotermined ty the National Intelligence Authority. 

GS, Within the scope of existing lus and Presidential directives, 
other departnentes and agencies of the executive branch of the Federal 
Goverment shall furmish sach intelligence information relating to the 
national scsurity es is in their possession, and as the Direstor of 
Central Intelligence may fran tine to tine request pursuant to regule- 
tions of the National Intelligence Anthority. 

9. Mothing herein shall be construed to authorise the making 
ef investigations inside the continental limite ef the United States 
and ite possessions, except as provided by lew end Presidential 
éLrectives. | 


w~. Za the contast of thes estivitics the Sstiens) Istelli~ 
(rave Anthertty and the Director of Contea) Intelligence shall be 
reepenaihie for fully protecting iatelliganss sourves sad asthots. 


Sincerely yours, 


& National Intelligence Authority, minutes of the National Inielli- 
gence Authority’s 2nd Mecting, 8 February 1946 


COPY BO. 


Director of Central Inteliigenc: 
Mr. James S. Lay, Jr., Central Intelligence Group 
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therefore recommended deletion 
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TEE RATIONAL IVTELLIGESCE AUTHORITY: 
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"a. Pro@uction of daily summaries 
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Authority, and edéit 
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Pursuant to the attached letter from the Fresident, dated 
22 Januery 1346. designating the undvrsigned as the Nations] — 
Intelligence Ac ‘nority, you are hereby directed to perform your 
mission, as Director of Central Intelligence, in accordance vith 
the folloving policies and procedures: 


1. The Ceritral Intelligence Group shall be considered, 

| organized and operated as e cooperative interdcpartaentel 
ectivit7, with adequate and equitable participction by the State, 
Wer and Navy Departments and, cs recommended by you cnd approved 
by us other Pederal depertments and agencies. The Army Air 
Porces will be represented on a basis similar to thet of the 

Aray and the Hevy. | 


2. The Central Intelligence Group vill furnish stretegic and 
national policy intelligence to the Fresident and the State, 
Wer and Nevy Depertments, and, as appropriate, to the Stete-War- 
Favy Coordinating Committee, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and ctne 
governmente] depertments end agencies having strategic end polig 
functions releted to the national security. 


3. The composition of the Intelligence Advisory Board vill 
be flexible and vill depend, in each instance, upon the subject 
matter unger consideration. The 8; cial Assistant to tpe 
Sesretary of State in charge of Research and Intelligence, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff 0-2, MPOS, tye Chief of Heval Intelli- 
@enee and the Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Intelligence (or 
their representatives) vill be permanent members. You vill 


-li- 


invite the head (or bis representative) of any other intelligence 
agency having functions related to the nations] security to sit 
as & member on all astters within the province of his. sgeacy. 

’ “f All recommendations, prior to submission to this authority, 
"1 will be referred to the Board for concurrence or comment. Any 
a recommendation which you and the Intelligence Aévisory Boerd ep- | 
a _ prove unanimously and have the existing authority to execute acy 


be put into effect without ection by this Authority. If any 
member of the Board does not concur, you will submit to this 
Authority the basis for bis non-concurrence at the same time 
that you subsit your recommenéation. 


4. Recommendations approved by this Authority vill, vhere 
applicable, govern the intelligence ectivities of the separete 
Gepartments represented herein. The members of the Intelligence 
Advisory Boerd vill each be responsible for ensuring that epprov- 
ed recommendations are executed vithi. their respective depert- 
ments. 


5. You will submit to this Authority as soon as practicable a 
proposal for the orgenizstion ofthe Central Intelligence Group 

: $ and an estimate of the personnel and funds required from each 

4 department by this Group for the balence of this fiscal year 

| and for the next fiscal year. Each year thereafter prior to 

, the preparation of departmentel budgets, you vill submit e 

‘= similar estimate for the following fiscal ye*r. fs approved by 
$ PA. this Authority ané vithin the limits cf available appropriations, 4% 
the necessary funds and persotinel vill be sede available to | 
you by errangezent between you end the appropriate department 
through ite member on the Intelligence Advisory Board. You 
: ray determine the qualifications of personnel and the adequacy , 
a: of individual candidates. Personné] assigned to you vill be 
4y | under your opvrationsl end efministretive dontrel, subject only ; 
. «$$ Mecesaary personnel procedures in each éepartuent. i. 
ic sa | 4 


‘Mia DIR 1 


é F 
6. The Central Intelligence Group will utilise ell availeble 
intelligence in progucing strategic and national policy intel-. 
Agence. /11 intelligence reports prepared by ths Central Intel- 
Agence Group will note any substantial dissent by a participat- 
ing intelligence agency. 


7. As required in the performance of your authorized mission, 
there will be mate eveilable to you or your author‘sed represen- 
tatives all necessary facilities, intelligence and information 
in the possession of our respective departments. Arrangements 
to carry this out will be made with members of the Intelligence 
Advisory Board. Conversely, 211 facilities of the Central 
Intelligence Group end all intelligence prepared by it will be- 
made available to us and, through arrangements egreed betveen 
you and the members of the Intelligence Advisory Board, subject 
to any authorised restrictions, to our respective depertucnts. 


8. The operations of the intelligence agencies of our 
Gepartments vill be open to inspection by you or your authorised 
representatives in connection vith yourplenning functions, under 
arrangements agreed to betveen you end the respective members 
of the Intelligence Advisory Board. 


9. You are ruthorised to request of other Pederal departacnts 
and agencies any information or assistance required by you in 
the performance of your huthorised mission. 


10. You will be responsible for furnishing, from the personne) 
| Of the Central Intelligence Group, « Secretariat for this 
Authority, vith the functions of preparing agenda, reviewing and 
Cireulating papers for consideration, attending ell meetings, 
| Keeping and publishing minutes, initiating ané revieving the 
implementation of decisions, end performing other necessary 


Secretary. of State “or bid Secretary of the Navy 


16, Central Intelligence Group; “Daily Summary,” 15 February 
1946 (Ditto copy) ) 
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l. Secret Yalta and Tehran for Sale in Paris--The gris Embassy 
3 andthe USSR at 
Yalta and Tehran have been offered for sale in ‘Paris by agents of ‘‘some 
Russians in Switzerland, and ihai a French and e Swiss spaper are con- 
sidering their publication. Ambassador Caffery has some of these 
“agreements ‘there are said to be eleven.of them), about which he reports 
the following: 9 ; 

a. In one Tehran “agreement” the US promised to supply the USSR with 
a $10 billion credit in return for a Soviet commitment to support our pro- 
posals for fac :litating worid trade, fair distribution of raw materials, and the 
regulation of international currency. : 


b. In one Yalta “‘agreement’’, allegedly signed by Hopkins and Molotov, 
the US recognized a Soviet claim of free access to the Mediterranean in 
return for a Soviet agreement (1) to recognize the absolute independence of 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, k umania, Bulgaria and Yugoslayia and 
(2) to renounce any agreements with those countries giving the Soviets a pre- 
ferred position. , 


_ ¢ Another Yalta ‘‘agreement’’ covered the Soviet use of German 


‘In addition, the Embassy reports that these agents are also said to 
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4. GERMANY: Discontinuance of relief for ced in US Zone--Tne 
Wer ; announce the 
discontinuance of relief oy | july for all displaced persons in the US Zone in 
Germany. An exception will be made, however, for those persons who are 
unwilling to be repatriated because of possible persecution on the grounds of 
race, religion, etc. Those desiring repatriation will be moved out by 1 July. 


$. TURKEY: USSR to wait for solution of Turkish ‘ lem’’--In con- 
versation ore , asre 
Ankara, Soviet Ambassador Vinogradov has stated that “‘we waited a long 
time regarding the arrangement we wanted with Poland and finally got it; we 
can walt regarding Turkey.”’ He said that for a reestablishment of friendly 
relations between the two countries, a solution of the USSR’s claims regard- 
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PROGRESS REPORT 
ON THE 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE GROUP 


cory wo. 5 


7 June 1946 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AUTHORITY 


~ 


SUBJECT: Progress Report on the Central Intel e 


The Central Intelligence Group was officially acti- 

vated on 8 February 1946 pursuant to the approval of N.I.A. Di- 
rective Ho. 2. Actually, & small group of personnel from the 
State, War, end Navy- Departments had been assembled beginning 
on 25 January, three days after the President signed the letter. 
directing the establishment of the National Intelligence Au- 
thority. 
2. ORGANIZATION 

| The Central Intelligence Group has been organized in 
accordance with N.I.A. Directive No 2. The major components 
at the present time are the Centre) Planning Staff, charged vith 
planning the coordination of intelligence activities, and the 
Central Reports Staff, responsible for the production of na- 
tional policy intelligence. A Chief of Operational Services, 
with @ small staff, has been designated as «@ nucleus from vhich 
@n organization to perform services of common concem may be 
built. A small Secretariat to serve the National Intelligence 
Authority, the Central Intelligence Group, and the Intelligence 
Advisory Board, has been created. The Administrative Division | 
Consists of an Administrative Officer, « Security Officer, « 
Personnel Officer, and © small group of treined personnel to 
Provide necessary administrative services for the Centre) Intel- 
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3- PERSONNEL | 
Personnel ‘for C.I.G. has been requested and selected 
on the principle that only the most experienced individuals in 
each field of intelligence activity should be utilised in this 
vital preliminary period. The responsible officers in the De- 
partments have cooperated wholeheartedly toward this end. How- 
ever, the procurement of C.1.G. personnel has necessarily been 
@ rather slow process, in view of the demobilisation and the 


fact that C.I.G. and departmental requirements for qualified 


individuals naturally had to be reconciled in many specific 
cases. The present status of C.I.G. personnel is shown in 
the following tabulation: 


TOTAL 1 = 43 199(13A) 79 | 16 3 | Tl 165 
Accepted but not yet . 

TOTAL la as 7 |) «643 | 265 
$ cf Authorised | Xt, 4 lps — |. — | a — 


# Includes Office of Director, Secretasiat, and Chief of Operational Services. 


ninth," ~ authorised by NIA. Directive Ho, 2 ; 
"4" = Personnel assigned ty A-2 
-2- yom. og 


It may be seen that the organization of the Central 
Planning Staff has been given priority, since effective plan- 
ning is considered 8 necessary prelude to accomplishment of 
the C.I.G. mission. Concentration is now placed on manning 
the Central Reports Staff. ‘The need for filling positions in 
the Administrative Division has been largely allevizted by 
the part-time use of the personnel and facilities of the Stra- 
tegic Services Unit, although this Division will require re- 
inforcement vhen centralized operations are undertaken. 

A development of great importance regarding person- 
nel bas been the designati.. of specially qualified consult- 
ants to the Director of Centrel Intelligence. An outstanding 
scientist with wide intelligence experiance, Dr. H. PF. | 
Robertson, is Senior Scientific Consultant to the Director. 
arrengements are well advanced for the designation of Mr. 
George F. Kennan, recently Charge d'Affaires in Moscow and 6 | 
Poreign Service Officer with a distinguished career, as Spe- 
cial Consultant to the Director, particularly on U.8.3.R. af- 
fairs. 


4. 
The activities of the Central Intelligence Group to 


date have been characterised principally by the administrative 
details of organisation, the consideration of urgent problems, 
and the basic planning for ® sound future intelligence progres. 
Basic policies and procedures regarding the organisstion have 
been established. Urgent problems in the intelligence field, 


especially as regards certain vital operations, have been 
carefully studied and appropriate action has been or is ready 
te be taken. Substantisl progress has been made in the enal- 
ysis of long-range intelligence problems. The throes of ini- 
tial organization and planning are, therefore, generally past, 
and the time for initiation of centralized intelligence oper- 
ations has now been reached. 


tion of Inte e Activities. Beginning - 
on 12 February 1946, four days after the activation of C.1.G., 


the C.1.G. has been receiving numerous suggestions or recom- 
mendations for studies leading to the effective coordination 
of Federal intelligence activities. A number of other studies 
of this type have been initiated by C.I.G. These problems 
generally fall into three categories: (a) problems for which . 
partial but inadequate solutions were evolved during the var; 
(>) problems which existing Governmental machinery vas unable 
to solve or incapable of solving; and (c) problems which re- 
quired new solutions in the light of the post-hostilities sit- 
uation. 

Some of these problems, particularly in the third 
category, require urgent interim solution. Among these prob- 
lems for vhich interim solutions have been evolved or initi- 
ated are the liquidation of the Strategic Services Unit, the 
development of intelligence on the 0.5.8.R., and the coordins- 
tion of scientific intelligence. rt 


Problems for which immediate solutions are vell ad- 


vanced include the following: 


&. Provision for monitoring press and prope- 
gande broadcasts of foreign povers. 


- Provision for coordinating the soquisiticn 
of foreign publications. 


¢. Coordination of collection of intelligence 
information. 


a. Coordination of intelligence research. 
. Essential elements of information. 


e 
f. Provision for collect fore intelligence 
information by clendest ° 


g: Intelligence on foreign industrial establish- 
ments. 


h. Interim study of the collection of intel- 
ligence information in Chins. 


i. Central Register of Intelligence Information. 
Projscts which are in various stages of study or 


planning cover the following additional subjects: 


&. Disposition of files of the U.S. Strategic 
Survey. 


b. Censorship planning. 

c. Intelligence terminology. 

a. Resources potential prograz. 

e. — of sampling eran to intel- 
£ 

& 


Io 


, Survey of cov of the fore language 
press in the Uni States. _ 


. ___alligence on foreign, petroleum gevelop- 
2. Qoordination of geogrephical and related in- 
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(Continued) 


i. Disposition of the Publications Review Sub- 
committee of the Joint Intelligence Con- 
mittee. 


j. Survey = the hens Intelligence Study Pub- 
lishing Board 


k. Disposition of the pho phic intelligence 
file in the Department °f State. 


1. Coordinated utilization of private reseerch 
in the social sciences. 


m. Index of U.S. residents of foreign intelli- 
gence potential. 


n. Exploitation of American business concerns 
with connections ebroed as sources of foreign 
intelligence information. 

©. Planning for psychological verfare. 


p- Utilization of the services of proposed 
minerals ettaches. 


One of the functions of C.1.G. which has assumed 
great importance is the support of adequate budgets for Depart- 
mental intelligence. Coordinated representation to the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress, of the budgetary requirezents 
for intelligence activities, promises to be one cf the most : 
effective means for guarding against arbitrary depletion of 
intelligence resources at the expense of nationa)] security. 

So long as the C.1.G. is dependent upon the Departments for 
budgetary suppor:, however, its authority to speak as an un- ~ 
biased guardian of the national security will be suspect end 
therefore not wholly effective. ’ 


ant to H.I.A. Directive Ho. 2, the Central Reports Staff con- 


‘ centrated on the production of « factual Deily Summary, the 
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the first issue of which was dated 13 February. Although this 


Summary covered operational as well as intelligence matters 


and involved no C.1I.G. interpretation, it has served to keep 
the C,I.G. personnel currently advised of developments and 
formed @ basis for consideration of future intelligence re- 
ports. 

Despite the undermanned condition of the Central Re- 
ports Staff, the urgent need for @ Weekly Summary has resulted 
in the decision to produce the first issue-on 14 June. Until 
adequately staffed in all geographic areas, however, this pub- 
lication will concentrate on those areas for which quelified 
personnel is now available. The concept of this Weekly Sun- 
mary is that it should concentrate on significant trends of 
events supplementing the normal intelligence produced by the 
Depertments. Procedures are being developed to ensure that 
the items contained therein reflect the best ju‘gment of qual- 
ified personnel in C.1I.G. and the Departments. 

The primary function of C.I.G. in the production of 
intelligence, however, will be the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of definitive estimates of the capabilities and intentions — 
of foreign countries as they affect the national security of 


the United States. The necessity of assigning the best quali- 
fied and cerefully selected personnel to this vitel task has 
delayed its initietion. Solution of the relationship of this 
C.1.%. activity to the Departments, the State-War-Navy Coordi- 
ting Committee, the Joint Chiefs of Steff, and other agencies 
concerned with the national security, has also been deferred 
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pending the procurement of adequate personnel. This procure- 
ment has now been given priority, and it is anticipated tnat 
the Centrel Reports Steff will be prepared to produce national 


policy intelligence at an early date. 


Performance of Centralized Operational Services. The 


operation of central services by the C.I.G. has been considered 
to be a subject requiring careful study to ensure that Depart- 
mental operations are not impeded or unnecessarily duplicated. 
The urgent need for central direction of the activities and 
liquidation of the Strategic Services Unit was recognized by 
the N.I eA. and an arrangement was effected whereby this Unit 
is operated by the War Department under directives from the | 
Director of Central Intelligence. This arrangement temporarily 
provided C.I.G. with facilities for direct collection of re- 
guired information but is admittedly only a stop-gep measure. 
C.I.G. planning and organization has now progressed 
to the point where firm recommendations may be made for C,.1.G 
operation of intelligence services which can be more efficient- 
ly accomplished centrally. Among those operations under con- © 
sideration as C.1.G. activities are: 


&. Monitoring press and propagande broadcasts 
of foreign powers. 


b. Collection of foreign intelligence informa- 
tion by clandestine methods. 


c. Production of static intelligence studies 


of foreign areas, to replace Joint Army- 
Navy Intelligence Studies. (JANIS). . 
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. Establishment of a Central Register of In- 
telligence Information. 


|Q 


Basic research and analysis of intelligence 
subjects of common interest to ell Depart- 
ments, such as economics, geogrephy, sociol- 
Ogy, biographical date, etc. 


In the consideration of performance by C.1I.G. of cen- 
tral operations, however, the ecministrative, budgetary and 
legel difficulties of the present organization have presented 
real probiems. The reduction of Departmental funds and person- 
nel for intelligence activities have made it difficult for De- 
partments, despite their desire to cooperate, to furnish the 
necessary facilities to C.J.G. The inability of C.1I.G. to re- 
cruit personnel directly from civilian life, and the adminis- 


trative complications of procuring personnel from the Depart- 
ments, are likely to jeopardize effective conduct of C.1.G. 
operations. The lack of enabling legislation making the C.1.G. 
a legal entity has made it impossible to negotiate contracts 
which are required for many operations, such 4s the monitoring 
of foreign broadcasts. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 
@. The present organizational relationship between 
the National Intelligence Authority, the Central Intelligence 
Group, and the Intelligence Advisory Board is sound. 

b. The initial organizational and planning phase 
of C.1.G. activities has been completed and the operation of 
centralized intelligence services should be undertaken by 


C.I.G, at the earliest practicable date. 
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c. The National Intelligence Authority and the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Group should obtain’ enabling legislation 
and an independent budget as soon as possible, either as part 
of @ new national defense organization or as @ separate agency, 
in order that (1) urgently needed central intelligence oper- 
ations may be effectively and efficiently conducted by the 
Central Intelligence Groun, and (2) the National Intelligence 
Authority ané the Central Intelligence Group will have the 
necessary suthor.ty and standing to develop, support, co- 
ordinate and direct an adequate Federal intelligence program 


for the national security. 


SIDNEY W. SOUERS 
? Director 
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12. George M. Elsey, Memorandum for the Record, 17 July 1946 


(Photocopy) 


17 July 1946 


_ On 16 July Er. Clifford met Mr. Huston and Mr. Lay froa 
the Central Intelligence Group, in :is office and discussed ui th 
thea a proposed bill for the establishment of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. Comnancer Fisey was also present. 


Tne basis of the discussion was the craft bill which 
had been submitted by General Vandenberg to Mr. Clifford for 
comment, and Mr. Clifford's memorandum in reply of 12 July 1946. 


@ govermem agmcy. Mr. Clifford also remrked that 
the Presidert had intended that his letter of 22 Jamary 1946 
wuld provide a workable plan for the Central 


Intelligence 
Group. Zr. Clifford than asked if experience had shown that 
_the plan outlined in the President's letter was not workable. 


Mr. Huston and Mr, Lay ciscussed at eome length the 
administrative difficulties which the Central Intelligasce 


Intelligence Group should becomes an operating agency with « 
large staff of Intelligence experts. _— : 
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mencrandms of 12 July. Mr. Huston and Mr. Lay agreed tint all 
of Mr. Clifferd's points were. sell taken and they agreed to 
rewrite the bill incorpurati: z his suggestions. | 

It was apparent during thf bemgbay part of the 


discussion that neither Mr. Huston nor Mr. Lay had given much 
thought to the words which they had wed in drafting the bill. 


Intelligence. In their hasty preparation of the draft in this 


. scicsors-ant-feste method, they bad felled to grasp the essential 


point that the Bational Intelligence Autuority should be a plamiing 
group and the Central Intelligence agency an opersting group. 


Mr. Clifford pointed out to them the ~robeble opposition 


“which & proposed bill would arouse if great care ani thought were 


not given to the choice of w. te used, 


ir. Mecten cit in Lag ail) prepare © uew W422 end 
sent it to Mr. Clifford fer comment. 


°, 
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13. National Intelligence Authority, minutes of the NIA’s 
4th Meeting, 17 July 1946 


See cory no, °4 
NI.A. 4th Meeting 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AUTHORITY 


Minutes of Meeting held in Room 212 
Department of State Building 


on Wednesday, 17 July 1946, at 10:30 a.m. 


MEMBERS PRESENT 


Secretary of Stete Jamer F. Byrnes, in the Chair 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patte.*son 

Acting Secretary the Navy John L. Sullivan 

Fleet Admiral Will: D. Leahy, Personsi 
Representative af the President 

Lt. General Hoyt S.. Vandenberg, Director of 
Central Intelligence 


ALSO, PREGENT ° 


Dr. William L. Lenger, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of Stale for Research and Intelligence 
Mr. John D. Hickerson, Department of State 
Colenel Charles W. McCarthy, USA 
Captain Robert L. Dennison, USN 


SECRETARIAT 


Mr. James S. Lay, Jr., Secretary, Nationsl 
Intelligence Authority 
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1. REPORT BY THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


SECRETARY BYRNES asked Generel Vendenberg to give the 
members a report on present and future matters concerning the 
Ventral Intelligerce Group. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG invited attention to the conclusions 
contained in the "Progress Report on the Central Intelligence 
Group" by Admiral Souers, former Director of Central intelligence. 
Generel Vandenberg explained that at the present time each 
intelligence agency is working along the lines of primary 
interest to its department. It is his belief that C.1.G. should 
find out what raw material received by one department is of 
interest to the others. In order to do this, C.1.%. must be 
in 6 pusition to see and screen 4ll rew material received. 

For exemple, eos regards & given steel plant, State is studying" 
whet: products ere wade there ani the rate of production. War 
Department, however, is interested in the construction and 
physical details of the plant, the railroads serving it, and 
other data required for target information. State Department, 
if it broadened the base of its studies, might well be able 

to furnish at least part of that type of economic intelligence. 
It is the job of C.1I.G., therefore, to find out the needs of all 
the departments and to meet them, either by recommending thet 
one department expand its activities or by performing the neces- 
sary research in C.I1.G. In order to do this, an sdequate and 
cepable staff is urgently required in C.I.G. It is extrezely 
difficult administratively to procure the necessary personnel] 
under the present arrangement. General Vandenberg therefore 
feels that he must have his own funds and be able to hire 
people. This means that C.I.G. must be set up as an agency by 
enabling legislation. 


SECRETARY BYRNES expressed the understanding that the 
N.I.A. was intentionally established ez it is in an effort to 
avoid the necessity for an independent budget. 


SECRETARY PATTERSON agreed, and explained that this was 
designed to conceal, for security reasons, the amount of money 
being spent on central intelligence. 


SECRETARY BYRNES thought that it would be difficult to 
explain to Congress the need for intelligence funds vithout 
jeopardizing security. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG thought thet such considerations should 
be balanced egainst the added administrative difficulties 
they caused. He expressed the belief that the important thing 
wes that the Central Intelligence Group should be an effective 
and efficient. organization. 


ADMIRAL LBAHY said that it was always understood that 
C.1.G. eventually would broaden its scope. It was felt, however, 
that the Departments initially coulé contribute sufficient funds 
and personnel to get it started. He is about convinced that 
R.I.A. should now attempt to t its own appropriations. These 
appropriations, hovever, should be small, since the three 
— should continue to furnish the bulk -f the necessary 

f. 


SECRETARY PATTERSON thought that the administrative probleme 
could be worked out under the present errangements. 


SECRETARY BYRNES believed that the major problem vas tc 
find a way for the departments to give C.1.G. the money it 
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SECRETARY PATTERSON stated that lic was perfectly willing 
o Girect Army intelligence to furmish the necessary funds 
= C.I.G. and then let the Director of Central Intelligence 
pick his own personnel with those funds. He opposed 4 separate. 
pone oy he does not want to expose these intelligence 
operations. 


SECRETARY BYRNES agree¢ that ve could not afford to make 
such disclosures in this country. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG pointed ow: thet each personnel sction 
must be handled at present by 100 people in each t. 
This means that knowledge of C.I.G. personnel is exposed to 

300 people in the three departments. He feels that handling 
personnel actions vithin C.I.G. itself would improve security. 


ADMIPAL LEAHY agreed thet it was undesirable that so many 
people in the departments should have knowledge of 0.1.G. He 
fs.s that if each department gave 0.1.G. funds, personnel actions 
could be taken by C.1.G. itself without expos ing then. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG pointed out thet this would still 
require defending three separate appropriations acts before 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


DR. LANGER agree’ that the funds would have to be defended 
before the Congress in any case. 


SECRETARY BYRNES recalled that meubers of Songress had 
offered to include the State Department intelligence budget under 
such terms as “investigations abroad" or as an edded amount 
in any other budget account. He felt that since Congress var 
epperently willing to do this, the funds might eesily be hidden 
in this manner within departmental budgets. 


DR. LANGER thought that Admiral Leahy's suggestion woul? 
be very effective. It might be possible to give K.I.A. en 
independent t for the more overt activities, and hide 


ether funds in tal appropriations. This vould serve 
as ideal —s —, covert activities. Moreover, he believed 
that an dation for C.1I.G. would make General 


Teukalinae oho of more stfee ive in supporting departmental intelli- 
gence budgets. 


ADMIRAL LEAHY felt that this problem must be approached 
very carefully. He believed that no one was better qualified 
to advise B.I.A. on this than Secretary Byrnes, vith his 
Congressional backgrounéd. Admiral Leahy stated that the Preri- 
Gent authorized him to make it clear that the President con- 


Iatelligence 

out the directives of the H.1.A. Admiral said there vere 
some indications that the Director of Central lligence, 
with the Intelligence Advisory Boaré, might tend to assum 
grosses control over intell activities than was intended. 

rel Leahy reitereted the President holds the Cabinet 
officers on H.J.A. primarily responsible for coordination of 
intelligence activities. 


SECRETARY SULLIVAN compared the Director of Central 
Intell to an ae vice ooo pocaens who carries out 
the ins tions ané policies of B.I.A. 
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ADMIRAL LEAHY stated that with regard to « Bill to obtain 
an independent budget and status for H.I.A., the Presigent 
considers it insdviseble to ettempt to present such « bill 
before the present Congress. The President feels that there is 
mot enough time for the N.I.A. to give this question sufficient 
study. ‘The President feels, however, that « bill might be 
épafted and be unser gtuce Ww the N.I.A. with @ view to the 
possibility of presenting it to the next Congress. Admiral 
Leahy stated that in the meantime he felt that General Vandenberg 
should be given, so far as practicable, sll the assistance that 
he requires. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG pointed out thet C.I.G. is not an agency 
suthorized to disburse funds. Therefore even vith funds from 
the departments, it would require disbursing and authenticating 
officers in all three departments, plus the necessary accounting 
organization in C.I.G. He felt that this was requiring four 
fiscal operations where one should suffice. 


ADMIRAL LEAHY suggested, and SECRETARY BYRWES agreed, 
that this might be taken care of by the vording of an approprie- 
tions ect. 


DR. LANGER questioned this possibility unless C.1.G. was 
given status as 6 disbursing agency. 


SECRETARY BYRNES thought this status could be given the 
agency by the President under the authority of the Emergency 
Powers Act. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG said that he understocc that this 
solution was decided against because it t indicate that 
N.1.A. was a temporary expedient which would terminate with 
the end of the President's war povers. 


SECRETARY BYRNES was sure that it could be done by the 
President under his reorganization authority and vithout 
reference to the Emergency Powers Act. Secretary Byrnes under 
took to talk with the Bureau of the Budget on this matter and 
report beck to the N.1I.A. 


ADMIRAL LEAHY was convinced that C.I.G. must have funds 
fcr which it does not have to account in detail. 


DR. LANGER questioned whether General Vandenberg was not 
more concerned over the cumbersome errangement for handling 
personnel actions in all three departments. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG stressed the fact chat vithout money 
there could be no personnel actions. For example, he noted 
that the State Department does not have sufficient funds to 
pay personnel required for ©.1.G. Genera] Vandenberg agrees, 
hovever, that personne] actions were extremely difficult under 
present arrangements. For example, it takes an average of 
Sis weeks to obtain security clearance from the Departments, 
and he does not feel that he should employ anyone without such 
Clearance. General Vandenberg stressed the fact that his 
greatest interest was in getting C.1.G. into operation by what- 
ever means possible. He felt that time was of the essence 
Guring this criticel period. 


SECRETARY BYRNES believed that che only way at present to 


avoid the administrative difficulties was to arrange tr heave 
each department transfer the necessary funds to 0.1.G. 
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GENERAL VANDENBERG pointed out the difficulty of obtaining 
funéds from the Departments. For example, although the State 
Department poquseses & about $330,000 for N.I.A., only $176, 000 
is being made available. While he apprecisted the need of the 
State Department for the other funds, this case exemplified the 
fact that C.I.G. could never be certain of receiving the funds 
which it requested and defended unless they were appropriated 
directly to C.1I.G. 


DR. LANGER believed that this situation would not recur 
in the future, but he ¢id agree that State's contribution to 
C.1.G. wes not adequate. He did not see, however, how this 
could be increased except through « deficiency bill. 


SULLIVAN asked why edéditionsal funds might not 


SECRETARY 
- be secured from the President's emergency fund 


GERERAL VANDENBERG stated that total funds available to 
$-5.0- for the fiscal year 1947 were $12,000,000, which left 


e@ shortage for effective tions gio, 000, 000. He asked 
whether it t be possible to obtein peruission to spend 
eveileble et an accelerated rate in anticipstion of the 


submission of the deficiency bill. 


SECRETARY BYRNES thought thet such permission could not 
be obtained. He noted that what Jeneral 5 csnnes tone 
stated was that C.1.G. had $12,000,000 and wanted 000, 900. 


Dr. LANGER questioned whether any mechanism vas to be 
available for reviewing this proposed budget. 


GENERAL VANDENBERO stated that he had the details aveilebdie. 
Be noted, however, hat comprehensive review meant that this 
information must be widely disclosed to personnel in three 
departments. 


SECRETARY SULLIVAN felt that since the President's remarks 
indicated that he held N.I.A. responsible, they must know 
the details regarding any C.1.G. budget request. 


At Secretary Byrnes' request, GENERAL VANDENBERG then 
made a brief report on C.I.G. activities. He noted that C.1.G. 
was taking over Poreign Brosdcast Intelligence Service an‘ 411 
clandestine foreign intelligence activities. In eddition, 
however C.1I.G. is receiving daily requests to take over 
functions now being done by various State, War and Nevy OCoe- 
mittees. One example is the suggestion that C.1.G. centralize 
the handling of codes and ciphers to improve their security. 
Another example i8 the concernd the War Department about ex- 

of information vith the British. The State-War-Navy 
c inat Committee has @ subcommittee covering this exchenge. 
but it handles only about 20 or 30 percent of the information 
actually exchanged. This subcommittee confines itself purely 
to secret matters, whereas the Army Air Forces believe that 
®& central clearing house should be established vhere the ber- 
@@ining value of this information may aleo be taken into account. 


DR. LANGER pointed out that the SWHOC subcommittee deciles 
only vith technics] military information. Ho feels, hovever, 
that the @m Gleo involves such matters as the transfer 
of non-militery information and the declassification of material. 
Unless these matters are centralized, each department will 
continue, as at present, going ite ovn way. 
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. GENERAL VANDENBED? r-porteé that he has already set uw an 
Office of Special Operations. He has also established an Inter- 
Gepartmental Coordinating and Planning Star:f, but only on o 

skeleton basis because of his need for edditionsl] personel. 


SECRETARY PATTERSON felt that all of General Vandenberg's 
present problems should be solved if the Secretary of State 
. can obtain help from the Bureau of the Budget. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG stated his problems, briefly, vere 
that he needed money, the suthority to spend it, and the 
euthority to hire ané fire. 


SECRETARY BYRNES felt there were really two problems: 
First, to find ways to handle the monsy now available, an’ second, 

to get whatever edditional funédsa@e required. He thought it 

be difficult to get additional funds fifteon days after 
the fiscal year hed begun. He questioned whether present funds 
should mot be sufficient since the understanding vas that C.I.¢. 
ene peemeeiy continuing fumctions which have been previously 
performed. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG expleined that C.1.G. was now under- 

oertein nev Fensticeb Gnd ales expanding some existing 
ones. In ansver to questions, General Vandenberg stated that 
he proposed to have about 1900 people in secret intelligence 
and & total of something less than 3000 in C.1.G. by the en’ of 
the fiscal year. 


DR. LANGER stated that he agreed with almost everything 
that General Vandenberg had saic, but thet he was impressed vith 
the imposing size of the proposed organization. He thought 
there should be « definite review of the program before 4 
request for an aéditional $10,000,000 is approved. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG pointed owt that there is «4 clear need 
for additional eppropriations for intelligence in view of 
changing conditions. During the war there were American forces 
4ll over the vorlé who were procuring information and intelli- 
gence in connection with military operations. These operations 
vere not copsidered as intelligence activities, however, and 
the funds required for them were not charged to intelligence. 


These operations are now shrinking rapidly. It is necessary, 
therefore, to have intell agents 411 over the world to 
get the same information Guring the wer was handed to 


intelligence agencies on a silver platter. 


SECRETARY PATTERSON agrved with this statement. He noted 
that in etch theater of operations G-2 activities were merely 
6 part + a operstions and vere not considered to be 
pert of the intelligonoe organisation directed from Washington. 


GENERAL VANDENBERG then discussed briefly his proposed 
organization chart for the Central Intelligence Group. He noted 
that there would be an Interdédepartmental Coordinat end 
Pi Steff to assist in the coordination of al]1 intell 

activities related to th> national security. There w .1é 
be four offices to conduct ©.I.0. operations, namely, Special 
ee Collection, Research and Evaluation, and Dissemina- 
on. 


. si» 


After further discussion, 
THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AUTHORITY: 


b. 


Hoteé Genetsl Vandenberg's report on the Central 
Intelligence Group. 


Noved that the Secre*ary of State would discuss with 
the Bureau of the Budget the solution of the problems 
@entioned by General Vandenberg, and would report back 
to the Authority. 


Hoteé the organization of the Central Intelligence 


—— which General Vandenberg was planning to put into 
e ect. 


14. Clifford to Leahy, 18 July 1946 


(Typed copy) 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
July 18, 1916 : 


My Gear Admiral Leahy: 


The President has directed me io assemble for him certain facts 
and information regarding the Soviet Union. He has directed me to 

obtain from the Central Intelligence Group estimates of the present 
and future foreign and military policies of the Soviet Union. I = : 
therefore writing to request that the National Intelligence Authority 
instruct the Director of Central Intelligence to prepare such estimates 
for submission to the President at the earliest practicable date. 


It is also desired that the Central Intelligence Group prspare 
f Soviet broad- 


Inasmuch as the President hopes that this information will be 
in his hands before the convening of the Peace Conference in Paris 
on 29 July 19h6, it is desixved that the reports I have requested be 
delivered to me pricr to that date, 


Very truly yours, 


/s/ Clark M. Clifford 


Special Counsel t o the President 


To: Director of Central Intelligence: 
—_ GP ree comply m4 + mater of rtority 


— /o/ William L. Leahy 
C) GIA bes ap cljestion te dectess Gaief of Staff 
0 © eeeteias informction of GA 

—— pA QOrsEGRET— 

authority: 


1S. 


CIG, Office of Research and Evaluation, ORE 1, “Soviet 
Foreign and Military Policy,” 23 July 1946 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE GROUP 


SOVIET FOREIGN AND MILITARY 
POLICY 
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23 July 1946 _ COPY NO. 


SOVIET FOREIGN AND MILITARY POLICY 


SUMMARY 


1. The Soviet Government anticipates an inevitasle conflict with the cap- 


‘ italist world. It therefore seeks to increase its relsiive power by ouilding 


up its own strength and undermining that of its assurca antagonists. 


2. At the same time the Soviet Union needs to avoid such a conflict for an 
indefinite period. It must therefore avoid provoking a strong reaction by a com- 
bination of major powers. 


3. In any matter deemed essential to its security, Soviet policy will prove 
adamant. ‘In other matters it will prove grasping and opportunistic, but flexible 
in proportion to the degree and nature of the resistance encountered. 


4. The Soviet Union will insist on exclusive domination of Europe east of 
the general line Stettin-Trieste. 


5. The Soviet Union will endeavor to extend its predominant influence to 
include all of Germany and Austria. 


6. In the remainder of Europe the Soviet Union will seek to prevent the 


' formation of regional blocs from which it is excluded and to influence national 


policy through the political activities of local Communists. 


7. The Soviet Unicr desires to include Greece, Turkey, and Iran in its 
security zone through the establishment of "friendly" governments in those 
countries. Local factors are favorable toward its designs, but the danger of 
provoking Great Britain end the United States in combination is a deterrent to 


' @vert action. 


8. The basic Soviet objective in the Par East is to prevent the use of 
China, Korea, or Japan as bases of attack on the Soviet Far East by gaining in 
each of those countries an influence at least equal to that of the United States. 


9. The basic Soviet military policy is to maintain armed forces capable of 
assuring its security and supporting its foreign policy against any possible 
hostile combination. On the completion of planned demobilization these forces 
will still number 4, 500.000 men. 


10. Por the time being the Soviets will continue to rely primarily on large 
masses of ground troops. They have been impressed by Anglo-American strategic 
air power, however, and will seek to develop fighter defense and long senge 
bomber forces. 


eer: 
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11. The Soviets will make a maximum «ffort to develop as quickly as pos- 
sible such special weapons as guided missiles and the atomic bomb. 


12. Purther discussion of Soviet foreign policy is contained in Enclosure 
"a"; of Soviet military policy, in Enclosure “"B". 
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1. Soviet foreign policy is determined, not by the interests or aspira- 
tions of the Russian people, but by tke prejudices and calculations of the 
inner directorate of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union. While the 
shrewdness, tactical cunning, and long-range forethought of this controlling 
group should not be minimized, its isolation within the Kremlin, ignorance of 
the outside world, and Marxist dogmatisa have significant influence on its ap- 
proach to problems in foreign relations. 


2. The ultimate objective of Soviet policy may be world domination. 
Such a condition is contemplated as inevitable in Communist doctrine, albeit 
as a result of the self-destructive tendencies of capitalism, which Communist 
effort can only accelerate. In view, however, of such actual circumstances as 
the marked indisposition of democratic nations to adopt the Communist faith 
and the greatly inferior war potential of the Soviet Union in relation to them, 
that goal must be regarded by the most sanguine Communist as one remote and 
largely theoretical. While acknowledging no limit to the eventual power and 
expansion of the Soviet Union, the Soviet leadership is more practically con- 
cerned with the position of the U.&.&S.R. in the actual circumstances. + 


8. Por the present and the indefinite future the fundamental thesis of 
Soviet foreign policy is the related proposition that the peaceful coexistence 
of Communist and capitalist states is in the long run impossible. Consequent- 
E- ly the U.S.S.R. must be considered imperiled so long as it remains within an 
antagonistic “capitalist encirclement."* This concept, absurd in relation to 
so vast a country with such wealth of human and material resources and no 
powerful or aggressive neighbors, is not subject to rational disproof precise- 
ly because it is not the result of objective analysis. It is deeply rooted in 
a haunting sense of internal and external insecurity inherited from the Rus- 
sian past, is required by compelling internal necessity as a justification for 
the burdensome character of the Soviet police state and derives its authority 
from the doctrine of Marx and Lenin. 


4. On the basis of this concept of ultimate inevitable conflict, it is 
the fundamental policy of the Soviet Union; 


a- To build up the power of the Soviet state; to assure its inter- 
nal stability through the isolation of its citizens from foreign influ- 
ences and through the maintenance of strict police controls; to maintain 
armed forces stronger than those of any potential combination of foreign 
powers; and to develop as rapidly as possible a powerful and self-suffi- 
cient economy. 


a 


b. To seize every opportunity to expand the area of direct or in- 
direct Soviet control in order to provide additional protection for the 
vital areas of the Soviet Union. 


* In this context socialism (as distinguished from communism) is considered 


as antagonistic as capitalisa. ; 3 
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c-. To prevent any combination of foreign powers potentially inimical 
to the Soviet Union by insistence upon Soviet participation, with veto 
power, in any international section affecting Soviet interests, by dis-— 
couraging through intimidation the formation of regional blocs exclusive 
of the U.S.S.R., and by expiciting every opportunity to foment diversionary 
antagonisms among foreign powers. 


ad To undermine the unity and strength of particular foreign states 
by discrediting their leadership, fomenting domestic discord, promoting 
domestic agitations conducive to a reduction of their military and economic 
strength and to the adoption of foreign policies favorable to Soviet pur- 
_ poses, and inciting colonial unrest. 


5. Although these general policies are premised upon a conviction of latent 
and inevitable conflict between the U.S.S.R. and the capitalist world, they also 
assume a postponement of overt conflict for an indefinite period. The doctrine 
of Marx and Lenin does not forbid, but rather encourages, expedient compromise 
or collaboration with infidels for the accomplishment of ultimate Communist pur- 
poses. The Soviet Union has followed such a course in the past and has need to 
do so still, for time is required both to build up its own strength and to weaken 
and divide its assumed antagonists. In such postponement, time is calculably on 
the side of the Soviet Union, since natural population growth and projected eco- 
nomic development should result in a gradual increase in its relative strength. 
It is manifestly in the Soviet interest to avoid an overt test of strength at 
least until, by this process, the Soviet Unien has become more powerful than any 
possible combination of opponents. Wo date can be set for the fulfillment of 
that condition. The Soviet Union sust therefore seek to avoid s major open con- 
flict for an indefinite period. 


6. The basis of Soviet foreign policy is consequently « synthesis between 
anticipation of and preparation for an ultimate inevitable conflict on the one 
hand and need for the indefinite postponement of such a conflict on the other. 
In any matter conceived to be essential to the present security of the Soviet 
Union, including the Soviet veto power in international councils, Soviet policy 
will prove adamant. In other matters Soviet policy will prove grasping, but 
opportunistic and flexible in proportion to the degree and nature of the resis- 
tamce encountered, it being conceived more important to avoid provoking a hos- 
tile combination of major powers than to score an immediate, but limited, gain. 
But in any case in which the Soviet Union is forced to yield on this account, 
as in Iran, it may be expec:sed to persist in pursuit of the same end by subtler 
means. 


SOVIET POLICY WITH RESPECT TO EASTERN EUROPE 

7. It is apparent that the Soviet Union regards effective control of 
Burope east of the Baltic and Adriatic Seas and of the general line Stettin- 
Trieste as essential to its present security. Consequently it will tolerate 
no rival influence in that région and will insist on the ssaintenance there of 
“friendly” governments - that is, governments realistically disposed to accept 


the fact of exclusive Soviet domination. That condition being set, the U.5S.5S.R. 
does not insist upon a uniform pattern of political and economic organization, 
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but adjusts its policy in sccordance with the local situation. The immediate 
Soviet objective is effective control, although the ultimate objective may 
well be universal sovietization. . 


6. In some cases no Soviet coercion is required to accomplish the de- 
sired end. in Yugoslavia and Albania the Soviet Union finds genuinely syz- 
pathetic governments themselves well able to cope with the local opposition. 
In Czechoslovakia also, although the government is democratic rather than 
authoritarian in pattern, no interference is required, since the Communists 
and related parties constitute a majority and the non-Communist leaders are 
"friendly." Even in Finland the Soviet Union has been able to display sodersa- 
tion, Finnish leaders having become convinced that a “friendly” sttitude is 
essential to the survival of the mation. In these countries the Soviet Unicon 
seeks to insure its continued predominance by the creation of strong bonds of 
economic and military collaboration, but does not have to resort to coercion 
other than that implicit in the circumstances. 


9. In Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria, however, the Soviet Union encounters 
stubborn and widespread opposition. The “friendly” governments installed in those 
countries are notoriously unrepresentative, but the Soviet Union is nevertheless 
determined tc maintain them, since no truly representative government could be 
considered reliable from the Soviet point of view. In deference to Western 
objections, elections may eventually be beld and some changes in the composi- 
tion of these governments may be permitted, but only after violent intimidation, 
thorougbgoing purges, electoral chicanery, and similar measures have insured 
the “friendly” character of the resulting regime. Continued political control 
of the countries in question will be reinforced by measures insuring effective 
Soviet control of their armed forces and their econonies. 


10. The elected government of Hungary was both representative and willing 
to be "friendly," but the Soviet Union has appsrently remained unconvinced of 
its reliability in view of the attitude of the Hungarian people. Accordingly 
coercion has been applied to render it unrepresentatively subject to Communist 
control in the same degree and manner as are the governments of Poland, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. The end is the same as that of the policy pursued in those coun- 
tries -— the secure establishment of a reliably "friendly" regime, however un- 
representative, coupled with Soviet control of the economic life of the country. 


SOVIET POLICY IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


11. Soviet policy in Austria is similar to that in Hungary, subject to the 
limitations of quadripartite occupation. Having accepted an elected Austrian 
government and unable to reconstruct it at will, the Soviet Union is seeking, 
by unilateral deportations and sequestrations in its ow sone and by demands 
for similar action in others, to gain, at least, economic domination of the 
country as « whole and to create, st most, a situation favorable toward « pre- 
dominant Soviet political influence as well, on the withdrawal of Allied con- 
trol. The Soviet Union will prevent a final settlement, however, until it is 
ready to withdraw its troops from Hungary and Rumania as well as Austria. 
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12. The Soviet Union hitherto has been content to proceec with the con- 
solidation of its position in eastern Germany free of quadripartite inter- 
ference. Wow, rejecting both federalization and the separation of the Rubr 
and Rhineland, it appears as the champion of German unification in opposition 
to the “imperalistic”™ schemes of the Western powers. A German administration 
strongly centralized in Berlin would be more susceptible than any other to 
Soviet pressure, and the most convenient means of extending Soviet influence 
to the western frontiers of Germany. The initial Soviet objective is pre- 
sumably such a centralized “anti-Fascist” republic with a coalition government 
of the eastern Suropean type, but actually under strong Communist influence 
and bound to the Soviet Union by ties of political and economic dependency. 


- 


SOVIET POLICY IN WESTERN EUROPE 


13. For a time it appeared that the Communist Party in France might prove 
able to gain control of that country by democratic political processes and 
Soviet policy was shaped to suprort that endeavor. The Communists recent e- 
lectoral reverses, however, appear to have led the Soviet Union to sacrifice 
a fading hope of winning France to a livelier prospect of gaining Germany. 

The Prench Communists remain a strong political factor nevertheless, and exer- 
cise disproportionate influence through their control of organized labor. That 
influence will be used to shape French policy as may be most suitable for Soviet 
purposes, and to prepare for an eventual renewal of the attempt to gain control 
of Yrance by political mean... A resort to force is unlikely in view ofthe 
danger of provoking a major international conflict. 


14. In Italy also the Communist Party is seeking major influence, if not 
control, by political means, with a resort to force unlikely in present cir- 
cumstaaces. The Party and the Soviet Union have payed their cards well to 
divert Italian resentment at the proposed peace terms from themselves toward 
the Western Powers. 


15. The Soviet Union misses no opportunity to raire the Spanish issue as 
ae means of embarrassing and dividing the Western Powers. Any change in Spain 
might afford it an opportunity for penetration. Even its goading of the West- 
ern Powers into expressions of distaste for Pranco sppear to have afforded it 
an opportunity to approach his. 


16. For the rest, the Soviet Union is concerned to prevent the formation 
of a Western Bloc, including Pranuce and the Low Countries, or a Scandinavian 
Bloc, in accordance with its general policy. As opportunity offers, it will 
seek to facilitate the growth of Communist influence in Scandinavia and the 
Low Countries, but not at the sacrifice of more important interests or at the 
risk of provoking a strong resection. 


SOVIET POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EaST 


17. The Middle East offers a tempting field for Soviet expansion because 
of its proximity to the Soviet Union and remoteness from other major powers, 
the weakness and instability of indigenous governments (except Turkey, and the 
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many ‘ocel antagonisms and minority discontents. It is, moreover, am ares of 
Soviet strategic interest even greater than that of eastern Burope,’' in view 
of the general shift of Soviet industry away from the European Frontier, but 
still within range of air atteck from the south, and of the vital importance 
of Baku oil in the Soviet economy. It is in the Middle East, however, that 
Soviet interest comes into collision with the established interest of Great 
Britain and that there is consequently the greatest danger of precipitating a 
major conflict. Soviet policy in the ares must therefore be pursued with due 
caution and flexibility. 


16. Given the opportunity, the Soviet Union might be expected to seek the 
following objectives: 


a At least the withdrawal of British troops from Greece, and at 
most the incorporation of that country in the Soviet sphere through the 
establishment of a "friendly" government. 


b. At least the political and military isolation of Turkey and the 
imposition of a new regime of the Straits more favorable to Soviet in- 
terests; at most the incorporation of that country in the Soviet sphere 
through the establishment there of a “friendly” government. 


, c- At least implementation of the recent settlement with Iran, 
which assures the Soviet a continued indirect control in Azerbaijan and 
an opportunity to develop any oil resources in northern Iran; at most, 
incorporation of that country in the Soviet sphere through the establish- 
ment there of a | *Seientiy® government. ' 

Soviet policy in pursuit of these objectives will be opportunistic, not 
‘only in relation to the local situation, but more particularly in relation to 
the probable reactions of the major powers. 


19. Soviet inturest in the Arab states is still airected rather toward 
exploiting them as a means of undermining the British position in the Middle 
East than as objectives in themselves. Their principal asset, the oil of 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia, would be economically inaccessible, although its denial 
to Britain and the United States in the event of war would be of important 
consequence. But, by fomenting local demands for the withdrawal of Bratish 
troops, the Soviet Union can hope to deny effective British support to Turkey 
and Iren. To this end the Soviet Union will exploit anti-British sentiment 
among the Arabs, and particularly the vexing Palestine issue. 


20. The Soviet Union has shown no disposition to intrude into the in- 
volved Indian situation, possibly finding it as yet impossible to determine 
the most advantageous course in that regard. It also shows no present aggres- 
sive intentions toward Afghanistan, although the establishment of a "friendly" 
government there would seem « logical, albeit low priority, objective. 
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SOVIE? POLICY IM THE PAR EAST 


21. The basic Soviet objective in Chins, Korea, and Japan is to prevent 
their becoming putential bases of attack on the Goviet Par East. This requires 
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that the U.S.S.R. exert with respect to each ap influence at least equal to 
(and preferably greater than) that of any other power. Since in this region 
Soviet policy encounters that of the Umitsed States, it must be pursued with 
due circumspection. 


22. Although the Soviet Union cannot hope to establish a predominant in- 
fluence over the whole of China, at least for a long “ime to come, it could 
accomplish its basic objective through either the formation of a coaliticn 
government, with the Chinese Communist Party* as a major participant, or a 
division of the country, with the Chinese Communist Party in exclusive control 
of those areas adjacent to the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R. should logically 
prefer the former solution as at once involving less danger of a collision with 
the United States and greater opportunity for the subsequent expansion of Soviet 
influence throughout China through political penetration by the Communist Party, 
and the course of its relations with the Chimese Government would seem to con- 
firm that preference. The U.S.S.R., however, would not be willing to sacrifice 
the actual political and military independence of the Chinese Communists unless 
assured of their effective participation in the proposed coalition. If, there- 
fore, efforts to establish such a coalition were to fail and unrestricted civil 
war were to ensue, the Soviet Union would probably support the Chinese Commun- 
ists in their efforts to consolidate their effective control over Manchuria and 
North China. 


23. In Korea the Soviets have shown that they will consent to the unifica- 
tion of the country only if assured of «2 “friendly” government. In defeult of 
unification on such terms, they are content to consolidate their control in the 
north and to bide their time, trusting that an eventual American withdrawal 
will permit them to extend *bheir predominant influence over the whole country. 


24. The Soviets have been extremely critical of American administration in 
Japan, which has afforded them no opportunity to establish the degree of influ- 
ence they desire. Regardless of the prevailing influence, they probably desire 
to see Japan politically and militarily impotent. The greater Japan's political 
disorganization, the greater would be their opportunity to establish an equal 
and eventually predominant influence there. 


SOVIET POLICY ELSEWHERE 


25. Soviet policy in other areas will follow the general lines set forth 
in paragraph 3, seeking to undermine the unity and strength of national states, 
to foment colonial unrest, to stir up diversionary antagonisms between states, 


* Despite a widespread impression to the contrary, the Chinese Communists are 
genuine Communists, differing from other foreign Communist Parties only in 
@ certain local self-sufficiency derived from territorial control and the 
possession of ap army, in consequence of which they exhibit unusual initia- 
tive and independence. In all essentials. they are an unusually effective 
instrument of Soviet foreign polic; 
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and to disrupt any system of | ntermational cooperstion from which the U.S.5.R. 
is excluded. Activity slong ‘hese lines is constant, though often inconspicu- 
ous. Ics importance to the Soviet Union derives not from any prospect of. direct 
gain, but from its effect in enhancing the relative power of the U.S.S5.R. by 
diminishing that of potential antagonists. 


26. Because of their position in world affairs, the United States and 
Great Britain will be the primary targets of such Soviet activities. In eddi- 
tion to domestic agitations, the effort will be made to distract and wesken ther 
by attacks upon their interests in areas of special concern to them. In Latin 
America, in particular, Soviet and Commurist influence wi'l be exerted to the 
utmost to destroy the inflaemce of ‘the United States end to cresie antagonisaus 
disruptive to the Pan American systex. 
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1. Soviet military policy derives from that preoccupation with security 
which is the basis of Soviet foreign policy. (See Enclosure "4", paragraphs 3 
and 4s.) On the premise that the peaceful coexistence of Communist and capi- 
talist states is in the lomg run impossible, and that the U.&.6.R. is in cos- 
stant peril'so long as it remains within a “capitalist encirclement,* it is the 
policy of the Soviet Union to maintain armed forces capable of assuring its 
security and supporting its foreign policy against any possible combinstian of 
foreign powers. The result is an army by far the largest in the world (except 
the Chinese). | 


2. Ewen the populous Soviet Union, however, cannot afford an unlinited 
diversion of manpower from productive civil pursuits, especially in view of 
manpower requirements for recomstruction and for the new Five Year Plan. Con- 
sequently it bas bad to adopt « demobilisation progres which is « compromise 
between the supposed requirements of security and those of the ecomomy. By 
September the strength of the armed forces will have been reduced from 12,500,000 
to 4,500,000 men."* Purther reduction is unlikely. 


3. The probable geographical distribution of the total strength indicated 
will be 1,100,000 in occupied Burope, 650,000 in the Par East, and 2,759,000 in 
the remainder of the U.S.&S.R. The composition will be $,200,900 (716) in the 
ground forces and rear services, 500.000 (116) in the sir forces, 300,000 (78) 
in the naval forces, and S5SOO,.000 (11%) in the MVD (political security forces). 
The post-war reorganization includes unification of command in « single Ministry 
of the Armed Porces having jurisdiction ower all forces except the MVD troops, 
which remain under the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 


4. In addition to ite ow forces, the Soviet Union is assisting end par- 
ticlpating in the reconstitution of the armed forces of its satellites in suck 
manner as to insure its effective control of ther While in this its object is 
primarily political, such forces supplement its own as locally useful suri ilier- 
les. 


5S. Soviet experience during the war wes limited aleost exclusively to the 
employment of large masses of ground troops spearbesded by mobile tank-artillery- 
infantry teams. Air power was employed chiefly for close ground support. Seval 
Operations wefe insignificant. The Soviets had omly limited experience in as- 
phibious operations, almost nome in airborne operations, and none with carrier 
based air operations. 


6. It appears that for the time being the Soviet Union will continue to 
rely primarily on large sasses of ground troops, but with emphasis on increased . 
Sechanization and further development of the tank-artillery-scbile iafantry 
spearhead. The ground support capabilities of the air forces will be maintained. 


* As compared with 562.000 in 1933 and 1,000,000 in 1935. 
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At the same tire, the Soviets may be expected to give increased attention to 
the strategic employment of air power, ir view of demonstrated Anglo-American 
capabilities in that regard, and to develop both fighter defense and iong 
range bomber forces. , 


7. Although there have been indications that the eventual development 
of a high seas fleet (or fleets) is a Soviet intention, its early accomplish- 
ment is p-chibited by inexperience, lack of shipbuilding capacity, and the 
higher priority of other undertakings. Even were these hindrances overcome, 
geography handicaps the Soviet Union as a naval power, since naval forces cn 
its several coasts would be incapable of mutual support. It is, however, 
within the capabilities of the Soviet Union to develop considerable submarine, 
light surface, and short-range amphibious forces. _ 


8 The industrial development, which competes with the armed forces for 
manpower, is. of course, intended to enhance the overall Soviet war potential. 
Beyond that, intensive effort will be devoted to the development of special . 
weapons, with particular reference to guided missiles and the atomic bomb. 

Some reports suggest that the Soviets may already have an atomic bomb of sorts, 
or at least the capability to produce a large atomic explosion. In any case, 
a maximum effort will be made to produce a practical bomb in quantity at the 


earliest possible date. 


16. Leahy to General [Hoyt S.] Vandenberg, 12 August 1946 
(Photocopy) 
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August 12, 1946 


MEMORANDUM FOR 
General Vandenberg: 


August 12th Attorney General Clark sent Mr. 
Tamm of F.B.I, to see mein regard to providing re- 
iiefs for a FBI. intelligence agents now in latin 
America. Attorney General wishes that the provision 
of National intelligenoe Agente be expedited as mush 
as possible and the Presidert wishes us to comply. 


F.B.I. needs its agents for work here within 
the United States, ' 


| Positive ob jection was expressed to our 
PP GO Set, men to discuss our common problems with 
e¢Veae 


It wuld appear advantageous for the Director 
of C.I. himself to make ali contacts with Mr. Hoover, 
and thet ex-F.B.I. men now in the C,.I. Group should 
certainly not be used for such contacts, 


Granting that there will be a age | reduction 
of efficiency fon, tet early relief of F.B.I. sin - 


It is certain that we should not employ in the 
C.I,G. any persons now in Ry and it is my opinion 
that to avoid offending Mr. Hoover we should not here- 
ixthertty, eaploy - ox. RE time separated, 
a 


DECLASSIFICD 
EX. 11652, vec. weap 76 +3) « © 
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17. Leahy to the President, 21 August 1946 (Photocopy) 


} 
F @1 August 1948 
From: Admiral Leahy at DERN FED 
fo: ‘The President ua 1s 
Yor wilt #abl NARS, Oa for, 


The National Intelligence Authority today approved the 
following quoted directive to be issued by the Authority to General 
Vandenberg. General Groves approves. 

Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal consider it very 
important that the directive be issued without delay. Secretary 

Acheson. stated that your approval should be obtained. 

The members of the Authority recommend your approval with - 
an understanding thet any action taken by the Authority will be 
without prejudice to future change that may be desired by the 

_ Atomic Energy Committees, I recomend approval. 

"Pursuant to the President's letter of 22 Jamury 1946, 
designating this Authority as responsible for plarming, developing, 
- end coordinating all Federal foreign intelligence activities so es 

to assure the most effective ecoomplishment of the intelligence 
mission related to the national security, the following policies 
and procedures relating to Pederai intelligence activities in the 
field of foreign atomic energy developments and potentialities 
affecting the national security are announced: 

1. The Director of Central Intelligence, subicct to the 
direction and control of this Authority, is hereby authorised and 
directed to coordinate the collection by agencies subject to 
coordination by N.I.A. of all intelligence information related 
to foreign atomic energy developments and potentialities which may 


‘\ arrest the national security, and to socouplish the correlations 
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evaluation, and appropriate dissemination within the Goverment 

of the resulting intelligences. The Director of Central Intelligence 
is further authorised to arrange with other intelligence agencies 
of the Goverment to utilize their collection facilities in this 
field, 


2. To accomplish the fimotion assigned in paregraph 1, the 
Secretary of War end the Oommanfing Generel of the lanhatten Engineer 
District have suthorised the transfer to the Central Intelligence 
Group of the personnel and working files of the Foreign Intelligence 
Branch operated by the Commanding General of the Manhattan Engineer 
District, effective at the earliest practicable date.” 
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18. Vandenberg, Memorandum for the President, 24 August 1946 


(Photocopy) 
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of near-term Soviet military action. 


1. Soviet propagenda against the U.S. and U.K. has reached the 
highest pitch of violence since Stalin's February speech and follows a 
line which might be interpreted es preparing the Russien people for Soviet 
military action. 


a It states that "reactionary monopolistic —), 
and “military adventurers" are now directing U.S. policy toward “world 
domination” through “atomic” diplomacy. The U.S. has abandoned the 
Rooseveltian policy which gave hope of collaboration with the 0.5.3.2. 
and the other "freedom-loving people” of the world. 


be It attacks the Anglo-American “bloc” as "dividing the 
field" throughout the world and gives a detailed account of AnJlo~ 
American “imperialistic™ actions, including British troop movements to 
Basre end Palestine and U.S. military operations in China end attempts 
to secure outlying air bases. ° 


6. Embassy Moscow interprets the ettacks outlined in 
& above as notice to the Commmist Party in the 0.5.5.2. that there is 
mo longer any hope of friendiy relations between the U.5.8.R. and the 
Western Powers. 


d. Tito, in his speech of 21 August on the internstional 


Turkey demanding exclusive control by the Black Sea Powers end joint 
Soviet-Turkish defense of the Straits. 
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a. U.S. Military Attache Belgrade in commenting upc. 
these incidents stated that while he had not previously believed that 
Russias and Yugoslavia were ready to fight, he regarded these incidents 
as ircicating that they were willing to risk a “prompt start". 

k. Molotov in his speech on the Italian treaty indicated 
clearly that the Soviets intended to exclude the Western Powers from 


Darmbian trade and stated that if Italy respected the most-favored- 
nation principle she would lose her freedom to the monopolistic capital- 


ism of the Western Powers. 
eS Se ee SS ee eee 
aggressive Soviet intentions, it may be noted that: 

1. We have as yet no information of any change in the Soviet 
demobilization program. In fact, the latest indications are that it has 
been slightly accelerated. 

2. We have as yet no indications of any unusual troop concen- 
trations, troop movements, or supply build-ups which would normally pre- 
cede offensive military action. 

3. We have had no indications of any warming to Soviet shipping 
throughout the world. 

k. There appears to be no reason, from the purely econamic 


point of view, to alter our previous estimate that because of the ravages 
of war, the Soviets have vital need for a long period of peace before 


embarking upon a major war. 
S. There are no indications that the Soviets have an operational 
atom bomb. 


In spite of the factors outlined immediately above, the Soviets might 
conceivably undertake a concerted offensive through Europe and Northern 


. Asia on one or a combination or the following assumptions: 


ay Sas 6 Siveign Gay Gp eameeatey 0 euiatele Bo pueneet = ty 
leadership in power, in the face of serious internal discontent. eres 


&. There have been indications of discontent in the > 
Ukraine and in the Murmansk and cther areas. There have been a number 
of purges. The Soviet press, in appeals to the people for improvement, 
has revealed internal difficulties in many fields. The recent inauguration 
RN. gy thal medapeynne yore hy Th, 3 | 
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b. Although the people of the USSE are tired of war and 
industrial production is down, is still sufficiently 
powerful to secure, through propaganda, acceptance of further war. 

2. That in view of the strength of the Soviet forces in Northern 
to 


3. That the U.S. was war-weary and would not hold out against 
a fait accompli in 2 abov.. 

4. That a combination of militaristic marshals and ideologists 
might establish ascendancy over Stalin and the Politburo ani decide upon 
a war of conquest. 

a. Evidence to date, however, indicates that the "Party" 
dominates the military. 

In weighing the various elements in this complex situation the most 
plausible conclusion would appear to be that, until there is some specific 
evidence that the Soviets are making the necessary military preparations 
amd dispositions for offensive operations, tha recent disturbing develop- 


by 
an atmosphere of international crisis. However, with the Soviet diplomatic 
offensive showing signs of bogging down, the possibility of direct Soviet 
military action or irresponsible action by Soviet satellites can not be 
disregarded. 


re 
General, 


19. Ludwell L. Montague, Memorandum for General Vandenberg, 


“Procurement of Key Personnel for ORE,” 24 September 1946 


(Typed transcript) 
cae deiiateea' sg - 1952 "Souvenirs of JIC-CIG* 
a +. by mawh for al. 7" ) 


MEMORANDIM FOR GEVERAL VANDENBERG 
Subject: Procurement of Key Personnel for ORE 


1. Pram the beginning the crucial problem in the develop- 
ment of an organisation capable of producing high-level "strategic 
and national policy intelligence" has been the procurement of key 
personnel qualified by aptitude and experience to anticipate 
intelligence needs, to exercise critical judgment regarding the 
material at hand, and to discern emergent trends. Such persons 


intelligence organization in Washington was the Military Intelli- 
gence Service. If, in the course of demobilization, we had had 
its full cooperation in recruitment, we might now be in a far 
better position to produce the sort of intelligence desired. sip 


2. When CIG was set up the largest and strongest af 


We have, indeed, received from G-2 a considerable number of low 
grade persorme: which it was compelled to cull out through 
reductions in strength, but, in disappointing contrast to the 
attitudes of State and Navy, we have had no assistance and 
some obstruction from G-2 in the procurement of key personnel. 
In consequence the Intelligence Division, WDGS, which had most 
to contribute to ORE in this respect, has made the least con 
tion of any agency, and we have been compelled to use not-so- 
well qualified Naval officers in positions which could have 
been appropriately filled from G-2. $3. 


3. We have made repeated attempts to secure the cooperation 
of G-2 in this matter, without success. We have been unable 
to obtain either nominations on general requisition or the 
assigment of specified individuals. Two cases illustrate the 
attitude we have encountered. 


a. We sought the assignment of Dr. Robert H. McDowell, 
reputedly the outstanding intelligence specialist on the 
Middle East, to Ore, where his capabilities would be 
available to the common benefit of the three Departments. 
After long evasion and, we understood, an eventual agree- 
ment to release him, G-2 refused to do so on the ground 
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they considered their best. 


sought the assignment of Lt. Col. David S. 


we 
Crist, who was om duty, not in G-2, tut in ACC mania. 


reassigmment, however, had to be arranged through 
which, on learning of his availability, grabbed hin 
tself. The G-2 attitude was that as long as he 


remained in the Amy he must serve (against his will) in 


He could come to CIG only by exercising his option, 
gory Iv officer, to leave the service. But when 


Crist actually reached Washington he was warmed in G-2 


t he had better not sign up with CIG, even as a civilian. 
As long as this attitude persists CIG will not only be 


handicapped in recruiting properly qualified key personnel for 


t the Intelligence Division of the War Department General 
will be properly represented in ORE, to its dis- 
tage as well as our om. 


LUDWELL L. MONTAGUE 
Acting Deputy Asst. Director 
Research and Evaluation 


20. Vandenberg, Memorandum for the Assistant Director for 
Special Operations [Donald Galloway}, “Functions of the 
Office of Special Operations,”’ 25 October 1946 (Signed draft) 


si+ 


This Cocunent is _§ 


MEMORANTUM FOR THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR POR SPECIAL opmearrond + ivterical intorc~ 
sera. .Sehhe * 

SUBJECT: Functions of the Office of Special Operations Storicci 8 ae? 
Hame: ow 
Date: 


l. The Office of Special Operations will function in accordance with 


the following policies: 
a. The mission of the Office of Special Operations is the conduct, 

under the direct supervision of the Director, of all organized Federal espionage 

and coumterespionage operations outside the United States and its possessions 

for the collection of foreign intelligence information required for the 

nat ional security. Such espionage and counterespiomage operations may involve 

semi-overt and semi-covert activities for the full performance of the mission. 
b. The Assistant Director for Special Operations will be directly 

responsible to the Director of Central Intelligence for carrying out the S | 

missions assigned hia, for the security of operational material and methods e 

and for tie collection of secret foreign intelligence information required we 


the Office of Collection and Dissemination and other user departments ani : 
agencies. gz 

c- The Office of Special Operations will coordinate its co 
collection activities with other agencies of the Central Intelligence So 
charged with camparable functions. 

4. All intelligence information collected by the Office of Special 
Operations will be put in usable form, graded as to source and reliability, and 
delivered as spot information to the Office of Research and Evaluation or to 


ve. 
° other departments and agencies whengdiveatiy paguastad. The Office of Special 


Operations will carry out no research ani evaluation functions other than those 


pertaining to counterespionage intelligence and to the grading of source and 
reliability. ; 

@- In order to provide « basis for grading future intelligence in- 
formation to be collected by the Office of Special Operations the information 
collected will be carefully screened by the Office of Research and Evaluation. 
The latter office will render a periodic report indicating the intelligence 
value of information obtained in each area of operations. 

f. Ordinarily requests for specific information will come from the 
State, War, Nevy and other departments and agencies through the Office of 
Collection ani Dissemination, where it will be determined that the Office of 
Special Operations is the proper agency to collect the desired information. 
However, the Office of Special Operations is authorised to receive directly 
from user departments or agencies requests for a specific action or the 
eollection of specific information when such requests are clearly within the 
sphere of activity of the Office of Special Operations and the particular type 
of desired information (or action) make such direct contact necessary for 
seourity reasons. Such direct contact will be made through the Office of Con- 
trol, Special Operations, ani corresponding offices in the various departaents 
amd agencies. The Office of Special Operations will maintain direct liaison 
With departments and agencies of the Federal Goverment on secret operational 
matters, knowledge of which must be restricted to the minimm mmber of persons. 

& ‘The Office of Special Operations will be responsible for the 


collection, processing, and distribution of foreign counterespionsge intelli geme 


information ani will be the repository for such information. Intelligence 


derived from the processing of foreign counterespionage intelligence information 


will be made available to the Office of Research and Bvaluation. 


<-_- CONFIDENTIAL 


TOP-SECRET 


— 


2. Major support services for the Office of Special Operations wili be 
provided by the Special Projects Division, Personnel ani Administrative Branch 
of the Executive Staff, Centra] Intelligence Group, under the operational 
direction of the Assistant Director for Special Operations. 

3. Im carrying out the policies stated above operational security re- 
quirements will be strictly observed by all concerned. 


Director of Central Intelligence 


COBCUR: 
Assistant Director for Special Operations: 4 — 
— ESTP 


21. CIG Intelligence Report, 15 December 1946 (Ditto copy) 
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22. Donald Edgar, Memorandum for the Executive to the Director 
{Edwin K. Wright], “An Adequacy Survey of “The Adequacy 
Survey of the CIG Daily and Weekly Sumniaries’ as it was Pre- 
pared by OCD on 9 December 1946,” 2 January 1947 


Li y= oe 


re 


2 January 1917 


MEXRANDUM FCR THE EXEQUTIVE TO THE DIRECTO: 


Subjeci:: An Adequacy Survey of the "The Adequacy Survey of the CIG 
Daily and Weekly Summaries" as it was Prepared by OCD on 
9 December 1914. 


1. A reading of the O@ document shows: 


a. The daily was variously criticised for the selections, 
the fullness of detail, the lack of proper identification of 
persons mentioned, the lack of high-lighting, etc. 


b. The week"y was variously criticised far the selections, 
its overlong ite: _, lack of synopses, eté. 


Cc. The CIG Special Reports were unanimously 
Despite = and b, the general tenor of the paper is that the 
situation is good. 
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(Continued) 


' -SONFIDENTIAL 


11. Mothing should be included which cannot be classified as 
“must reading® for the President personally. 


12. It should always be remembered that any policy paper being 
consideration 


intelligence reports should, therefore, be designed, not to duplicate 
nor overlap this type of material, but to supply the President in 
advance with the broadest background so that he will mot feel that 


gence affecting the or development of policies by those 
Cabinent members is made available to thes whether it comes from 
State, War or Navy sources or not. The sme exacting standard of 
presentation, i.e., direct writing without overwriting and without 
underwriting should obtain at this the Cabinent level. And it is 
possible that eventually a special service for the directors of 


several 

levels for ready reference as and when required either to check 
against departmental intelligence or to supplant it. Special 
supplements should, of course, be written as required. 


16. The above, ia my opinion, covers the fields of current 
intelligence and what might be described as national policy intelli- 
gence, the former perhaps being also one form of national policy 
intelligence. 


17. To complete its mission, CIG should maintain up-to-date 


fact books om all strategic areas of the wrld. A proposed program 
in this field (the development of national intelligence digests) has 


whether prepared by the American Goverment, by the British, 


revised, corrected,or brought up-to-date. This is a continuing 
process and no handbook should be considered as a finished 
product. Therefore, handbooks should have a loose leaf desig 
permitting easy revision of amall sections. This design also 
permits the easy creation and distribution of amall operational 
handbooks on special subjects merely by assembling selected 

i determination by CIG of tae need for revision, 

be reached with the pertinent agency as to whether 
revision will be made by CIG or by the agency. 
-L- 
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If properly selected personnel is svailable to do the above 
i.e., (1) current intelligence; (2) situation 
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23. CIG, Office of Reports and Estimates, ORE 1/1, “Revised 
Soviet Tactics in International Affairs,” 6 January 1947 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE GROUP 


REVISED SOVIET TACTICS 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ORE 1/1 
6 January 1947 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE GROUP 


REVISED SOVIET TACTICS 
IN INTERNATIONAL APPAIRS 


Indications of a Change in Soviet Tactics 


l. The USSR has spparently decided that for the time being more 


subtle tactics should be employed in implementing ite basic foreign 
and military policy (see ORE 1, dated 23 July 1946). Recent develop- 
ments indicating this decision include: 


@. Soviet concessions on the Trieste issue. 


b. Soviet acceptance of the pri-ciple of free mavigation on ° 
the Danube. 


¢. Soviet agreement in principle to international inspection 
of armaments and to eliminate the veto in the work of the conten- 
plated atomic and disarmament commissions. , 


d. Indications of substantial reductions in Soviet occupa- 
tion forces. 


@. Failure of the USSR to render effective support to Azer- 
bai jan. 


{. Agreement of the Security Council to investigate respons- 
ibility for disorders on the Greek frontier. 


g. Relaxation from former extreme position of interpreting 
abstention as a veto to meaning not an expression of a veto. 


bh. Agreement to have Foreign Ministers’ Deputies meet in 
_auden Sectre the Sorthecsing Sesser Centerense to dou up draft 
treaty for Austria and Germany. 


Considerations Conducive Toward a Change in Tactics 


2. There are a number of considerations, both international and 
tic, which appear to have convinced the Kremlin of the desirabil- 


ity of a temporary change of course: 


eer 


(Continued) 


3. 
include: 


U Soa, 


International considerations in estimated order of impor tance 


a. The firm policy of the Western Powers, especially the US; 
realization that a further expansion of Soviet control in Bu- 


rope cannot be accomplished by force without risk of wer; and the 
desire to placate the US and the UK in order to encourage a relax- 
ation of Western vigilance, to strengthen the hand of Western ad- 
vocates of a conciliatory policy toward the USER, and to obtain 
economic aid from the West for screly needed rehabilitation. 


b. The benefits to the USSR from a reduction in its occupe- 


tion forces. With effective control ower Soviet-dominated areas 


forces, especially in view of the increased mechanization of the 
remiining troops. A reduction in occupation forces would heave 
the following benefits: 


(1) Release of additional manpower sorely needed for the 
Soviet internal economy. 


(2) Reduction of antagonism throughout the world. 


(3) Alleviation of a major cause of popular hostility 
toward the Communist Parties in occupied areas where local 
elements have been disillusioned and eliensted by ruthless 
Soviet reparations policies, the comduct of Soviet troops 
amd the burden of subsisting these troops. 


(4) A basis for attempting to induce further reductions 
of occupation forces by the Western Powers. The US&R will 
undoubtediy use any drastic reduction in ite occupation forces 
to support a campaign of diplomacy and propaganda to secure 
further reductions in the occupation forces of the Western 


Powers. Proportionate reductions by all of the Allied Powers 


(Continued) 


¢- The USGR's need of support. at internetional gatherings 
from the emaller mations outeide the Soviet bloc which have re- 


cently been aligning themselves with Anglo-American positions in 
opposition to arbitrary Soviet tactics. 
d. Net advantages to the USSR of general disarmament among 
the mijor powers. The realization of & general disarmament pro- 
gram would result in a decided relative advantage to the Soviet 
Union. Whereas the Western Powers derive their military strength 
from extensive navies, strategic air forces ami intricate modern 
weapons, that of the USGR is still essentially tesed on mes land 
armies. Once reduced, therefore, the war potential of the West 
would require years to restore, while that of the USSR would be : 


substantially restored merely by the re~mobilizing of minpower. 


4. wich would have equal weigh, in producing 
a temporary let tactics are: 


Internal economic comditions. The comdition of Soviet 


meet the quotas prescribed by the Fourth Five-Year Plan.- As a 
result, the Kremlin my have been forced to revise ite estimate 
of the proportions of the mational economy which could be di- 

verted to military purposes, because the immediate needs of the 
UBGR, particularly the devastated areas, have exceeded what it 
was reasonable to plan for industry to produce. 


b. Civilian morale. There are increasing signs of apathy, 
and even unrest, among the Soviet populace. Shortages in food, 
roe end consumer goods have created widespread dissatisfac- 
tion. The vigorous campaign of “ideological cleansing* indicates 
the concern with which the Kremlin views the situation. 


¢- Morale among former occupati«n troops. the eceupation 
has furnished a large number of Soviet citizens with their first 
opportunity to view the outside world. The “bourgeois fleshpots" 
of Germany, Austria, and the Balkans have produced disillusion- 
ment, « reluctance to return to the USSR, and « substantial mam- 
ber of desertions.* Demobilized occupation troops are spreading 
the infection throughout the USGR, which is probably an | mportant 
-element in current damestic dissatiéfaction. ‘“e large-scale 


The Department of State cons ders this sentence too strong because 
it implies that these conditions are rather prevalent. C.1.G. and 
the War and Navy Departments, however, consider that these condi- 
eee 
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(Continued) 


— fidently predict for the near future. 
. en : 


‘6. Recent developments have confirmed previous estimates that 
“the USSR did not intend and was not in a position to engage in imme- 
' diate military conquests. Its ultimate action will depend upon future 
developments in the Soviet Union and in the outside world. . 
the USSR is seeking to consolidate its positions abroad and to improve 
its economic and psychological position at home, while encouraging dis- 
armament end pecitian.in the rest of the world. 


7. Soviet tactics, however, will remain flexible end opportunis- 
tic. The Kremlin has never relied exclusively on any single line of 
action. Rather, its tactics are based on the inter-play of two apper- 

ently-conflicting courses, international collaboration and unilateral 
aggression, and on its ability suddenly to shift from ome to the other. 
This technique seeks to achieve maximm surprise for each new move, 
and to promote such confusion and uncertainty among the opposition as 
to prevent the development of any long-range counter-stretegy. Thus, 
in view of the considerations described in the preceding pages, new 
tactics of compromise and conciliation have been adopted merely as a 
matter of expediency. They will be employed only in those situations 
where they are deemed to further Soviet foreign and military policy 
as descrived in ORE 1. 
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24. Walter L. Pforzheimer, Memorandum for the Record, 


“Proposed Legislation for C.1.G.,” 28 January 1947 
(Typed transcript) 
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Sometime shortly after 1600 hours on 22 January 1947, a copy 


of the proposed National Defense act of 1917 was delivered to the 
Director of Central Intelligence for comment on those sections 


< 


A conference with the Director established the policy that m 
attempt should not be made to remove fram the Defense Act all but a bare 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, and introduce a separate CIG 
The Director also indicated his desire to have included a provision 

serve us the advisor to the Council on National Defense 
ters pertaining to intelligence, and that in this capacity he wuld 
all meetings of the Council. It was agreed that the Director 
take no part in the decisions of the Council as this was a policy 
long been agreed that Central Intelligence should 
involved in policy making, 
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proposed CIG enabling Act had been submitted to 
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In connection with paragraph 1 (b) of reference memorandum, it was 
agreed to make same mention of centralised intelligence in the declaration 
of policy in the proposed bill. This suggestion had strong support fram 
A@miral Sherman, although it was initially thought by the others present 
that it might prove cumbersome. 


In connection with paragraph 1 (c) of reference masorandm, it was 
felt that this suggestion was non-controversial and that the appropriate 
definitions would be acceptable. 


In connection with paragraph 1(d) of reference memorandum, General 
Vandenberg stated that he was strongly opposed to the Central Intelligence | 
Agency or its director participating in policy decisions on ay matter. 
However, he felt that he should be present at meetings of the Council. 

To this General Norstad voiced serious exceptions, as he felt that the 


umworkable at meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Admiral Sherman 
Suggested, however, that the Director should normally be present at 
meetings of the Council, in its discretion. General Vandenberg concurred 
in this, as did General Norsted, and it was accepted with the additional 
proviso that the Joint Chiefs of Staff wuld also attend meetings at the 
discretion of the Council. 


General Vandenberg indicated ths difficulties which he had had 
having to go to the N.J.A. om so many problems. He felt that the diffi- 
culties of his position would be multiplied, as he would have to ask 
Policy guidance and direction from the Council on National Defense, which 
consists of many more maubers than the N.I.A. He was assured that the 
intent of the act was that the Cla wuld operate indepemdantly and come 


= 


General ¥ withdrew the opposition voiced in the last sentence 
of paragraph 1 (e) of reference menorandm. 


the Director pointed out the difficulties of operation of clandestins 
methods in the absence of detailed legislation, empowering him to operate 


was requested further that this draft be submitted by evening of the 
23 Jarnary 1917, in order te meet necessary deadlines, 


It was the final sense of the mosting that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should report to the Council on National Defense. As General 
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have specific approval from the Council on each action. 
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in on Jamary 1917 by the undersigned, after one or 


On 25 January, the undersigned t alked with Mr. Murphy, and 
informed that all but the barest mention of CIA would be omitted, as the 


It had been /alt by the drafting committee that the mbstantive 
portions of the proposed CIG draft were too controversial and subject to 
attack by other agencies. It was further felt that the Gmeral Authorities 
were rather controversial fran a Congressional point of view, but that 


The above infomation was tranamitted to the Deputy Director (Colonel 
Wright), who cabled General Vandenberg of the develoments. 


Colonel Wright spoke with admiral Leahy, to request information as 
to whether Murphy's position granted us a gre@ light on our om legis- 
lation. The Admiral was inclined to agree. He felt that we should delete 
from the draft the phrase "gubject to existing law* (Sec. 302 (b)), as it 
would only serve to complicate things. We further felt that we should 

Graft go through. 
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On 27 Jamary 1947, the undersigned drafted a letter, for the Demty 
Director's signature, to Mr. Charles Murphy. This letter set fortn the 
views of the Central Intelligence Group on the draft of the propose: 
section on central intelligence, submittee by the white House on 25 January 
1947. After studying the menorandm of 27 January 19);7, Mr. Murphy called 
the unJersigned and requested a concurrance on eliminating paragraph 302 (b) 
of bis draft of 25 Jamary 1947, on the ground that in view of our 
objections (as expressed in paragraph 2 of our memorandm of 27 January 191;7), 
nothing would be lost by the total elimination of this paragraph. After 
consultation with Colonel Wright, this concurrance was given by the under- 
signed. Concurrance was also given to the lowering of the proposed salary 
for the Deputy Director, as set forth in paragraph 1 of our memormdam 
of 27 January 19);7, from $14,000 per anu to $12,000 per anmm, as the 
$1,000 figure was greatly in excess of the figure received by the ~ 
Assist:nt Secretaries of the various departments. In addition, Mr. Murphy 


the Intelligence Advisor of the Council of National Defense (to be renamed 
the National Security Council) and allowing the Director to sit as a 
non-voting meaber thereof, 


Qn 26 Jamary 1917, Mr. Murphy reqested the undersigned to ome to 
his office, and there handed him the Third Draft (dated 27 Jamary 1917) 


House on the proposed draft would be acceptable to him, and that his 
eelings would not be mrt, 


After examina of the proposed Third praft by Colonel wright 
and the undersigned, it was determined that sme was not satisfactory 
to C.I.G. Therefore, a masorandum was dispatched (under date of 
28 Jamary 1947) to Mr. Clifford, setting forth C.I.G.'s comments on the 


proposed draft. 


* 


WALTER 1. PFORZHEIMER 
Chief, Legislative Liaison Division 
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25. CIG Intelligence Report, 11 February 1947 (Ditto copy) 
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26. National Intelligence Authority, minutes of the NIA’s 
9th Meeting, 12 February 1947 


Secretery of State George 0. Meorshell, in the Choir 
Secrctery of Wer Robcrt FP. Patterson 
Secretery of the Wavy Jemeg Forrostel 
Fleet Admire] Williem D. Leshy, 

Personnel Reprcescntetive of the President 
Generel Hoyt S, Vanécnbdcrg. 

Director of Contrel Intelligcnec 


4LSO PRESENT 


Assistent Secretery of Wer Howerd C. Petersen 

Mr. Williem A. Eédéy, Speciel Assistent to 
Seoretery of Stote for Resceroh and Intelligence 

Mr. H. Freemen Metthows, Depertment of Stete 

Ceptein Robert L. Dennison, UG: 

Mr. Jomes S. Loy, Jr., Centrel Intelligcnos Group 


SECRET Rint 
we. 7. &, Deormen, Acting Seorctery 


006032 


7 M3 


26. 


SET... eGa. 


. rit 2 eee 


ee (pet imget,. 


SPORTTARY PATTTRSG! geve oc bricf report on the present 


_ etetus of F.Iy4. 6. He steted thet the Atomic Pnergy Commission 


desired to retain three people to go ovcr informetion conteined 


in the files to be trensferreé to the Centre] Intelligence Group. 


He seid thet these three péople were to seerch these files for 
informstion perteining to urenium éeposits ené such informetion 
wes to be reteined by the Commission. Scorctery Patterson sug- 
geated that C.I.G. teke up the mettcr of the trensfer of the 
personne] with Mr. Lilienthel. 
. After somc discousgion, — - at cee 

THE KATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ,UTHORITY: 

Agreed to the trensfer of the perecane) o 

mentioned in N.I.4. 6 end dircotcé the 

Director of Centrel Intelligence to work 

out the deteile with Mr. Lilisnthé]. — 

(Trensfer oubeoqueatiy es « on 18 

Februery )947) 

REPORT SY THE DIRPOTOR OF CRNTRaL ITTLLIGUCE 

4t Secretary Mershéll's request, CEFERAL ViNDENBERG 
ata ied thet his lest report wes rether comprehensi ve in 
pointing out the ecoomp] i shments of C.I.G, sinoc ites taveption. 
However, this time he wished to report some of the difficultics 
tnoountered by 0.1.0, He said thet before teking up these 
Giffioulties he wished to point out « few ecoomplishments 
recently effected by C.1.0. 
P GENTRAL ViI"DINBERG seid thet when it wee first egrood 
‘thet the 5.1.6. toke over te egtivities of the Feéerel Buresu 
of Investigetion in the South Americon fielé, there wos some 
Goudt as to absther 8-I.0, could sbly eccomplish this essign- 


“ment. Be mcationed thet he hed received « letter from 


jmba seedor Peul~y which commenéeé the smooth trensfer of these 
Sotivitics ecoompliahed by the C.1.6, representetive etteched 
to ‘bie ateff. Denere) Venédenberg eleo mentioned thet Mr. 
Dawson of the State Deperteent hed elec stated that the 
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C.1.G.'s representetives who hod repleced the F.5.I. personnel 
were of e perticoulerly high type. Gencrel Vandenberg brought 
out the point thet C.1.G. hed « roving aission to chook these 
newly essigneéd personne] in South Americe ané thrir reports 


inéicoted thet they sere cercying Out their functions in en 
exemplory mmncr, 


GEITR.L V..NDEFEPRO then geve « brief report on 
0.I.0."e monitoring of foreign broedeests and stated 0,1,0, 
wes now prepering to negotiete « nen‘ eqpecuant with the British 
. Brosdcesting Gorporetion for better exchenge of soteris] end 
the future tronsfer of 0,.1.6,.'s Gsire Monitoring Stetion cover- 
ing the Middle Bost from Cairo to Oyprus, 


GMIER.L V..FOENEERO pointed out tht 0.1:6, wes coor- 
Gineting the exploitetion of Goouments collecteé in the Por Post 


oné thet plens ere now being completed for siailer exploitetion 
Of Goouments from Burope, 


FERRE... és 


i ——— — = — ae CW 


GENERAL VANDEIBERG steted be would uow like t> mention 
some of the principal difficulties being encountered by C.I.G. 
in ite operetions. He ssid thet «het he believed to be cesentiel 
coordinetion to reduce duplication ned been retorded by an uw- 
certeinty es to the directive euthority of the Dircetor of 
Centrel Intelligence. He esié thet the Presidcnt epecified thet 
the Director of Centro] Intelligence smell “plen for the coor- 
Ginetion of such of the ectivities of the intelligence egencics 
of the Gopertments es relete to the netions] security ené 
yecommens to the Netionel Intelligence iuthority the esteblish- 
ment of such ovcrell policics end objectives es will eseure the 
most effective eccomplishment of the netionel intelligence 
mission.” (Paregreph 3 of President’s letter of 22 Jenury 1946, 
emphasis ndded) 


= 


_  GEEFRAL VIDTWEERG further steted thot the Netionel 

Intelligence Authority specified thet; "Recommendotions epproved 
by this Authority will where precticeble gcvern the intelligence 
octivities of the scoperate depertmentes represented herein. The 
members of the Intelligence .dvisory Boeré #111 eech be respon- 
sible for insuring thet epproved recommendetions ere exoouted 
within their respective depertaents.” (NL. Dircetive No. 1, 
per. 4) 

GENER.L V..NDENBERO soié thet the Metione] Intelligence 
huthority specified thet: “The Director of Centre] Intelligence 
ie bereby eutboriged end directed to sot for thie Authority in 
coordine ting all federo) foreign ectivitics releted to the 

| nations] security © insure thet the overe)) policics end ob- 
jectives ceteblished by thie Authority ere properly implemented 
end executed.” (NIA Directive No. 5, per. 5, emphasis eéded) 

GENERAL V.NDENEDRO pointed out thet it wes the feeling 
of the agencies (Intelligence s¢visory Boerd) thet the current 
interpretetion of coordine tion wes “by mutuse) agreement.” 

This pleceé the Dircetor of Centre] Intelligence only in the 
position of en executive secretery to the 1.4.8. end thet be 
G14 not believe this wes whet wes contemplated by the W.1.4. 
Generel Vendenbderg then pointed out thet in some instences it 


- . . 

eee tee | — 
bed teken siz to eight months to get egreement on © peper. 
Be steted thet in ordcr to rectify this he recommcnéet thet 
the Director of Centrel Intclligance be considered es heving 
euthority similor to thet given to the Joist Roseserch ené 

_ Developucnt Boerd - “The Joint Resesroh end Development Boerdé 
shell operste within its jurisdictions es an ogency Of the 
Secreterics of Wer oné Mevy ené the necessery euthority is 
hereby Gelegeted by the Gecreteries of Wer ond Nevy to the 
Boerd go thet ite decisions, orders end directives shell be 
considered es cmseneting from ther oné shell heve full force 
en¢é effect es such.” (7HDB 1/1, 6 June 1946, 8 emended 5 
July 1966) 

GPYFR.L V.NDIUBFRG suggested thet es an elternetive 
to the above recommendstion thet ©.1.G. forwerd ite iaplemcnting 
Girectives to the ».I... members for subsequcnt issuence fron 
their offices. However, such e practice would be cwnbersome 
ené involve © greet loss of tine on the pert of 611 concerncd: 

GENFR.L V-NDEYBIRG stetcéd thet the production of 
etretegic ené netional policy intelligence heé been hindered 
further by en uscerteinty eaoug the egencics es to its de- 
finition. In order to clerify this situetion, C.J.G. hed 
Gevelopeé the following Gcfinition, which hc requested the 
R.l... epprover- “"Stretegic end netionel policy intelligence 
is thet composite intelligence, interécpertacnte] in cherec- 
ter, which is required by the Presiécn’ ané other high officers 
oné steffs w cesist them in detcm) ing policics sith respect 
% metional plenning end socurity o poece ené in wor ené for 
the eévenocacet of brood artionel policy. It is in thet 
politicel-econcmic-militery eres of conecrn to more ther one 
sagency, must be objective, end must trensocné the exclusive 
competence of eny one écpartaent.” 

GEXTR.L V.NDENBERG eteted it wee hie unéerstending thet 
those persons who Gevelope¢ the plan for the crestion of « 
Centre) Intelligence Group heé in mind tint the C,.1.6. would 
replace the Joint Intelligozce Committes. This, so fer, hod 
mot teken plece, nor hed eny sorking reletionahip been cohicved: 
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9 further, thet J.I1.C. continues to heve responsibilities perei- 
Qleling those of C.I.G., end wnti] this is resolved, complctc 


s 


eoordinetion, cffcotivencss, snd cfficicncy in the netional 
intelligence mission cen not be etteincd. Generel Venéenberg 
recommended thet J.1.C. be abolished, and thet C,1.G. provide 
the necessery intelligence to the Joint Chicfs of Steff. Fe 
seid, however, he belicved thet some members of the J,C.S, had 
stated thet if this were done, it would lower the originel 
concept of e Centre] Inteliigence Group. Generel Venicrbverg 
seid it wos difficult for him, in eppesering before ea), r0prio- 
tion committcos, to dcfcnd C.1.G.'s request for funds since 

he wes constently confronted with the question es to the amount 
of overlap in intelligcnce. It was ‘ia understending thet 

one of the principal tesks expected of the Director of Centrel 
Intclligcnec wes thc reduction of such cvetlep to an absolute . 
nininun. 

GEYER.L V.I'DENBERG stotcd he would also like to point 
out thet when C.I,G. went to thc intelligenoc egcncics of the 
Yor end Novy Depertments for informetion, there wes constent 
friction os to whether J.1.C. or C.I.G. should heve priority. 
In short, two egencics wore osking for the some type of intclli- 
ecnecc but regqucseted in e slightly different manner. This 
duplication wes unnecessery ené ocoupied the time of personnel 
which should be engeged in more productive intelligcnce 
activitics. 

SFCREL.RY FORRESL.L thcn esked whether the question 
Of @issolution of tho 7,I.C. ané the essignmont of its duties 
to ©.1.G, hed been token up with the-Joint Chiefs of steff. 

GENTR.L V..NDENBERG anewered thet he believed it hed 
through the I,i.B. members, £ 

MR. EDDY steted thet he thought thet it wes importent 


--—eeoo 


gence under the C.1.G, 
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ee 


4fter some discussion, 

THS BaTION.L INTTLLIGHICE UTHORITY : 

&. greed thet whilc they bclieved thet the 

J.I.C. should be ebolishe¢ end its functions 

essumed by C,I.G., they desired to withhold . 

Gecision until such time es it had been dis- 

cussed with the Joint Chiers'of Steff. 

b. Noted thet i.dmirel Leshy would take up 

this motter with the Joint Chiefs of Steff. 

it Seoretery Mershell's request, GEIFR.L ViIIDENBERG 
then rereed bis first recommendetion. 

SECRI1..RY P.TTERSON stetcd thet he sow no alternetive 
to the F.I.., approving this recommendction. He added, howe r, 
thet e proviso should be inscrtcd in the recommendetion to 
@llow any eggrieved egency to eppéel to the N.I.4. through 
thet agency's respective Seoretery. 

GENER.L V.I'DENBFRG seid it wes reelized thet ¢ech 


.egency bes the inhcrent right to eppeel through its respective 


Secretary eny objection to e specific directive. 
ADMIRAL LE.HY stetod thet he rocommended approvel, 

but thet he wes in agreement with Scoretery Patterson's proviso. 
SECRET..RY P.. TTERSOP reised the question es to uhethcr 


' Generel Vendenberg's recommendction would inyolve C.1I.G, 


entering into the ficlé of operetionsa] intelligence of the 
egencics, ; : 

GENFR.L V.NDEUBERG steted thet this wes not tho intent. 

MR. EDDY asked, if euthority wos delegeted by the 
Nil.u. to the Director of Ccntrel Intelligence thet his 
éirectivos shell be considcred as cmaneting from them, wuld 
such authority be intr ,reted to ellow the Director of Centre] 
Intelligence to dreft personnel from other egencies to perform 
specific jobs. 

GER, L ViNDENBERG steted thet C,I.G. hed no intention 
of interpreting thig euthority es indicated by Mr, Bédy. 
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SECRFT..RY PATTERSON esket if C.I.G. wes contempleting 
recommending thet some of the intelligence manuels now pub- 
lished by the intelligence egcncies of the Stete, Wer anc Nevy 
Depertments be discontinued. 

_GENTR.L V..IDENBERG stated he would like to have an 
opportunity to look over these publicetions before answering 
‘this question. 

SECRETARY FORREST) L stete’) he believed thet the proviso 
to be added es Gansand Vendenberg's recommendction under dis- 
cussion should reed elens the following lincsr "Frovided in 

* eeses of objection to specific ections, eny agariev.id egency 
mey heve access to thet egency’s Sccretery and t>n ugh him to 
~ the N.I,4." - 

MR. EDDY steted he essumed thet eny directives, before 
being issucd by C.J.G.f would normally heve had prior discussion 
by the Intclligence ..dvisory Boerd. | 

1 GFNFR.L V.i'DE BERG concurred. 
THE NaTIOVAL DNTELLIGHICE AUTHORITY: . 
Lpproved the reocommcndrtion that "The Director 
of Centrel Intelligence shell operate within 
his juris®iction es en agent of the Scoreterics 
of Stete, Wer cné the Nevy, ond the neceasery 

euthority is hereby dclegntcd by the Secretaries 
of Stete, War ané the Novy to.the Director of 
Centrel Intclligenoe go thot his écoisions, 
omers end directives shell be considercd as 
emoneting from them end shell. heve full force 
end offect 8s such, provided eny eggrieved 
agency mey heve ecceas to thet agency's 
Seoretary ond through him to the N.I.A." 7 
Lt Scorctery Mershe1i"s request, GEIFRL Y..NDENBPRC 

then. repested Ais recommended Jefinition of "Stretegic end - 

national policy intelligence.” 

After some Gisoussion, in which Generel Vandenberg 

pointed out the reason why en approved definition of this term 


a SAP bias ae 
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wes needed, 

THE KATIONAL INTELLIGENCE AUTHORITY: 

Approved the following definition;. "Stretegic 

end netional policy intelligence is thet con- 

posite intelligence, interdepertmentel in 

charecter, which is require’ by the President 

and other high officers and steffe to. assist 

them in determining policies with respect to 

netional slanning an¢ security in pesce dnd 

in wer end for the eadvencement of brosé 

nationel policy. It is inp that political- 

eooncmic-militery area of concern to more 

than one egency, must be objective, and 

must transcend the exclusive compe tenoe 

‘of any one éepertment.* 

SECRETARY MARSHALL eteted thet in ea recent converse- 
tion Congressman Taber wes concerned froma security stend- 
point with reference to epproprietions for intelligence 
activities. Seoretery Mershell further steted thet Mr. 
Taber hed said thet it ‘eppesred to nim thet too many people 
had to be consulted in considering such epproprietions. 
Seoretery Marshell went on to stete thet he believed the 
best wey to meintein proper security was for the President 
or the goerétery of State to control these funds, end thet 
@ request should be mde for s fist sppropris tion. 

GENERAL VANDEVBFRC steted he had appeared recently 
before & joint committee, which he wes told before appearance 
would consist of four or five people. However, upon errival 
he found there were actually twenty-two people present. He 
went on to state s subsequent meeting hed been celled and he 
would continue to be cereful of the informetion presented. 
However, he agreed that seowrity of intelligence operetions 
could best be protected by funds which should be concealed 
and approprieted ine lump gum controlled by one person, 


oe 


27. Montague, Memorandum for the Assistant Director, R & E 
{J. Klahr Huddle}, “Conversation with Admiral Foskett regard- 
ing the C.I.G. Daily and Weekly Summaries,” 26 February 1947 


26 February 1947 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, R & E 


Subject: Conversation with Admiral Foskett regarding the C.1.G. 
Daily and Weekly Sumeries 


Reference: Mem. by Dr. VYanSlyck, 19 February 1947 


1. In discussion with me today Admiral Ioakett confirmed and 
emplified the comments reported in Dr. VanSlyck's mem rendu. 


2. Adm, Poskett delivers the Daily Summary to tho President 
during the afternoon. Usually the President takes it with him on 
leaving his office and reads it during the eveacing. It serves as 
the basis of his discussion of foreign problems with Adm, lcahy 


the following morning. 


3. The President considers that he personally criginated the 
Daily, that it is prepared in accordance with his cw specifice- 
tions, that it is well done, and that in its preseut form it satisfies 
his requirements. 


4. The President does not normilly see any telegraphic material 
Which anticipates or duplicates the coverage in the Daily. Ada, 
Poskett takes selected telegrems to him with the Daily in the after- 
moon and Adm. Leahy brings others in the morning, but thess telegrams 
normally refer to matters not treated in the Daily (e.g., operaticnal 
inforzation). . 


5. The President reads the Daily, as marked by Adm. Poskett, 
before seeing Adm. Leshy. Although Adm. Yoskett marks certain 
items as of particular interest, this is not intended to direct 
the President's attention exclusively to them. The President 
normally reads every item in the Daily with interest. 

ths 
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28. CIG Intelligence Report, 27 February 1947 (Ditto copy) 
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29. Elsey to Clifford, “Central Intelligence Group,” 14 March 1947 
(Photocopy) 


ls March 1947 


MEMORANDOM POR: 
Mr. Clifford. 


~ Gubjects Central Intelligence Group. 


C.1.G. is up to ite old tricks again. It has submitted "informally® 
preposed bill to be sulmitted to Congress very cinilar 

tuo previous drafte which Vandenberg has sent to you in reomt 
months and wich you filed without further action. : 


2. Mr, George Schwarswalcer of Donald Stoge's group, called to 
edvice and information on what Budget should tell C.I1.G, I 
suggevted that C.1,.0. be informed that there was no necessity for 


gr 
4 
- 


The Budget concurs in that position and will inform C,1.0, thet 
. to propose legislation at this time in view of 
the President's support of the Unification Bill. 


rey 
eo 
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Part Il: The CIA under DCI Hillenkoetter 


The documents in Part II cover the period from the enactment of the National 
Security Act in July 1947 to the opening months of the Korean war in 1950. 


RAdm. Roscoe Hillenkoetter succeeded General Vandenberg in May 1947 and 
served for three years as the Cold War mounted in intensity. Soviet expansion- 
ism in eastern Europe and Mao Tse-tung’s victory in China increased demands 
for CIA intelligence analysis and prompted the administration to assign CIA a 
covert action mission. The formation of the Office of Policy Coordination (OPC) 
for covert operations was a watershed event, which completed the reassembly in 
CIA of the authority and responsibilities of the wartime OSS. Admiral Hillen- 
koetier, however, had little control over the new OPC, and CIA drifted. By mid- 
1949 two men, both OSS veterans, had gained substantial influence over CIA: 
Frank Wisner, the aggressive chief of the well-funded and quasi-autonomous 
OPC, and Allen Dulles. Although Dulles did not yet work for CIA, his survey of 
the Agency for the new National Security Council (NSC) sharply criticized Hill- 
enkoetter and persuaded the NSC to press the Director to carry out significant 
reforms. Hillenkoetter knew his time was up, but the Truman administration 
took months to choose his successor. 
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30. National Security Act of 1947, 26 July 1947 
(Excerpted photograph copy) 


Eightisth Congress of the United Stirs of Amrrin 


St Ge Zire Sees 


Begwe aad behd at the City of Uastungton om Froday. the therd 
day of Jemumry. one Unomend nee humagred anc forty -erven 


AN ACT 


To promote the national security by providing for a Secretary of 
Defense: for a Netional Military Establubment : for » Department 
of the Army, « Departenen of the Navy. and » Depa 2.ent of the 
Aur Force ; aad {ce the coordination of the activities of the Netional 
Mi'itary Estabtsstement «ath ether departments and agencess of the 
Goveroment concerned with the astiona] security. 


Be ut cnacted by the Semate and How of Representatoves of the 
( wited States of Ameriea in Congre= acembled 
SmCeT TITLE 
That this Act may be cited as the “National Secerity Act of 1947". 


Tas OF CONTENTS 
Sec 2 Dectaration of policy. 
Trea }—Osemeeraress pos Xara: Soccer 
her WI Nations! Security Council. 


Me O11 Buewwanion to @e Pree rhe + 


a 
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S. 758—20 


Sec. 310. (2) ‘The first sentence of section 22 (a) and sections 1, | 
cata: cee & 
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R. H. Hillenkoetter to the National Intelligence Authority, 
“National Security Act of 1947,” 11 September 1947 
(Attachment not included) 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE GROUP 
2430 E STREET NW. 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


11 September 1947 


WEMORAWDUM FoR THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
RETARY OF WAR 
RETARY OF THE NAVY 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PRESIDENT ON NIA 


Subject: National Security act of 1947 


1. Upon the coming into effect of the National Security Act 
of 1947, the National Intelligence Authority automatically ceases 
to exist and the Centrel Intelligence Agency comes under the 
National Security Coumcil. Imasmuch as no date has been set for a 
meeting of the National Security Council to carry on the work of the 
National Intelligence Authority, the following suggestions and reconm- 
mendations are made: 


a. At the first meeting of the National Security Council, 
it is recommended that all directives of the National Intelli- 
gence Authority and the Central Intelligence Group be con- 
tinued in full force and effect until the National Security 
Council has had an opportunity to study the problem and to 

/ make amendments and changes that they may consider desirable, 


b. In order that the Naticnal Security Council pake an 
early approach to this problem, it is recommended that the 
Director of the Centre] Intelligence Agency be directed tc 
submit, within sixty days, his proposal for National Security 
Council directives to bring former directives|jof the Netional 
A Intelligence Authority and the Central Intelligence Group into 
line with the Nations] Security Act of 1947. 


‘v4 c. In consideration of the size of the National Security 
ay: Council, as compared to the National Inielligence Authority, 
we’ e& it is ~ecommended thet a subcommittee be established to act 
ne similar 'y to the Natiopal Intelligence futhority to furnish 
om 7% the ac ive direction of the Central Intelligence agency. This 
. Subcommittee should be composed of a minims: number of members 
yen a and, as a suggestion, couid be either the Secretar; of St<ie 
“~ and the Secretary of Netional Defense, or the Secretary of 
all s/ State, Secretary of National Defense, and the three Secretaries 


a A of Wray, Havy ani dir Force. Personally, I believe the first 
‘3° A suggestion is better since the Secretary of State has equal 
€ representation with the military. If the second suggestion is 

o£ followed, there may be.gome complaints from State that. the 


¥Y- military is overshadowing then, 
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2. The Director of the Central intelligence Groun sat es e 
non-voting member of the National Intelligence Authority, and, while 
presumptuous and awkward on my part to suggest that he 
the National Security Council, still it would be of 
utmost assistance if he could attend all meetings of the National 
Security Council in some capacity, either as observer, counsel or 
advisor, in order to keep informed of what the thoughts of the 
National Security Council may be. In addition, by being present, 
the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency would also be 
available for such direct questions as may be propounded. 


3. If you will indicate your approval or disapuroval of the 
suggestions and recommendations above, I shall go ahead end have 
formal statements prepared to be furnished to the Nationel Security 
Council et its first meeting. 


Rear Admiral, USN 
Director of Central Intelligence 


32. Central Intelligence Agency, Office of Reports and Estimates, 
CIA 1, “Review of the World Situation as it Relates to the 
Security of the United States,” 26 September 1947 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Review of the World Situation 
as it Relates to the Security 
of the United States 


CIA I 
26 September 1947 
Copy Ne..45 
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32. (Continued) 


WARNING a“ 


THIS KMATION AFFECTING THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE OF ATES WITHIN THE MEANING OF 


REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO 
THE SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


26 September 1947 


SUMMARY 


1. Among foreign powers, only the U.S.S.R. is capable of threatening the security 
of the United States. 


2. The U.S.S.R. is presently incapable of military aggression cutside of Europe and 
Asia, but is capable of overrunning most of continental Europe, the Near East, northern 
China, and Korea. 


3. The USS.R i ‘nlikely to resort to open military aggression in present cir- 
cumstances. Its policy is to avoid war, to build up its war potential, and to extend 
its influence and control by political, economic, and psychological methods. In this 
it is deliberately conducting political, economic, and psychologica] warfare against the 
United States. 


4 The greatest danger to the security of the United States is the possibility of 
economic collapse in Western Europe and the consequent accession to power of Com- 
munist elements. 

5. Stabilization and recovery in Europe and /.sia would tend to redress the balance 
of power and thereby to restrain the US.S.R. 

6. From the point of view of containing the U.S.S.R and eventually redressing the 
balance of power the order of priority among the major regions of Europe and Asia is: 

a Western Europe. 
b. The Near and Middle East (but within the region the sitnation in Greece is 
of great importance and the atmost urgency, while the situation with respect to 

Palestine is extremely dangerous). 


c. The Far East (but within the region Japan is important as the only area 
capable of relatively early development as a power center counterbalancing the 
Soviet Far East). 
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REVIEW OF THE WORLD SITUATION AS IT RELATES TO THE 
SECURITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


1. Among foreign powers, only the US.S.R is capable of threatening the security 
of the United States. Even the US.S.R., lacking the requisite naval and air forces, is 
incapable of direct attack upon the United States * or of major military operations any- 
where outside of Europe and Asia. The preponderance of readily available Soviet 
ground strength is such, however, that the USSR. at will, could speedily overrun 
most of continental Europe, the Near East, northern China, and Korea. If the USSR. 
were to exercise this capability, the ultimate danger to the United States would be even 
greater than that threatened by Germany and Japan, to avert which the United States 
incurred the risk of war. 


2. Soviet predominance in Eurasia is, for the present, less a matter of absolute 
strength than of relative immediately available strength. The Soviet industrial war 
potential is considered to be approximately equal to that of 1939; it is almost certainly 
no greater. Since 1939, however, the power of Germany and of Japan has been obliter- 
ated, that of France and of Italy severely curtailed, and that of Great Britain seriously 
impaired. China also, no great power in 1937, is even more weak and disorganized in 
1947. Thus the balance of power which restrained the U.S.S.R. from 1921 to 1941 has 
ceased to exist. The only effective counterpoise to the power of the Soviet Union is that 
of the United States, which is both latent and remote. Consequently the USSR, 
despite its present weaknesses, enjoys an overwhelming preponderance of power at every 
point within logistical reach of its land forces. 

3. Despite this initial advantage, the U.S.S.R. is unlikely to resort to overt military 
aggression in present circumstances, primarily for the following reasons: 

a. Forcible occupation of extensive additional territory, particularly in West- 
ern Europe, would impose upon the U.S.S.R. the additiona! burden of holding in 
subjection large hostile populations, a task vastly greater than that assumed in 
the satellite states of Eastern Europe and one likely to overtax the attenuated re- 
sources of the Seviet Union. 

b. Open aggression would entail risk of a war with the United States ultimately 
disastrous for the US.S.R. Unable to strike directly at the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. would be exposed to early long range air bombardment with conventional 
and atomic bombs and to eventual amphibious attack. Moreover, Soviet industriai 


* The USSR. is capable of a considerable number of one-way bomber sorties against targets in 
the US. Such attacks, using conventional 
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capabilities for the support of large scale, highly developed warfare are and must 

long remain greatly inferior to those of the United States The USSR would be 

unable to win a quick decision in such a conflict and could not support a protracted 
struggie with a determined and resourceful antagonist far beyond its own frontiers. 

c. Open military aggression would forego favornble prospects for the further 
extension of Soviet hegemony by political and ecomomic means By indoctrina- 
tion, experience, and personal interest the rulers of the USSR. are predisposed 
toward the pursuit of their objectives by conspiratorial rather than by military 

methods. In the economic dislocation, social unrest, political instability, and mili- 

tary weakness prevailing generally in Europe and Asia tney have an unprecedented 

cpportunity to extend the Soviet sphere by politico-revolutionary action at less risk 
than that entailed by military aggression, and with greater prospect of enduring 
success. 

4 Thus the greatest present danger to U.S. security lies, not in the military strength 
of the USSR. and the possibility of Soviet armed aggression, but in the possibility 
_of the economic collapse of Western Burope and of the cor sequent accession to power 
“of elements subservient to the Kremlin. The economic weakness of Western Europe 
is the result of the simultaneous impact of extensive physi-al destruction, a breakdown 
im pre-war economic relationships (supplanted in many countries by rampant Llegal 
or black-market practices), a deterioration in the will and capacity to work and in other 
driving forces of a virile economy, and a probably irreparable loss of large pre-war 
claims for goods and services derived from overseas investments and from a dominant 
position in colonial territories. As a result of these conditions and until indigenous 
production can be increased considerably beyond the pre-war level, Western Europe 
is confronted (in the absence of outside aid) with a prolonged period of low standards 
of living, widespread dissatisfaction, social unrest, and political instability. There 
are indications that the Kremlin is clearly conscious of this opportunity and that its 
present plans for the extension of its power are premised upon the assumption of con- 
tinuing economic crisis in Western Europe and an eventual depression in the United 
States. 

5. The policy of the U.S.8.R. in the foregoing circumstances appears to be: 

a To avoid war with the United States, relying upon the disinclination of the | 

United States to resort to war on its own initiative. (In the actual state of acute 

tension an accidenta] outbreak of hostilities is a distinct possibility, but it is prob- 

able that the U.8.8.R would not intend its provocations to lead to armed conflict 
with the U.S. and wil! avoid that result insofar as its intelligence provides adequate 
guidance.) 

b. To build up its own strength, in anticipation of eventual war, by: 
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(1) Am intensive program of secenstruction and industrial expansion 
with particular reference to war industries. 

(2) An intensive program of research and development with particular 
reference to an atomic bomb, guided missiles, and bacteriological warfare. 

(3) The development of naval and strategic air forces. 

c. To preserve its existing relative predominance in Eurasia by maintaining 
overwhelmingly preponderant ground strength and by consolidating control of 
satellite states and occupied areas. 

a To exten’ its own power and influence and to undermine those of the 
Caled States co far on to pease by pelitienl, comments, end peychactagiens sneame, 
ineluding action to: 

(1) Prevent or retard recovery and stabilization in non-Goviet areas 

(2) Fasten on the United States responsibility for continuing dissatis- 
factions and distress; identify the United States with political reaction, eco 
nornic imperialism, and military aggression; and identify the Soviet Union as 
democratic, anti-imperialistic, and peace-loving. 

(3) Exploit the weakness, instability, and confusion prevalent in neigh- 
boring countries to bring to power therein Communist or Communist-con- 
trolled governments 

6. Although the conditions presently prevailing in European and Asiatic countries 
surrounding the Soviet sphere constitute a danger to US security, stabilization and 
recovery in those countries would tend to redress the balance af power, thereby curb 
ing Soviet aggressiveness and stabilizing the international situation 

7. From the point of view of redreasing the balance of power the major regions of 
Burope and Asia, outside the Soviet sphere, are not of equal importance. Western 
Europe merits first consideration for reasons of both urgency and potential value. The 
most highly developed of these regions, it is at once the most vulnerable to disorganizsa- 
tion and the most favorable for the early development of potential power. It is also 
most accessible from the center of Soviet power, and conversely, best located for the 
eventual exertion of restraining pressure upon the Soviet Union In Western Burope 
& severe and possibly decisive economic and political crisis now impends Within the 
general area the most critical situations exist in ‘the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
and Germany. 

8. The United Kingdom, supported by the British Commonwealth and Empire, 
was formerly a major stabilizing influence in world economy and the balance of power, 
but tts capabilities in these respects are now greatly reduced In view of its critical 
ecunomic position, it must curtail drastically its overseas commitments, with a con- 
sequent reduction of its power and influence abroad. Existing British overseas com- 
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SBORSE 
mitments are so extensive snd important that their precipitate Liquidation would create 


| conditions prejudicial to security interests of the United States. 


9. The immediate French economic situation is even more critical than that of the 
United Kingdom and “he French are less able to cope with it, in large measure because 
of the instability of the internal political situation. The ineffectiveness of coalition 
governments increasingly encourages resort to political extremes. The Communists 
are already the strongest single party in France; a swift ecot.smic collapse might well 
lead to their accession to power. A more gradual decline would probably favor a trend 
toward an authoritarian solution under the leadership of De Gaulle. It is unlikely that 
either extreme could establish its authority so effectively as to preclude the outbreak 
of civil war on its accession to power. 

29 The Italian economic situation is desperate and the political situation un- 
stable, for reasons similar to those obtaining in France, with an even greater pos- 
sibility of Communist accession to power in the event of economic and political collapse. 
Moreover, the proximity of Yugoslavia makes possible the development of a situation in 
Tkaly similar to that in Greece. 

11. In Germany acute economic distress has been aggravated by continued par- 
tition and by uncertainties regarding the future status of the country and of its in- 
dustrial establishments. Despite these conditions, Western Germay has shown itself 
to be more resistant to Communist penetration than France and Italy have been. There 
are indications that even in the Soviet Zone the political situation is unsatisfactory from 
the Soviet point of view. economic rehabilitation of Germany, particularly of t”.c 
Ruhr, is essential to general recovery as weil as to local stability. E*cctive 
steps toward industria rehabilitation will tend to stabilise the situation in Western 
Germany, but will require convincing assurances to France against a recurrence of 
German aggression. 

12. Of important concern in relation to Western Baropean recovery is the existing 
instability in colonial (or former colonial) areas upon the resources of which several 
European powers (the United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands) have hitherto 
been accustomed to depend. From Morocco to Indonesia the situation is disturbed by 
resurgent native nationalism and communal strife.’ Armed conflict exists between na- 
tives and Buropeans in Indonesia, Indochina, and Madagascar, and between native 
communities in India and Pakistan. Armed communal strife is incipient in Palestine 
Between Britain and Egypt the matter is one of international dispute. Unrest is wide- 
spread in French North Africa. None of these situations gives promise of early stabili- 
ation. The continuance of unsettled conditions hinders eccnomic recovery and causes 
@ diversion of European strength into efforts to maintain or reimpose control by 
force. In these circumstances the traditional liberal policies of the United States and 
its interest in early stabilisation are in apparent conflict with its interest in supporting 
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friendly European governments. There is a consistent tendency to bring these matters 
before the United Nations, where their effect is to divide the non-Soviet powefs. Al- 
though the U.S.8.R. is in no position to intervene by force in these situations, it is 
actively exploiting them to create dissensicn, to undermine the economic and political 
stability of European states, and to discredit them and the United States. 

13. As a region, the Near and Middle East is of second priority from the point of 
view of containing the U.S.S.R and eventually redressing the balance of power—but 
within the genera] area the situation in Greece is of great importance and the utmost 
~ urgency, while the situation with respect to Palestine is extremely dangerous. The 
region differs from both Western Europe and the Far East in that (except in India) 
its human and material resources are inadequate for the development of a significant 
power potential. Its great importance, second only to that of Western Europe, lies 
im its strategic location as a barrier to further Soviet expansion, as an essential link 
in communications between the West and East, and as a potential base from which 
power developed elsewhere could be brought to bear on the sources of Soviet power, 
and in the vital importance of the oil of the Persian Gulf states to the Western powers. 


14. In Greece the USSR, acting indirectly through Communist-led guerrillas 
supported by the Balkan satellite states, is in actual process of taking over a major 
portion of the country by force of arms. The Gresk Government is unable to cope with 
this threat without active aid. At any time U.S. armed intervention may be required 
to prevent its collapse and to restore the situation The los: of Greece would not only 
impair the strategic position in the Eastern Meditcrranean, but would also have pro- 
found psychological repercussions throughout Western Europe and the Near and 
Middle East. 

15. The soviet effort to penetrate Iran is still being conducted by political and 
economic means. Iranian refusal of an oil concession to the USSR, which is still 
probable, would provoke a strong Soviet reaction, including a renewal of subversive 
activity, though probably not an overt Soviet intervention. If Iran should grant 
the concession, Soviet penetration would be facilitated. 

‘ 16. In contrast to Greece and Iran, Turkey is not susceptible to Soviet penetra- 
tion. Turkey may be expected to resist Soviet domination in any circumstances, but 
 @orud not be Gxpected to withstand for tong 2 full-ccals attack 

17. The situation with respect to Palestine is fraught with peculiar difficulties 
and dangers. Zionist leadership, exploiting widespread humanitarian sympathy with 
the surviving Jews of Burope, has pursued its objectives without regard for the con- 
sequences. The Arab reaction is bitter and potentially violent, endangering not only 
the Jews in Palestine but also the strategic interests of the Western powers in the 
Near and Middle Bast, since the Arabs now identify the United States and the United 
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Kingdom with Zionism. The partition of Palestine, as proposed to the United Nations, 
satisfies minimum Zionist demands, but will be bitterly resisted by the Arabs. Its 
ing the proportions of a Holy War against Europeans and Americans as well as Jews. 
The Arab governments could not control this popular reaction; they would be coerced 
by it, or would be supplanted by governments responsive to the popular will Their 
‘ principal means of retaliation against the United States and the United Kingdom 
would be the cancellation of British and American oil concessions. Since the Arabs 
could not operate the oil properties themselves, and since, in these circumstances, they 
would be in-desperate need of powerful support, it is probable that they would event- 
ually transfer these concessions to the Soviet Union. Soviet control of Arabian oil 
would be disastrous to Western iriterests. This course of events, of which there is real 
and grave danger, would not only wreck the strategic position of the Western powers 
in the Near and Middle East, but would also have a fatal effect upon the economic 
recovery of Western Europe and would seriously impair the war potential of the 
Western powers. 


* 18. Although the situation is critical in both China and Korea, the Far East is. 


of only third priority from the point of view of containing the U.S.8.R. and eventually 
redressing the balance of power. The proximity of Eastern Siberia to the present 


perimeter of Soviet and Chinese Communist control in Korea, Manchuria, and North . 
China, the remoteness of the United States, and the weakness of the Chines. National © 


Government, would render any U.S. attempt at containment by directly opposing force 
to force a most unequal contest. The restraints upoh Soviet aggression are political: 
the undesirability of an open conflict with the United States and the possibility of 
further penetration of China and Korea by political means. Moreover, the region is 
vast; an effort extensive in space and time would be required before the U.S.8.R. could 


gain effective control of objectives strategically important to the United States. From 
the point of view of power potential, the human and material resources of the region 
are great, but, with the exception of Japan and of certain areas in Manchuria and 
North China, they are generally undeveloped and incapable of development, by either 
the US. or the USSR, within any period of present concern. Moreover, in compari- 
son with Western Europe and the Middle East, the accessible Far East is too remote 
from the vital areas of the Soviet Union to permit the exertion of effective influence 
therefrom upon Soviet policy. Whatever the course of events in continental Asia, 
maintenance of effective U.S. control of the Pacific would afford a sufficient safeguard. 

19. Despite the low priority accorded to the Far East, as a region, in this reckon- 
ing, Japan is important as the only ares within the region capable of relatively early 


development as a power center. Under SCAP control, the political situation in Japan — 


is stable, despite economic difficulties. The Japanese economy is dependent upon 
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the availability of foodstuffs and industrial raw materials from overseas. The re- 
moval of U.S. control, particularly if the economic problem remains unsvived, would 
open the way to vigorous Soviet penetration. The rehabilitation of Japan under 
Soviet influence or control (with provision of essential imports from continental Asia) 
would jeopardize the U.S. strategic position in the Pacific, as well as any U.S. position 
im China. The rehabilitation of Japan under U.S. influence or control (with pro- 
vision of essential imports from Southeastern Asia), while it would tend to alienate 
China, would create a power tending to counterbalance the Soviet Far East and s0 
to stabilise the regional situation. - 

20. The stalemate in Korea can be broken only by US. acceptance of terms 
which would in effect surrender that country to the USSR. as a satellite. United 
States efforts to make the best of the status quo must be conducted in the face of 
_ persistent Soviet subversive activity and propaganda pressure. 

21. There is no prospect of an early solution of the political and economic prob- 
lems of China. The Communists will accept no political solution which does not 
render their existing territorial control secure while affording them opportunities for 
further penetration by politiczi means. Such a solution has been the consistent 
objective of the USSR. The Kuomintang has been adamant in refusing to consider 
such terms so long as it has had hope of United States support. Losing such hope, 
it might reconsider its attitude with a view to salvaging what 't could of its position. 
Consequently, in the absence of large-scale US. aid, the prospect in China is for either 
continuing conflict, with further political and economic disintegration and an ex- 
pansion of the area of Cofimunist territorial control, or the eventual formation of 
@ coalition government through Soviet mediation and on Communist terms, with 
&@ gradual penetration of Communist influence throughout the national administra- 
tion. In either case acute political and economic disorganization would prevail in 
China for many years, preventing an effective consolidation of Soviet control. 

22. In Latin America local Communists, isolated from direct Soviet support and 
operating within the power orbit of the United States, can:20t seize and hold political 
control. The U.S.S.R. therefore pursues limited objectives in that area, its major 
purpose being to attenuate Latin America’s capacity and willingness to give aid to 
the United States in the event of war. This policy has already succeeded to such an 
extent that the U.S.S.R. can probably count on its undercover organizations and upon 
Communist-controlled key labor unions to cut off U.S. access to some of Latin America’s 
strategic materials whenever the U.S.8.R. considers such action desirable. The recently 
concluded defense pact opens the way to marked improvements in cooperative military 
defense, but does not affect the scope and direction of these Communist activities and 
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Armed hostilities between Jews and Arabs will break out if the UN General Assembly 
accepts the plan to partition Palestine into Jewish and Arab States as recommended 
‘vy the UN Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP). 

Inflamed by nationalism and religious fervor, Arabs in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Transjordan, Egypt, and Saudi Arabia as well as Palestine are determined to fight 
against any force, or combination of forces, which attempts to set up a Jewish state 
in Palestine. While the governments of the Arab states are not expected to make 
official declarations of war, they will not attempt to keep their people (especially 
ftartatical tribesmen) from joining the battle; they may even encourage such action and 
furnish clandestine assistance as well. 

In composition, the Arab forces ill vary from relatively well controlled quasi- 
military bands to the louse tribal organization of the nomads. The largest number 
actively engaged against the Jews at any one time will probably be between 100,000 
and 200,000. The Arabs are good guerrilla Sghters, and they will be well supplied 
with smal] arms and will also undoubted!) obtain some planes and tanks. 

The Zionists, for their part, are aetermined to have a state in Palestine or, in the 
view of extreme elements, all of Palestine and Transjordan as well. Whatever the 
UN recommends, they will attempt to establish a Jewish state after the British with- 
drawal (now set by the British for August 1948}. The Jews are expected to be able to 
mobilise some 200,09 fighters in Palestine, supplemented to a limited extent by volun- 
teers and recruits from abroad. The Jewish armed groups in Palestine are well equipped 
and well trained in commando tactics. Initially, they will achieve marked success 
over the Arabs because of superior organization and equipment. As the war of attrition 
develops, however, the Jewish economy (severely strained by mobilisation) will break 
Gown; furthermore, the Jews will be unable continuously to protect their extended 
supply lines and isolated settlements or to plant and cultivate their fields in the face 
of constant harassing, “hit and run” Arab attacks. Without substantial outside aid 
in terms of manpower and material, they will be able to hold out no longer than two 
years. 

The US, by supporting partition, has already lost much of its prestige in the 
Near East. In the event that partition is imposed on Palestine, the resulting conflict 
will seriously disturb the social, economic, and political stability of the Arab world, 
and US commercial and strategic interests will be dangerously jeopardised. While ir- 
responsible tribesmen and fanatic Moslems are haphasardly blowing up parts of the 
oil pipelines and attacking occasional Americans, it is possible that the responsible 
governments will refuse to sign pipeline conventions, of] concessions, civil air agree- 
nn The various projects which are necessary to raise the standard 
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of living cannot be carried through without US assistance and guidence. With tt: 
US committed to partition, such developments will be shelved indefinitely. The poverty, 
unrest, and hopelessness upon which Communist propaganda thrives will increase 
throughout the Arab world, and Soviet agents (some of whom have already been smug- 
gied into Palestine as Jewish DP’s) will scatter into the other Arab states and there 
attempt to organise so-called “democratic movements” such as the one existing toduy 
in Greece. 

If the UN recommends partition, it will be morally bound to take stepe to enforce 
partition, with the major powers acting as the instrument: 2f enforcement. The dan- 
gerous potentialities of such a development to US-Arab and US-USSR relstions need 
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THE CUNSEQUENCES OF THE PARTITION OF PALESTINE 
1. Isereopuctzon. 


On 1 September 1947 the United Nations Special Committee on Palestine (UNSCOP) 
completed it: report, and a majority of its members recommended partition as the best 
solution of the Palestine problem. In spite of violent opposition from the Arab states 
and the possibility that partition would not receive the necessary two-thirds majority 
in the UNGA, there is no doubt that this type of solution of the Palestine problem has 
been more seriously studied and more generally accepted than any other. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to attempt tc jJetermine what the cousequences of partition will be. 

The General Assembly Ac. Hoc Committee on Palestine has presented to the GA a 
partition plan based on the majority report of UNSCOP. Although no final decisions 
lave yet been reached on implementing and enforcing the eventual UN recommenda- 
tion, certain basic assumptions can be made. If the UNGA (now debating the partition 
scheme) accepts by a two-thirds majority partition for Palestine, the following situation 
will result: 

a. A sovereign Jewish state, comprising a substantial part of the area of Palestine, 
will be estahlished. 

b. A substantial aumber of immigrants will be permitted to enter this Jewish state. 

c. The Arabs, not only of Palestine but of all the Near East, will strongty o~pose both 
a and b above, and armed hostilities between Jews and Arabs will take place. 

d. Assistance tn the form of men, arms, and supplies will be afforded both the Jews 
and the Arabs from outaide Palestine. 

e. The United Nations will not immediately organise an international police force 
to keep the peace in Palestine. 

On the basis of these assumptions, three questions must be answered : 

@. How will the Arab-Jewish conflict develop, and with what results? 

b. How will the stability of the Middle Bast be affected? 

c. How will US strategic and commercial interests be affected? 

In order to answer these questions, an examination of the political situation re- 
sulting from partition and the military developments which may arise from that situa- 
tion follows. 


2 = Pourricat Comsmquzwcus. 
a. Internal Pressure: on Arab Governments. 
(1) Nationalist Pressure. 

Arab netionaliem is the strongest political force in the Arab world. It 
grew up in secret societies under Ottoman rule, came out into the open in the Arab 
Revolt of Worki War I, and has been the major factor in the independence movement 
in the Arab world ever since. The independence of all the Arab ¢.10s in the Near Bast 
throws into high relief the continuing mandatory status of Palestine. Because of the 
strong ties between the various Arab states, political developments in any one country 
are of vital concern to Arabs everywhere. Palestinien independence is, consequently, 
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the major aim not only of the Palestinian Arabs but also of Syrians, Lebanese, Iraqis, 
Transjordanians, Egyptians, and Saudi Arabians It would be political suicide for 
any Arab government to ignore this situation. 

The signing of the Arab League Pact in March 1945 was a victory for the 
Arab nationalists in that it hastened the day when they could form~-their own bloc in 
relation to the other great powers of the world 

The Arab nationalist movement in Palestine has been as active as in any 
other Arab country. The uprisings of 1929 and 1936 demonstrated the strength of this 
movement. A stamp commemorating the signing of the Arab League Pact in 1945 
appeared in Egypt showing a cluster of flags of country members, one of which was a 
white flag inscribed “Palestine.” Palestine has been represented at meetings of the 
Arab League, first by independent individuals and then by the representatives of the 
new Arab Higher Committee, formed in 1945. At the conference of the Political Com- 
mittee of the Arab League in October 1947 it is significant that the Mufti, as Chairman 
of the Arab Higher Committee, played a leading role. Although the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee and the Arab League have differed as to the advisability of testifying before 
UNSCOP, the members of the Lea7ue are in complete accord over the injustice of parti- 
tion to the Palestinian Arabs. 

The ultimate aim of Arab nationalism is to preserve and enrich the Arab 
heritage, while the political aims are the independence of all Arab lands and the 
establishment of some degree of unity among them. The nationalists regard Palestine 
as the chief stumbling biock tc the achievement of their political aims Despite the 
fact that Arabs and Jews have lived peaceably side by side, determination to make 
Palestine an independent Arab country is strong in all of the Arab states, from the 
more educated and ambitious classes down to the poores: and most politically naive 
peasants. Arab national fervor is so explosive and pervasive a force that Arab govern- 
ment officials who recognise the political implications involved in flouting a UN deci- 
sion will nevertheless have to oppose any decision for partition or run the risk of 
losing office. 

(2) Religious Pressure. 

The Arab governments are probably as greatly influenced by religious 
pressures as they are by nationalist pressures The Arabs are capable of a religious 
fanaticism which when coupled with political aspirations is an extremely powerful 
force. Whether or not the Arab governments are capable of guiding this force is 
dificult to judge. It is very possible that certain religious organisations will take the 
initiative in organizing Arab resistance in Palestine. 

The Ikhwan a) Musitmin (Moslem Brotherhood), with headquarters in 
Egypt, is an organisation of young Moslems founded for the purpose of orienth. 
Arab society in accordance with Islamic ideologies. Branches of the Ikhwan have been | 
formed in Syria and Lebanon, and one of the most active branches is in Palestine. The 
Ikhwan regards Westernization as a Gangerous threat to Islam and would oppose any 
political encroachment of Zionism on Palestine with religious fanaticiam Should a 
“Jihad,” or Holy War, be declared, the Ikhwan would be the spearhead of any “crusade.” 
Pe 
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support of all members of the Ikhwan, who are assured of entrance into Paradis: if 
they die on the field of battle. 


(3) Tribal Pressure. 

The tribes of the Arab countries are a powerful element in the political 
and military pattern of the Middle East. The tribe is a group of related families under 
the leadership of a chief (sheikh) which may be joined in a confederacy with other tribes 
under a paramount sheikh The economic basis of tribal life is pastoral nomadiem 
involving periodic migrations to seek pasturage for camels, cheep, and horses The 
nomad (Beduin) population of Iraq, Syria, Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia has been 
estimated at 2,500,000. 

The conditions of Beduin life have developed a hardy type of fighting 
man, not only imbued with a warilke tradition (combining religious fanaticiem with an 
enthusiastic devotion to looting, pluncering, and raiding) but also irained in the use of 
amall arms and the methods of desert warfare. 

Large stipends have been paid annually to the tribes of the Near East by 
whatever power wished to have their support, whether that power was British, French, 
or the local Arab government. Since the Arab governments now pay the stipends, they 
could rely on the tribes within their regions. The tribes would doubtless join the 
crusade, not only for reasons of Arab patriotiam but also for plunder, the assurance of 
additional stipends, and the thrill of battle. The Syrian Defense Minister stated on 
OCetubar that as the Anais masches inte Putediine they “would be buttocened ty 200,000 
loot-seeking Beduin described as ‘mine fodder’.” 

The dramatic meeting of 500 Kurdish and Arab tribal sheikhs at Hilla in 
Iraq in October passed a resolution for a Holy War to defend Palestine. Although Prime 
Minister Saleh Jabr took the initiative in organizing this meeting, it is significant that 
aren rege ee ee ees Oe ee eee Cony CORN OO 
meet and to agree to a common program. 


b. Probable Attitudes of Arab Governments. 
(1) Toward a Jewish State. 

The Arabs vidiently oppose the establishment of a Jewish state in 
Palestine because they believe that Palestine is an integral part of the Arab world 
In addition, they fear that the Jews will consolidate their position through unlimited 
immigration and that they will attempt to expand until they become a threat to the 
newly won independence of each of the other Arab countries. They believe that not 
only politically but aleo culturally the Jewish state threatens the continued develop- 
ment of the Islamic-Arab civilisation. For these reasons, the Arab governments will 
not consider any compromise, and they categorically reject any scheme which would 
est up a Jewish state in Palestine. The mestings of the Political Committee of the 
Arab League in Lebanon crystallized this fesling of unanimity. In a note, which 
represents the views of all the Arab states, the Committes stated, “The Arab govern- 
ments, themselves, shall nct be able to restrain the feelings of their nationals revolting 
against the oppression falling on them, nor shal! they stand with folded arms before a 
danger threstening al] the Arab countfies, but rather will they be compelled to take 
every decisive eetion which will guarantee resistance to the aggression and the restora- 
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tion of justice.” In addition, leaders in all the Arab states have stated their determi- 
nation to resist. 


(2) Toward the UN. 

The Arab governments are embittered by the UNSCOP majority report, 
which they feel was not arrived at impartially. Speeches made before Zionist groups 
by the Guatemalan member of UNSCOP, following the return of the committee, have 
convinced the Arabs that certain members of UNSCOP had made up their minds on 
the question before the committee undertook its task 

However, the Arsb governments are reluctant to break with the UN. 
At the meeting of the Political Committee of the Arab League in Cairo following the 
formation of UNSCOP, the Arab states were not willing to follow the lead of the Arab 
Higher Committee in boycotting the hearings) The Arab governments supported the 
Mufti in refusing to give testimony within the frontiers of Palestine, but they all pre- 
sented testimony to UNSCOP subsequently in Beirut. 

The Arab governments realise the debt they owe to the UN. The raising 
of the question of the evacuation of foreign troops from Syria and Lebanon in the UN 
led to a speedy and satisfactory settlement among the French, British, and Levant 
States. Egypt has had an opportunity to air its views on the evacuation of British 
troops from Egypt and its claims to the Sudan. The UN has provided a medium for 
the immediate recognition and participation in world affairs of the young Arab states. 
Although the Arab states are adamant in their determination to make Palestine an 
Arab state, they will probably svoid a complete rupture with the UN should partition 
be imposed. 

(3) Toward the US and UE. 

Since the Baitvur Declaration the Bettis have bean the tanget ef Asad 
politica] feeling tn Palestine. The recommendation for the partition of Pulestine as 
contained in the Peel Report of 1937 resulted in serious anti-British demonstrations by 
the Arabs. After the dissolution of the first Arab Higher Committee in 1987, the arrest 
af Arab political leaders, and the escape of the Mufti and others across the border, the 
Arabs v “ve convinced that Britain was crushing all hopes of Arab politica] independence 
tm Palestine Although the Arabs welcomed the White Paper of 1838, they have con- 
tinued to criticize the British for permit*tng Jewish immigration on a limited scale and 
for refusing to disarm the Jewish unaerground. As s result, however, of the UK's 
announced decision to terminate the mandate and to withdraw both its troops and 
administration trom Palestine and its refusal to implemen: by force any settlement 
not acceptable to both the Arabs and the Jews, British prestige in the Arab worid has 
Gefinitely improved. 

US prestige, on the other hand, has steadily decreased with each new 
indication that the US supports the Wionists. The good will enjoyed by the US at the 
time of the Roosevelt-Ibn Sand Conference and following US backing of Lebanese and 
Syrian claims for independence was short lived as a result of President Truman's sup- 
port of Jewish immigration to Palestine and the Anglo-American Committee report. 
After the publication of the Anglo-American Committee report, Arab popular feeling 

ttesif tn the bombing of the US Legation at Betrut and tn the sttempt to burn 
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the USIS office in that city. The Arab g-werp™ments’ official attitudes were mad. known 
at the Bludan Conference, in which the US bore the brunt of the attacks British- 
sponsored newspapers in the Levant States placed the responsibility for the Anglo- 
American Committee's findings on the US, indicating that the UK members of the 
Committee couki only follow the recommendations of the US members. Gradually. 
within the last two years, the blame for the Palestine situation has ;essed from the 
UK to the US. 


Because of long-standing cultural ties between the US and the Arab 
world, the friendly role that the US played in the achievement of Syrian and Lebanese 
independemrz, the partial dependence of certain Arab states on of] royalties from US 
companies, ind the promise of increased royalties in the future, the Arab states would 
like to maiyAain friendly relations with the US. The Arah governments realise that 
without US financial aid and technical assistance, they will be unable to carry through 
the extensive projects that are needed if the standard of living is to be raised above its 
presen’ subsistence level. Little of this development will be possibile, however, if the 
US supports a Jewish state in Palestine. 


c. Probable Actions of Arab Governments. 


(1) Against Palestine. 

In the event of the partition of Palestine, it is unlikely that the Arab 
governments will openly proclaim war against the Jews. Pressure from thie Arab 
people for an open declaration of war will be strong, but the governments doubtless 
realise that such a step in defiance of a decision passed by the UN would seriously 
jeoparvlise the Arnb position in the UN. However, it is probable that large numbers of 
Arabs from the surrounding countries will join the Arabs residing within Palestine for 
the war against Zionism These Arabs will be loosely organised under national leaders 
and tribal shefkhs. Volunteers will leave the armies, and ammunition and military 
equipment will find their wsy from the Arab armies to the resistance ‘aovement. The 
tt to continue. 


(2) Against Jews in Arab Lands. 

Before the enunciation of the Balfour Declaration in 1917, the Jews in 
the Near Bast fared as well as other minority groups throughout the world Since 
1917, however, they have had to bear the brunt of Arab antagonism to the development 
of political Zioniem in Palestine. In the event of partition, the lives of the million 
Jews throughout t&> Arab world (including Palestine) will be imperiled. The lower 
element tn the population would look forwerd to attacks on Jewish quarters because 
of the excellent opportunity for loottng—es {llustrated at the time of the Baghdad 
revolt ir, 1941 when the Jewish quarter was attacked. A representative of the Jewish 
Agency has stated thai in the event of partition the 400,000 Jews in the Arab states 
outaide Palestine may have to be sacrificed in the interest of the Jewish community as 
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(3) Against the US and UE. 

The Bludan Conference of 1946 established a course of procedure® to be 
followed by the Arab states in the event that the recommendations of the Angio-Ameri- 
can Committee should be implemented. Following the publication of the UNSCOP 
report and the spsech of Secretary Marshall before UNGA, the Atab League Political 
Committee met and decided in genera) terms to apply the Bludan recommendations 
if partition were voted by the UN. However, in the discussions on the manner in which 
these recommendations should be applied, there was considerable disagreement in the 
Political Committee. Some of the Arab governments refused to consider a break in 
diplomatic relations with the Western powers, and others refused to cancel oi] conces- 
sions. Nevertheless, there is complete unanimity among the Arab states as regards aim. 
7 ll unalterably opposed to the establishment of a Jewish stzte in Palestine. 

ne. . “ not they mow agree on retaliatory measures against the US is beside the 
Ant; i. time US interests will be seriously affected, if not by the decimons of the Arab 
~ 1~ \s, certainly by the instability and hostility which will inevitably be aroused 

The bombing of the American Consulate General in Jerusilem on 13 
Cxtober is evidence of the Aral resentment against US support of the majority plan 
This sction was reported to have been taken by the newly forma Arab terrorist group 
whici: calls itself “the Jihad.” Whatever the official position of the Arab guveruments 
may be, attacks on US pro ™rty, installat‘ons, and personne! by irresponsible groups or 
individuals can be expected. 

a Aims of Jewish State. 
(1) Consolidation. 

In spite of increasing tension and hostilities between various factions 
in the Jewish community, it can be expected that all Jewish groups in Palestine will join 
forces against the Arabs in defense of the newly formed Jewish state. The chief aims 
of the Jewish government will be organization of defense and increased immigration. 

(2) Territorial Ambttions. 

In the long run no Zionists in Palestine will be satisfied with the territorial 
arrangements of the partition settlement. Even the more conservative Zionists will 
hope to obtain the whole of the Nejeb, Western Galilee, the city of Jerusalem, and 
eventually all of Palestine. The extremists demand not only all of Palestine bat 
Transjordan es well. They have stated that they will refuse to recognise the validity 
of any Jewish goverment which will settle for anything less, and will probably under- 
take aggreastve action to achieve t)2ir ends. 

(3) Soliciting «f Poreigr: asd. 

The Zionists will continue to wage a strorg propaganda campaign in the 

UE and in Burope. The “injustice” of the proposed Jewish boundaries will be exag- 
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gerated, and the demand for more territory will be made as Jewish immigration ‘loods 
the Jewish sector. In the chaos which will follow the implementation of partition, 
atrocities will undoubtedly be committed by Arab fanatics; such actions will be given 
wide publicity and wili even be exaggerated by Jewish propaganda. The Arabs will be 
accused of aggression, whatever the actual circumstances may be. This propaganda 
campaign will doubtless continue to influence the US public, and the US Government 
may, consequently, be forced into actions which will further complicate and embitter 
its relations with the entire Arab world. 


e. Attitude of the USSR. 


The USSR’s aims in Palestine are: (1) to end the British mandate and bring 
about the removal of British troops from the area; (2) to keep the situation unsettled; 
and (3) to take an active part in “maintaining order” in the country. The USSR has 
been highly successful in carrying out the first two aims—without any effort on its part. 
The accomplishment of the third aim would give the USSR a base in the heart of the 
Near East from which to disseminate propaganda, carry on subversive activities, and 
attempt to organize “democratic movements” in the Arab states. 

By first recommending a bi-national state in Palestine, the USSR has made at 
least a gesture toward the Arabs. By supporting partition, the USSR has set itself 
up as the champion of minorities and has posed as a power attempting to find the 
“just solution” for Palestine. The USSR could now logically claim that Kurdistan 
should be set up as a Kurdish state and that Kars Province of Turkey should be joined 
to Soviet Armenia. 


Meanwhile, the USSR has been actively but secretly assisting the Jews. In 
addition to reports that the USSR is assisting Jewish underground agents in Europe, 
large ships filled with illegal immigrants have been leaving the Rumanian port of 
Constanza. The British have watched with suspicion Soviet “lumber ships” leaving the 
Black Sea for Palestine which, the British claim, are -arrying arms below decks to both 
the Jews and Arabs in Palestine. 

In the event of Arab-Jewish hostilities, the USSR will continue to support the 
Jews and will probably also attempt covertly to aid the Arabs. 

f. Effect on US Economic Interests in Near East. 

(1) O@. 

If partition is to be implemented in Palestine, it appears unlikely that the 
Arab governments will initially cancel existing oil concessions. Such action would have 
the combined effect of alienating the US and cutting off future oil royalties. The sub- 
ject of cancellation of oil contracts was discussed at the meeting of the Arab League 
Political Committee in Aley, Lebanon, in October 1947. The Saudi Arabian delegate, 
stating that the oil companies were private corporations and did not represent the US 
Government, opposed the Iraqi delegate’s stand that the contracts should be cancelled. 

However, all oil installations and oil pipelines in the Near East would be 
endangered. Desert pipelines are vulnerable to attack by small Arab bands, which 
could cut the lines and disappear before they could be arrested. The Arab governments 
probably would not support such irresponsible action, but they would not be able te 


stop it. Operations outside the actual oil centers, such as Kirkuk and Dhahran, would 
be greatly hampered, and the oil companies would be forced to restrict production. 

Although existin; oil contracts will probably not be cancelled, it is possi- 
ble that the Arab governments will refuse to enter into any new oil contracts with the 
US. The Syrian Government, for example, has already postponed ratification of the 
pipeline agreement with the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company. Whatever their indi- 
vidual desires may be, pressure from the people as well as from the Arab League as a 
whole may prevent them from entering into ay new concessions. 

(2) Commerce. 

In the event of partition US trade and commercial relations with the 
Arab world will be seriously affected. The establishment of an Arab boycott, even 
though only partially effective. would act as a brake on the slowly but steadi:y improv- 
ing commercial relations between the US and the Arab states. Such a boycott would 
also serve as a bar to American participation in projects for the improvement of living 
standards, increased production, and expanded irrigation programs, many of which 
would otherwise inclnde the employment of considerable American materials and tech- 
nical skills. Even more important, perhaps, would be the generai instability in the area. 
Suca instability could be expected to reduce the size of US investments in the aren as 
well as the returns from present or contemplated investinents, thereby impairing the 
dollar-earning capacity of the area and its ability to purchase from the US. 

It is unlikely that existing air agreements will be cancelled, but the nego- 
tiation of new ones may weil be delayed throughout the area. Other countries will be 
quick to take advantage of the inevitable deterioration of relations between the US and 
the Arab states. 


3. Murrary ConsEquenczs. 
@. The Arab Forces. 
(1) Character. 

The bulk of the Arab forces fighting the Zionists will be semitrained 
guerrilla groups and loosely organized tribesmen. There are three main sources from 
which the Arabs can raise men to fight in Palestine: (1) Arab quasi-military organiza- 
tions led by ex-army officers, which will form the core of the guerrillas; (2) soldiers 
volunteering from the official armies of the Arab rtates to participate in action against 
the Jews; and (3) tribesmen, who will probably be the largest source. 


(2) Strength. 

It is estimated that the largest number of Arabs actively engaged against 
the Zionists at any one time will be between 100,000 and 200,000, including Palestine 
Arahs, volunteers, Beduin, and quasi-military crganizations from the other arab states. 
The armed strength of the Arabs in Palestine itseif is estimated at 33,000, most of whom 
are members of such quasi-military organizations as the Futuwwa, the Najjada, the 
Arab Youth Organization, and the Ikhwan (Mosiem Brotherhond). Moreover, the Ikh- 
wan will send contingents from its Egyptian and Syrian branches, which number 15,000 
and 10,000, respectively. 

The largest Arab group of potential fighting men is the tribesmen 
(Beduin) of whom some 30,000 are in the area immediately adjacent to Palestine. 
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They are expected to come to the aid of the Palestinian Arabs as soon as hostilities break 
out, and additional men may be expected to swell the total Arab force as time goes on. 
Their service will probably be sporadic; but other tribesmen will replace any who drop 
out of the fighting so that the total Arab strength will undoubtedly be maintained. 

The ground forces of the Arab League states (Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Transjordan, and Yemen) total abuut 223,000 men. including 
gendarmes, security troops, and police forces. Besides these ground forces, Egypt has 
a small navy, and several of the states have infant air forces and commercial p’anes. 
Although the Arab armies are not expected to be officia!ly committed to the fighting, 
they will supply leadership to the fighters. These armies may aiso be asked by the new 
Arab state to enter Arab Palestine to maintain order. 

(3) Matériel. 

The Arab goveraments may be expected covertly to furnish arms 
ammunition as well as trained military leadership to the guerrillas. Even before 
World War I, the Arab states had adequate supplies of weapons suitable for guerrilla 
fighting. These have been supplemented with arms taken from both Axis and Angio- 
American dumps following the campaigns in the Near East and North Africa, and with 
purchase of matériel and equipment from US and UK surplus stocks. Negotiations 
for the purchase of Czech arms have been reported. The Arabs will, for the most part, 
rely on small arms rather than the elaborate matériel of modern warfare, though they 
may be expected to make use of armored trucks and tractors for attacking Jewish 
settlements. It is also probable that some light tanks and a few planes which can be 
used for strafing and bombing will find their way into Arab hands. 

Supply constitutes no serious problem for the Arabs. Each fighter will 
carry his own equipment and will be supplied with funds for buying food from sympa- 
thetic villagers. The tribesmen, in particular, are hardy and well accustomed to bare 
subsistence rations and life ip the open. Gince they will be moving toward Palestine 
through Arab territory, they will have no difficulty gaining access to the water holes. 

(4) Incentive. 

The chief incentive to many of the leaders of this struggle will be oppor- 
tunism, coupled with nationalist aspirations and religious fervor. The leaders, in turn, 
will appeal to the newly awakened nationalism as a strong incentive to many Arabs, 
particularly the better educated townsmen. Volunteers deserting from the armies of 
the Arab states probably will not incur the disfavor of their governments, and many will 
even receive secret encouragement from them. The proclamation of a Jihad will also 
be employed to secure volunteers although such a proclam:.tion is not expected to kindle 
@ mass uprising. The current drought in the northeastern Arabian desert will make 
the tribesmen restless, and the promise of loot from Jewish settlements will be attractive 
to many. 

(5) Organisation. 

The Arab forces are expected to vary from relatively well-controlled 
quasi-military bands to the loose tribal organisation of the Beduin, led by their sheikhs. 
Singieness of purpose will be the main unifying force. Extensive guerrilla warfare in 
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who (in some instances) may even take over the governments of their countries. It has 
recently been reported that a unified command for all Arab guerrilla forces has been 
established. 
(6) Course of Action. 

: Arab action will be directed not only against the Jews but also against 
any police force attempting to maintain order in Palestine. Guerrilla action is not 
anticipated until the final UN decision is made known. The manner and timing of the 
British withdrawal will be an important factor in the fighting, which is expected to 
increase steadily in intensity after the British withdrawal, eventually taking the form 
of an undeclared war of attrition against the Jews. 

The Arab is a good guerrilla fighter while relatively few Jewish soldiers 
have had experience in guerrilla tactics. Furthermore, the terrain of Palestine is well 
suited to the Arab’s traditional method of fighting. The quasi-military groups, com- 
posed of ex-army men and townspeople, will specialize in direct assaults on Zionist 
colonies, demolition of bridges and railroads, and other sabotage. The tribesmen will 
engage in activities not requiring technical training or extensive coordination such as 
attacks on isolated villages, assassination, continual sniping to prevent cultivation of 
the fields, and attacks on transportation, communications, and supply lines. Per- 
sistent harassing attacks can be expected in time to wear the Zionist economy to the 
breaking point. 

The Arab intelligence system has always been quick and accurate. The 
traditional “grapevine” can be supplemented by telecommunications and some aerial 
reconnaissance. Positions in the highlands will provide good observation posts. Also, 
since nearly half the population of the Jewish state proposed by UNSCOP will be Arab, 
the Arabs will have a ready-made “Fifth Column” in enemy territory. 


(7) Sources of Support. 

The bulk of support for the Arab cause will come from the member states 
of the Arab League. Responsibility for financial support for the Arab cause will devolve 
primarily upon Egypt, and to a lesser extent upon the states receiving oil royalties, par- 
ticularly Saudi Arabia. Support in the form of arms and men will come from all the 
Arab countries, but its extent will be conditioned by availability of transportation, par- 
ticularly from such countries as Yemen and the more distant parts of Saudi Arabia. 
Aid from other Moslem areas, such as Pakistan und North Africa, is expected to be 
limited in quantity and to consist chiefly of money and moral support. Although the 
USSR has advocated the adoption of the majority report of UNSCOP with certain 
modifications, the Soviets will probably give covert aid to the Arabs as well as to the 
Jews in an effort to create chaos in the Near East. The Arabs will, of course, appeal to 
world opinion, but more for non-interference or for diplomatic support than for armed 
assistance. 


b. The Jewish Forces. 


(1) Character end Composition. 
Although it has been estimated that Jewish and Arab forces will be 


almost equal numerically, the Arabs will have large numbers of replacements while 
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the Jews will have no reinforcements unless they can facilitate additional emigration 
from Europe or obtain volunteers from the United States. The Jews will be well 
equipped, but it is doubtful whether the amount of ammunition they have on hand will 
be sufficient for a long campaign. 

The Je“vish forces in Palestine are composed of three organizaticns: (1) 
Hagana, the Zionist army; (2) Irgun Zvai Leumi (IZL); and (3) the Stern Gang. The 
three groups differ in their tactics and in the degree of ruthlessness employed in their 
operations, Hagana being the most sensitive to world opinion. IZL and the Stern 
Gang are illegal terrorist groups engaging in sabotage and assassination. 

Hagana is sponsored by the Jewish Agency. The original and largest 
group, it is left of center in political sympathy. Because of its defensive work, its 
restraint, and its non-extremist intentions, Hagana is support:d by a majority of the 
Jewish community of Palestine and by most Zionists. It has become primarily an 
instrument for the advancement of Zionism and would be a ready-made army for a 
Jewish state in Palestine. 


It is estimated tnat in the event of hostilities Hagana could mobilise 
about 200,000 men and women with some combat or supply experience. At present 
Hagana is believed to have approximately 70,000 to 90,000 members organized into 
territorial commands under a central headquarters and consisting of three branches: 
(1) the static force; (2) the field army; and (3) the Palmach or storm trooper unit. 
The static force consists of settlers and townspeople based at Jewish settlements as a 
sort of home guard. The field army consists of about 16,000 troops trained in mobile 
operations. The Palmach is composed of approximately 5,000 permanently mobilized 
troops trained in commando tactics and supplied with their own transportation. It 
includes a smaller group known as Palyam or Palteck, a kind of coast guard trained 
especially to assist illegal immigrants arriving by ship. 

Social and economic pressure has, in effect, made it compulsory for all 
able-bodied Jewish men and women in Palestine to serve one year in some armed 
organization. Thus, a year’s term of enlistment is prerequisite to enrollment in Hebrew 
University. Hagana is well financed by a semilegal tax imposed upon the settlements 
by the Jewish Agency, by subscriptions, and by contributions from Jews in other coun- 
tries. The organisation also has European branches. 

It has been estimated that enough modern weapons are available to arm 
up to 200,000 members of Hagana. There are also sufficient automatic weapons for 
each squad of Palmach, as well as some mortars. Hagana has been procuring arms 
over a period of years, many from the residue of the campaigns in the Near East and 
others smuggled in from abroad. 

The effectiveness and timing of Hagana’s diversionary attacks designed 
to aid illegal immigration are proof that it possesses an excellent intelligence system 
and that it maintains a high standard of security. “The Voice of Israel,” a clandestine 
radio, is one of its chie‘ nuediums for disseminating propaganda. 

The Irgun Zvai Leumi is estimated to have a strength of from 6,000 to 
8,000 members. It is organized on a regional basis similar to that of Hagana but is 
cellular in character. It employs sabotage and terrorism as the “only effective” means 
of attaining its ultimate objective of an independent state in Palestine and Transjordan. 
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IZL is rightist in political sympathy. It has foreign branches and in- 
creases its Palestinian membership with illegal immigrants, apparently being more 
interested in securing new recruits with military abilities than in finding a home for less 
fortunate “displaced” Jews. IZL members are we'!l armed and trained in sabotage, 
particularly in the use of explosives. It has been reported, but not confirmed, that IZL 
and the Stern Gang have sufficient armor plate for transforming 500 to 600 tractors 
into improvised light tanks and for converting an unestimated number of automobiles 
into armored cars. IZL is believed to cooperate closely with the Stern Gang, and the two 
organizations are known to have conducted operations jointly. The infrequency of 
tactical errors in IZL’s operations indicates that the organization has an excellent intel- 
ligence system with very tight security. It has its own clandestine radio station known 
as the “Voice of Fighting Zion.” 

Tae Stern Gang conatete of foom 400 to 980 extrume fanatics They do 
not hesitate to assassinate government officials and police officers or to obtain funds by 
acts of violence against Jews as well as others. Like IZL, they are well supplied with 
small arms, and the security of the group is excellent as its organization is limited to 
cells of three. 

The founders of the Stern Gang were formerly members of IZL. How- 
ever, when IZL restrained its activities against the British during the early days of 
World War I, the most extreme section of its membership formed a more terroristic 
body called FFI (Fighters for the Freedom of Israel) but more commonly known as the 
Stern Gang. The political connections of the organization are paradoxical and appear 
to be the result of opportunism born of necessity. Recent reports confirm the fact that 
the Stern Gang has connections with the USSR, which is furnishing it with money. 
The organisation has stated that it considers a turn towards Soviet Russia necessary 
because of the present world situation. It explains that the USSR and the Stern Gang 
both desire the creation of a “strong and independent Palestine” which would consti- 
tute a rampart against British “imperialist designs” but would “not be hostile” to the 
Soviet Union. 


(2) Course of Action. 

In the fare of an Arab attack, the three Jewish armed groups will be 
forced to unite. Members of IZL and the Stern Gang will probably be assimilated into 
Hagana, which is already established along military lines and could readily absorb the 
other two groups into its commando units. Initially, the Jews will gain marked success 
over the Arabs because of superior organization and equipment, but the Jews will be 
unable to stand up under the long war of attrition which will develop. 


The Jewish sections of a Palestine partitioned in accordance with the 
UNSCOP majority report will be vulnerable to attack by the Arabs. The northeast 
sector is entirely surrounded by Arabs: Palestinian on the south and west, Lebanese 
and Syrian on the north, and Transjordanian on the east. The central Jewish sector 
is fianked on the east by the central Arab sector, while the southern Jewish sector is 
surrounded by Palestinian Arabs on the west and north, Transjordanian on the east, 
and Egyptian on the south. The Arab sectors contain the strategic highlands of 
Galilee and those surrounding the proposed international sone of Jerusalem. 
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Two major difficulties facing the Jews will be the large numbers of Arabs 
within Jewish territory (in the northeast Jewish sector, for instance, there are some 
72,700 Arabs as opposed to 44,700 Jews) and the extreme vulnerability of outlying Jewish 
settlements and supply routes to Arab attack. The Jews will be forced to expend a 
large proportion of their forces in static defense of isolated villages and colonies, or 
organize many mobile units in key locations so that settlements under attack can be 
aided quickly. Furthermore, many units will have to be used to convoy supply cara- 
vans. The establishm<nt of strong defensive positions, within which norma] economic 
life can be maintained, and the protection of transportation routes will be the main 
strategy of the Jewish forces. The Zionist colonies are estimated to have s7ifficient 
stores of food for a month's supply. Owing to the fact that many agricultural laborers 
will be engaged in combat and that Arab attacks will prevent cultivation of the fields, 
the Jews will have difficulty in producing food. Moreover, mobilisation over a long 
period of time will so strain the manpower of the Jewish community that its economy 
will collapse unless large numbers of immigrants and substantial materia! assistance 
are supplied from abroad. 

The Jews may be expected to employ small-scale, commando-type offen- 
sive operations against Arab concentrations if they are able to locate them, or attempts 
may be made to pursue retreating Arab raiders. Large-scale Jewish efforts to pene- 
trate territory adjoining the contemplated Jewish state are unlikely because such actions 
would necessitate over-extending the already vulnerable supply lines and would entail 
the risk of combined rear, frontal, and flanking attacks by Arabs. 

It is a distinct strategic advantage to the Jews that the important port 
of Haifa and the smaller port of Tel Aviv are included in the Jewish sectors, since any 
assistance to the Jews in the event of open conflict will come from the west.* It is 
expected, however, that all cities will be centers of heavy fighting. 


c. Buropean Support for Jewish Forces. 

There is already in existence a well organized system for transporting Jewish 
DP’s from Eastern Europe southward, particularly through the Balkans, to Palestine. 
In the event of an Arab-Jewish conflict, this system would be employed to furnish man- 
power to the Jewish forces in Palestine. 

Jewish immigrants from Poland, the Soviet Zone of Germany, Hungary, and 
the Balkans are gathered together in Austria, Italy, and Germany for transportation to 
Palestine. It has been estimated that about 1,800 Jews cross into Austria every month. 
In Italy, Hagana is reportedly operating a secret immigration service for the estimated 
30,000 Jewish refugees registered there. Both the Rumanian and Bulgarian Govern- 
ments are helping Jews reach Black Sea ports in order to board ships which attempt 
to run the blockade into Palestine. 

There has been some evidence that European agents of IZL and the Stern 
Gang have been trained and are assisted by the USSR. The Jews will doubtless con- 
tinue to solicit aid from the USSR, but in the event of a Jewish-Arab war, it is unlikely 
that either side would receive overt material aid from the USSR or its satellites, with the 


* The predominantly Arab port of Jaffa, although allocated to the Arab state by UNSCOP, 
is cut off from the Arab hinterland and thus will not be immediately useful to the Arab forces in 
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exception of Czechoslovakia. France and Belgium, as well as Czechoslovakia, are 
thought to be likely sources of arms and ammunition for the Jewish forces. There 
have been unconfirmed reports of smuggling from France, Belgium, and Luxembourg 
for Jewish terrorist groups in Palestine. The Czechs are reported willing to sell arms 
to the Arabs; they would also be willing to supply rms to the Jews if the transaction 
were financially advantageous. No estimate can be made of the amount and types of 
weapons which would be supplied. 
dad Support Obdtainable in the US. 

No information is available upon which to base an estimate of the specific num- 
ber of volunteers or the amount of funds and supplies to be made available to Jewish 
armed forces from US sources. 

The Zionist movement is very strong in the US, but every organization claiming 
to represent all American Jewry does not in fact do so, and many Zionist organizations, 
while supporting the objectives of a National Home for Jews, do not advocate an 
independent Jewish nation in Palestine. The American Jewish Conference, the Jewish 
Congress, the New Zionist Organization, and the Ainerican League for a Free Palestine 
are among the leading groups interested in the political aspects of Zionism which may 
be expected to support Jewish forces. The principal non-Jewish bodies espousing the 
Zionist cause are the American Palestine Committee, headed by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York, the Christian Council on Palestine, and the Political Action Com- 
mittee for Palestine, Inc. The last-named organization has recently expended approxi- 
mately $80,000 for purely military supplies. Because it is illegal to supply arms from 
the US to Jewish groups in Palestine, figures are difficult to obtain, although part of 
most Zionist funds collected is probably allotted to the purchase of military supplies. 

While no authentic figures are available, it is estimated that support of Jewish 
armed forces by US private organizations will] be on the order of, or somewhat greater 
than, similar support by US citizens of Government forces ic the Spanish Civil War. 


4 Conctvszoms. 


If the UNGA accepts partition as the best solution of the Palestine problem, it is 
almost certain that armed hostilities will result in Palestine; that the social, economic, 
and political stability of the Arab world will be seriously disturbed; and that US com- 
mercial and strategic interests in the Near East will be dangerously jeopardised. 
Although the UNGA Ad Hoc Committee on Palestine is now considering establishing 
a Commission responsible to the Security Council to oversee the implementation of par- 
tition, it is unlikely that any sizable international police force will initially be available 
to the Commission. It is highly probable, therefore, that Jewish and Arab forces will 
clash over the attempt of the Jews to establish a Jewish state. 

Into this struggle between the Jews and Arabs of Palestine, the people of the Arab 
states will inevitably be drawn. Although most of the Arab governments will be reluc- 
tant to act in opposition to a UNGA decision and against the wishes of the major 
powers, nationalist, religious, and tribal pressures will compel them to support unofii- 
cially the Palestine Arabs. Inevitably the extremists, the chauvinists, will increase 
their influence at the expense of those statesmen in the Arab world who believe that 
the development of their countries depends on the maintenance of close ties with the 
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US and the UK. While irresponsible tribesmen and fanatic Moslems are haphazardly 
blowing up parts of the pipelines and attacking occasional Americans, it is possible that 
the responsible governments will refuse to sign pipeline conventions, oil concessions, 
civil air agreements, and trade pacts. The various projects which are necessary to 
raise the standard of living cannct be carried through without US assistance and guid- 
ance. With the US committed to partition, such developments will be shelved indefi- 
nitely. The poverty, unrest, and hopelessness upon which Communist propaganda 
thrives will increase throughout the Arab world, and Soviet agents (already being 
smuggied into Palestine as Jewish DP’s) will scatter into the other Arab states and there 
attempt to organise so-called “democratic movements” such as the one existing today 
in Greece. 

In the meantime, the war in Palestine, barring internationa!] armed intervention, 
will increase in intensity. The Jewish forces will initially have the advantage. How- 
ever, as the Arabs gradually coordinate their war effort, the Jews will be forced to with- 
draw from isolated positions, and having been drawn into a war of attrition, will 
gradually bc defeated. Unless they are able to obtain significant outside aid in terms 
of manpower and matériel, the Jews will be able to hold out no longer than two years. 

The UN, having recommended partition, would have to consider the serious threat 
to the peace resulting from the recommendation. It would, in effect, be compelled to 
take steps to enforce partition, with the major powers acting as the instruments of 
enforcement. The dangerous potentialities of such a development to US-Arab and 
US-USSR relations need no emphasis. 
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12 December 1947 COPY NO. 57 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL INTELLIGENCE DIRECTIVE NO. 1 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 102 of the National 
Security Act of 1947, and for the purposes enunciated in para- 
graphs (4) and (e) thereof, the National Security Council here- 
by authorizes and directs that: 


1. To maintain the relationship essential to coordi- 
nation between the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
intelligence organizations, an Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee consisting of the respective intelligence chiefs 
from the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and from the Joint Staff (scs}, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, or their representatives, shall be established t2 
adv the Director of Central Intelligence. The Director 

entre] Intelligence will invite the chief, or his repre- 
sentative, of any other intelligence Agency hav functions 
related to the national security to sit with the intelligence 
Advisory Committee whenever matters vithin the purview of 
his Agency are to be discussed. 


2. To the extent authorized by Section 102 (e) of the 
National Security Act of 1947, the Director of Central In- 
telligence, or representatives designated by hin, - 
Ne Ry Be yey wment or agency conce > 

Ve Tr s§ nC nspec Ons Cc ‘ ¥ nti ' 
vélligence material oO Pp nC 
encies relating to the national security St be pay cen 
necessary in connection with his duty to advise and 
t ake recommendations for the cocrdination of intelligence 
activities. 


3. Coordination of sees sseneee activities should be 
des primarily to strengthen the overall govermmental 
intelligence structure, Primary departmental requirements 
shall be recognized and shall receive the cooperation and 
support of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


. The Director of Central Intelligence shall, 
in recommendations or giving advice to the 
National Security Council pertaining to the intelli- 
gence activities of the various Departments and Agencies, 
transmit therewith a statement indicating the concur- 
rence or non-concurrence of the members of the Intelli- 
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gence Advisory Committee; provided that, when una- 
nimity is mot obtained among the Department heads of 
the National Military Establishment, the Director of 
Central intell e shall refer the problem to the 
Secretary of Defense before presenting it to the 
National Security Council. 


-  Reccwmendstions of the Director of Central 
Inte e shall, when approved by the National Se- 
curity Council, issue as Council Directives to the 
Director of Central Intelligence. The respective in- 
telligence chiefs shall be responsible for insuring 
that such orders or directives, when epplicable, are 
implemented within their intelligence organizations. 


¢. The Director of Central Intell e shall 
t for the National Security Council to full 
proper implementation of Council directives by 
ssuing such supplementary DCI directives as may be 
quired. Such implementing directives in which the 
telligence Advisory Committee concurs unanimously 
11 be issued by the Director of Central Intell ce, 
= be ane aint oP 
gencies as provi ragre ° re i 
nt arises between the Birector oF Central Intelli- 
mee and one or more members of the Intelligence Ad- 
isory Committee over such directives, the proposed 
irective, together vith statements of non-concur- 
mee, shall be forwarded to the NSC for decision as 


ided in paragraph a. 


nc gen- 
wv axe Uu : > ; ‘ ence facilities 
and shell utilize departmental intelligence for such pro- 
duction purposes. For definitions see NSCID No. 3. 


5. The Director of Central Intelligence shall dis- 
seminate National Intelligence to the President, to mem- 
bers of the National Security Council, to the Intelligence 
Chiefs of the IAC eee and to such Governmental De- 
partments and Agencies as the National Security Council 
from time.to time may designate. Intelligence so dissemi- 
nated shall be officially concurred in by the Intelligence 
poetry or shall carry an agreed statement of substantial 

ssent a ee FS 
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6. When Security Regulations of the originating 
Agency permit, the Director of Central Intelligence shall 
Gisscminate to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
cther Departments or Agencies intelligence or intelligence 
information which he may possess when he deems such dis- 
semination appropriate to their functions relating to the 
national security. 


7. # The Director of Central Intelligence shall per- 
form for the benefit of the existing intelligence Agencies 
such services of common concern to these Agencies as the 
National Security Council determines can be more efficient- 
ly accomplished centrally. 


&. The intelligence organizations in each of the De- 
partments and Agencies shell maintain with the Central in- 
telligence Agency and with each other, as appropriate to 
their respective responsibilities, a continuing interchange 
of intelligence information and intelligence available to 
then. 


9. The intelligence files in each intelligence or- 
ganization, including the CI4, shail be made available 
under security regulations of the Department or Agency con- 
cerned to the others for consultation. 


10. The intelligence organizations within the limits 
of their capabilities shall provide, cr procure, such in- 
telligence as may be requestec by the Director of Central 
Intelligence or by one of the other Departments or Agencies. 


ll. The Director of Central Intelligence shall make 
arrengements with the seeuectsrs Departments anc Agencies 
to assign to the Central Intelligence Agency such experi- 
enced and guslified officers and members as may be of ad- 
vantage for advisory, operational, or other purposes, in 
addition to such personnel as the Director of Central In- 
telligence may directly employ. In each case, such depart- 
mentel personnel will be subject to the necessary personnel 
procedures of each Department. 
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"CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


THE CURRENT SITUATION IN ITALY 
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7 This copy of this publication is for the information and use of the zscipient 
designated on the front cover and of individuals under the jurisdiction of the recipient’s 
office who require the information for the performance of their official duties. Further 


en © Se Capetene & otae iia S00 eegeine ip tates 
tion for the performance of official duties may be authorised by the following: 


Q. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Research and Intelligence, for 
- _ the Department of State 
b. Director of Intelligence, GS, USA, for the Department of the Army 
.€. Chief, Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 
\. ° -@ Dilrecter of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 
€. Director of Security and Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Com- 
_ f. Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
. eee ee ee 
Department or Agency ; 


2. This copy may be either retained or destroyed by burning in accordance with 
applicable security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by 
arrangement with the Office of Collection and Dissemination, CIA. 
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THE CURRENT SITUATION IN ITALY 
SUMMARY 


Because of its position on the edge of the Soviet sphere, Italy is important in terms 
of US security. The present Italian Government, composed of centrist Christian Demo- 
crats and a few representatives of the moderate Left, is anti-Communist and Western- 
oriented. Mainly because of Vatican support and popular association with US aid, 
Premier De Gasperi’s Christian Democratic Party stands out as the strangest opponent 
of Italian Communism. Certain members of the Moderate Left, however, are also 
atterupting to form an electoral combination to combat the Communist-led People’s 
Bloc in the spring elections. Rightist factions in Italy have no leader comparable to 
De Gaulle but are unanimous in their opposition to Communism and, therefore, find it 
expedient to support a Western orientation. 

The present Government will continue without radical change until the national 
elections in April, the outcome of which will be influenced by the results of US interim 
aid and the prospect for the ERP. It appears that neither the Communist-led bloc 
nor the Christian Democrats will gain a clear-cut majority and that the moderate Left 
will probably do poorly. Asa result, the rightist parties will hold the balance of power. 

Having failed to win dominance through the elections, the Communists are 
expected to launch a campaign of general strikes, or even to attempt armed insurrec- 
tion should the Kremlin find such extreme measures necessary. 

In the event of a Communist uprising, the Italian Government's armed forces 
would be capable of maintaining internal security provided: (1) the current reorgani- 
sation had achieved an integrated defense system; (2) additional modern equipment 
had been secured; and (3) the Communists had not received appreciable outside aid. 
The armed forces are incapabie of offensive and could fight only a limited defensive war. 

The Communists are believed to posseas the military capacity of gaining temporary 
control of North Italy. If they receive material assistance from Yugoslavia and/or 
France, the Government will require foreign aid to regain control of the area. 

Although US interim aid totaling some 200 million dollars will provide food and 
fuel to prevent extreme hardship until 31 March 1948, most Italians are still enduring 
privations and are dissatisfied with their working and living conditions. The cessation 
of essential imports from abroad would lead to a politically explosive situation. 

Current foreign policy is basically influenced by problems of economic rehabilita- 
tion. The country looks to the US for necessary economic aid and protection against 
Soviet and Yugoslav demands. Because Yugoslavia continues its attempts to gain 
complete control of the Free Territory of Trieste, the US and UK are determined to 
postpone appointment of a governor indefinitely. 

Note: The information in this report is 1s of 36 January 1948, at which time the report was submit- 
ted to the member agencies of the Interdepartmental Acvisory Council for coordination. 


The intelligence organisations of the Departments of State. Army, Navy, and Air Force have 
eoneurred tn this report. 


1. Inscromramcs ov Ivaty. 


It is of vital strategic importance to prevent Italy from falling under Communist 
control. Such a development would have demoralizing effect throughout Werctern 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and the Middle East. In particular, it would greatly facili- 
tate Communist penetration in France, Spain, and North Africa. Militarily, the avail- 
ability to the USSR of bases in Sicily and southern Italy would pose a direct threat to 
the security of communications through the Mediterranean. Italy, however, is of rela- 
tively little direct value to the United States. The present and prospective polizical, 
economic, and military weakness of the country is such as to render it a strategic lia- 
bility rather than an asset, except insofar as its territory constitutes a potential base of 
operations. 

Currently, the importance of Italy in terms of US security is in its position on the 
edge of the Soviet sphere and in the non-Communist and Western orientation of its 
Government. Furthermore, the successful implementation of the European Recovery 
Program (ERP) depends to some extent upon the effective participation of Italy’s indus- 
tries and surplus workers. 

2. Pourrrca: Srruarion. 


The present Government consists of a coalition of the centrist Christian Democrats 
(the majority party) and the moderate Left (the Reprblicans and the Saragat — right- 
wing -— Socialists) plus a few independents. Because of its substantial parliamentary 
majority, the parliamentary position of the Government is secure until the April elec- 
tions. Furthermore, its prestige has been relatively improved in recent weeks by evi- 
dence of US aid and interest in [taly’s recovery and independence. The Government 
has also increased its prestige and its popular following by its firmness during the 
recent wave of strikes and agitation. 

The Christian Democratic Party, led by Premier Alcide De Gasperi, stands out as 
the principal opponent of the strong leftist bloc. Its political assets are essentially 
the following: its possession of necessary US friendship and of promises of aid for 
Italy's recovery, its calm and firm insistence on law and crder against Communist 
violence, its centrist position, and its support by the Church. Furthermore, in recent 
months the Party through Premier De Gasperi has cooperated with progressive elements 
in inaugurating severa) essential economic reforms and in granting concessions to 
workers. The Party, however, suffers from the onus of responsibility for a huge gov- 
ernment deficit and failure to close the gap between wages and the cost of living 
Gespite some progress in its anti-inflationary program. Its prospects in the national 
elections are good, mainly because of Church support and the popular association of 
the Party with US aid. 


The leftist block is led by the Communists and includes the Nenni (left-wing) Social- 
ista, the Labor Democrats, and remmants of the Action Party. Their combined popu'ar 
strength is believed approximately equal to that of the Christian Democrats. The 
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Communists are using the same political device so successful in other countries, namely 
the People’s Front—recently called the Popular Democratic Front for Liberty, Peace, 
and Work—to gather all “the forces of democracy” in the campaign against “the forces 
of reaction.” To this end they have also organized a strong “labor-management” 
movement among industrial and agricultural workers, and a “League of Commune:,” 
an association of towns and villages which have Communist or Socialist Mayors and 
Councilmen. The Communists are energetically promoting the expansion of women's 
and youths’ organizations. ; 

Between the ‘vo major opponents are the Saragat (right-wing) Socialists, and the 
Republicans. These two ieft-of-center parties, which joined the Government in mid- 
December, have not been in a position to assert themselves or impress the public either 
with a specific attractive program or with direct tangible results of their governmental 
participation. At present, both parties have proposed to join in a “Democratic League” 
as a counter-weapon to the Communist “Popular Democratic Front.” Uniess this 
Republican-Socialist bloc should attract many dissident elements from Left and Right, 
these moderate parties are expected to secure not more tian 5 to 10% of the national 
vote. 


To the right of the Christian Democrats is a recently formed “National Bloc” under 
the leadership of aged ex-Premier Nitti, who has temporarily, at least, brought together 
followers of his National Reconstruction Union, the Liberal Party, Giannini’s much 
Teduced following in the Common Man Front, and some splinter rightist groups. On 
the extreme right are two neo-Fascist organizations, the Italian Social Movernent and 
the Nationalist Movement for Social Democracy. It is quite apparent that as yet no 
leader comparable to De Gaulle in France has appeared to unite the various rightist 
factions. All, however, are unanimous in their opposition to Communism and, there- 
fore, find it expedient to support a Western orientation. 


Despite the variety of political parties and views, the position of the present Gov- 
ernment is secure at least until Apri] because US interim aid has assured enough food 
and fuel to alleviate the hardships of the winter months. Basic adverse economic con- 
ditions and widespread unemployment continue to stimulate popular discontent which 
the Government can allay only by holding out the hope of the ERP. 


3. Boowoaarc Srrvarie. 


The Italian economy, normally dependent upon imports, currently requires sub- 
stantial imports of foodstuffs, fuel, and certain raw materials from the US in order to 


maintam minimum food rations and enable production to attain a higher level of 
recovery. US interim aid totaling about 200 million dollars will provide food and fuel 
to prevent extreme hardship until 31 March 1948, but the Government may be con- 
fronted with the politically disastrous necessity of reducing bread rations before the 
forthcoming elections. 

In recent months the Italian Government has taken several steps to put the 
Ttalian economy on a sounder basis. Tight restrictions have been placed upon bank 
credit; exchange controls have been improved for the marshaling and allocation of 
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foreign exchange, and the exchange rate of the lira has been adjusted to realistic 
levels. Considerabie success has been achieved, through tight credit controls, in check- 
ing rising prices, particularly of raw material and semiprocessed goods prices, and the 
cost-of-living rise has been slowed. Although the anti-inflationary measures have 
caused some increase in business failures, this result undoubtedly is more ‘han offset 
by the benefits of the program 


The strikes and demonstraticns of November and December 1947, while disruptive, 
were not of sufficient duration to set back appreciably industrial production which, 
during 1947, increased approximately 35% over that of 1946. Concessions to strikers 
and unemployed, however, are placing an increased burden on the budget which is stil! 
running a substantial deficit. 


Most Italians are still enduring severe privations and are dissatisfied with their 
working and living conditions. More than a million workers are completely without 
work and many others are only partly employed. Lack of adequate wheat supplies have 
already caused the suspension of the pasta ration and the substitution of rice. 

The general economic situation, therefore, is stil] conducive to agitation and 
unrest. The cessation of essential imports from abroad, particularly from the US, 
would lead to a politically explosive situation highly favorable to the Communist cause, 
especially with national elections impending. 

4 Murragy Srrvarion. 

The Italian armed forces are limited by treaty to an over-all strength of 300,000 
men. For economi reasons, their actual strength is only 286,000, including a recent 
increase in the Carabinieri (internal security troops) from 65,000 to 75,000. The armed 
forces are loyal] to the Government and generally anti-Communist in sentiment. Train- 
ing is fundamentally good, and morale is improving. 

The Italian Government, fearful of a Communist uprising, has recently increased 
the sise of the Pubblica Sicurezza (security police), which is expected to reach 80,000 
by the end of February 1948. The Government has also appealed to the US for addi- 
tiona] equipment to supplement obsolescent and insufficient material, and negotiations 
are in progress. Provided Italy is abie to secure additional equipment and to achieve 
an integrated defense system (organization of whicli is now in progress), and provided 
the Communists do not receive appreciabie aid, the armed forces are capable of main- 
taining internal security. They are incapable of waging offensive war. If attacked by 
a relatively well armed power such as Yugoslavia, for example, Italy could at best fight 
a brief delaying action. 

5. Fouman Potscr. 

Italy’s post-war policy is basically influenced by its immediate prob'ems of economic 
rehabilitation. It looks primarily to the US for aid in regaining its prewar interna- 
tional position and resisting any future Yugoslav and Soviet demands and threats. 
When reparations payments begin in 1949, Italian economy will be brought inevitably 
into closer relationship with the USSR. More immediately the USSR can use part of 
its present wheat surplus to boister the position of the Italian Communists before the 
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national elections this spring. Hence, eventual Eastern orientation through economic 
necessity cannot be entirely discounted. 

Italy has already resumed diplomatic relations with all the major and many of the 
minor powers of the world and has concluded commercial and/or emigration agree- 
ments with numerous countries. With active US sponsorship, Italy has applied for 
membership in the UN. Cn eS eT 
of “punitive” peace terms. 

As illustrations of Italy's willingness to contribute to world cooperation: the new 
Italian Constitution contains a clause which permits limitations on the national 
sovereignty; Foreign Minister Sforza is an outstanding exponent of the idea of a 
United States of Europe; and Italy has already taken steps toward a Franco Italian 
customs union looking ultimately to a Eurspean economic union. 


6. Puomasiz DEVELOPMENTS. 


The present Government will continue without radical change until the national 
elections in April. 


The Communists and Nenni Socialists will strive, as they did during 1947, to dis- 
credit the Government and interfere with Italian economic recovery under the ERP. 
Hunger and inflation will continue to afford many opportunities for valid strikes. 
Such strikes, if concluded advantageously for the workers, will enhance the prestige 
of the Communist leaders of the Italian General Confederation of Labor. These strikes 
will also financially embarrass the Italian Government whose budget needs all available 
revenue. The Communists will continue to devote considerable money and all their 
organizational energies to activities and maneuvers which may be concomitantly 
preparations for a general strike, for a possible insurrection, or for a campaign to 
improve Communist prospects in the national elections. 


The outcome of these elections will be influenced by the results of US interim aid 
and the prospects for successful implementation of the proposed European Recovery 


_ Program. Favorabie developments in this connection would operate to the decided 


advantage of the present Government, led by the Christian Democratic Party. 


Despite the granting of US aid and other evidence of US support, the leftist bloc 
has not lost strength and the Christian Democrats (and their allies) have not gained 
any considerable political following. Hence, it appears that neither will gain a clear-cut 
majority in the April elections; the leftist bloc and the Centrists will each probably 
receive approximately 30 to 40% of the vote. The balance of power will thus be held by 
the rightist parties with approximately 15 to 25%. Hence, the next Government would 
probably be headed by the Christian Democrats with rightist support. Because such 
& coalition would be bound together largely by common opposition to Communism, it 
would suffer from clashing policies and programs. 


Following the failure of the Communists to win power at the elections and con- 
ceivably before the elections are held, the Communists are expected to launch a cam- 
paign of general strikes. Should the Kremlin decide an insurrection in Italy necessary 
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to the fulfillment of its primary objective—wrecking the ERP—an armed uprising 
might be ordered. 

The Communists are believed to possess the military capacity of gaining temporary 

control of North Italy. If the Italian Communists receive material assistance from 


Yugoslavia and/or France, the Italian Government will require foreign aid to regain 
control of the area. 


7. Gxroatson mx Tarests. 


Yugoslavia’s efforts to gain complete control of the Free Territory of Trieste have 
not diminished in recent months, and consequently the area remains a potential source 
of Great Power conflict. Since the . ugoslav Army’s unsuccessful attempt to penetrate 
the US-UK Zone on 15 Septemer 1947, the Yugoslav-directed Communist Party in 
Trieste has continued its intensive campaign to undermine the authority of the Allied 
Military Government (AMG) and to lay the groundwork for Communist control of the 
area after the appointment of a governor by the Security Council. 

The Communist effort has been directed primarily against Trieste’s precarious eco- 
nomic condition. Trieste’s economic recovery has been retarded by the general eco- 
nomic depression in Europe and by the reluctance of Italians and others to risk invest- 
ment in Trieste business in view of the Territory's uncertain future. The Communists 
have exploited this situation through continuing pressure on labor to strike for higher 
wages, the purchase of businer,; establishments in the city, and the diversion of traffic 
to the rival Yugoslav port of Flume. AMG’s ability to combat this Yugoslav pressure is 
depeudent on its ability to finance an adequate public works program and to develop 
the city as a transit port. This in turn is dependent upon the continued willingness of 
the Italian Government to supply Trieste’s currency needs and finance its balance-of- 
payments deficit. Although Italy is reluctant to assume this obligation, failure to do 
80 would tend to undermine AMG’s authaity, make later UN control impossible, and 
essure eventual Yugoslav domination. 


Politically, the Communists are actively preparing for the general elections that 
must be held after the appointment of a governor. In addition to attempting to make 
political capital of the economic depression, the Communists have conducted a violent 
and unrelenting propaganda campaign against the US and UK. Because the Commu- 
nist Party in Trieste is row so openly associated with Yugoslavia, however, the pro- 
Italian non-Communi: 4 have strengthened their political organization, probably with 
some clandestine aid from within Italy, and are in a better position to combat the 
Communists in any future elections. 

The Yugosiav Government, meanwhile, realizing that the presenc. of US-UK troops 
in Trieste not only thwarts its aims in that city, but acts as a strong stabilizing influence 
on Communist intentions in North Italy. is now pressing vigorously for early appoint- 
ment of a governor by the Security Council. Although the US and UK are prepared 
if necessary to postpone appointment of a governor indefinitely, the USSR and Yugo- 
alavia may agree to a US candidate in the hope that even a strong governor would not 
be as great a deterrent to Yugoslav designs on the Territory as continued CS-UK mili- 
tary control 
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Special Operations [Galloway], “Additional functions of Office 
of Special Operations,” 22 March 1948 (Excerpted carbon copy) 
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39. Pforzheimer to Arthur H. Schwartz, 6 May 1948 (Photocopy) 
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4. Hillenkoetter, Memorandum for the Executive Secretary 


[Souers}, “Psychological Operations,” 11 May 1948 


(Typed transcript) 
( vn 
ACENCY 
ER 470 
11 May 1918 
Secretary 
The National Security Council 
Subject: Psychological Operations 
1. Reference is made to the NSC Directive, as 


of this proposed directive, placed itself on record as opposed to 
the plan on which the proposed directive is based. The proposed 
directive, if enacted, will establish a staff function providing 
for AUTHORITY in a delicate field of operation--without the 
RESPONSTS1L1 TY 


2. This Agency again strongly urges that the provision 
of NSC leA, as written, be continued without change. If the 
National Security Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel the 
need for emergency and wartime planning in the covert psychological 
warfers field, then we again suggest that advance planning be mde 


the responsibilityd the facility currently in operation. 


3. However, if the National Security Council approves 
this proposed draft of 10 May 1946, the Central Intelligence 
Acency, of course, will cooperate to the best of its ability in 
an endeavor to make a going concern of the proposed Special 
Studies organization. 
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ORE 41-48, “Effect of Soviet Restrictions on the US Position 
in Berlin,” 14 June 1948 
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Contrary to many published reports, the chief detrimental effect on the US of the 
Soviet restrictive measures imposed in Berlin, since the walkout of the USSR from 
the Allied Control Council, has not been interference with transportation and supply 
but curtailment cf certain US activities having to do for the most part with intelligence, 
propaganda, and operations of the quadripartite Kommandatura. 

Concurrently with attempted inspection of US military rail traffic, the Soviets 
both tightened their “security” measures and manifested greater intransigence in all 
city affairs. Asa result: (a) the general usefulness of Berlin as center of an intelligence 
network has been impaired, while in particular, access to Soviet deserters and anti- 
Communist Germans has been made more difficult; (b) since friendly Germans 
cannot move freely to and from the Soviet Zone or within the city, the US cannot — 
as before, support enti-Communiem within the Soviet Zone; (c) US propaganda 
cannot be freely disseminated except by radio; (4) commodities manufactured in 
Berlin cannot be shipped to the Western sones; and (e) the ACC and the Kommande- 
ture have, at least temporarily, lost their usefulness in keeping up German hope of 
unity, revealing coming Soviet moves, and easing US-Sovist tension below the govern- 
penta! level. 


Mote: The information tm this report is as of 1 June 1966. 
The ezganizations of the Departments of State, Army, and the Navy have eon- 
emred in vepert; the Air Intelligences Division, Air Intelligence Directorate, 
ment of the Air Pores, concurs with those portions witeh pertain to air intelligenes. 
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Imperative as it is for the US to remain in Berlin, its mere physical presence there 
does not insure continuance of al) the strategic benefits that might be derived therefrom, 
and this strategic pcsition has, in fact, been undermined already by unpublicised 
Soviet action, taken for the most part in general security and local political matters. 
The hindrances imposed by the USSR during the past several weeks on trangpor- 
tation to and from Berlin have not seriously interfered with the logistic position of 
the US but rather with its strategic position 


Continued US occupation of Berlin requires supply from the west of food and such 
other necessities as cou] for both the US personnel and the German population of the 
US sector of the city. Incoming barge transport, carrying the bulk of food for the 
western sectors of the city, reportedly is unchanged and continues adequate, notwith- 
standing stoppages of short duration on British transport through the Soviet Zone. 
Inbound military and civilian rail freight, hauling the necessary coz] and other supplies, 
continues to move as before, except that the civilian freight routes have been sume 
what restricted. 


The present transport situation is the result of Soviet efforts to extend the right 
of civilian rail traffic inapection, which the USSR has always exercised, to Western 
Power military traffic. Civilian passenger ‘rsffic apparently continues unchanged, 
but military passenger traffic does not funciii: because of Western Power refusal to 
accede to Soviet demands for the right of personal inspection. Incoming road trans 
port continues normal except for slight difficulties in routing; as yet, the USSR has 
not attempted seriously to restrict Western Power air traneportation. The trans 
portation situation, as outlined above, indicates that the necessities for the German 
population and for the US personnel in Berlin are still being supplied. 


The US strategic position in Berlin, as contrasted with its logistic position, hes 
been impaireu both by the Soviet transportation restrictions and, more particularty, 
by other Soviet measures taken concurrently with the imposition of logistic hindrances. 
These comparatively unpublicised measures, which soon followed the walkout of the 
USER from the Allied Control Council, have involved: general tightening of Soviet 
“security” measures throughout the Soviet Zone; greatly increased police controls 
im and around Berlin; and Soviet efforts to block the operations of both the Allied 
Kommandatura and the non-Communist city government. As a result the following 
material benefits to the US arising from the presence of US officials and troops in Bertin 
have been reduced or eliminated: 


(1) The value of Berlin as a center of an intelligence net covering the city itesif, 
the Soviet Zone of Germany, the eastern satellites, and the USER has been threatened. 


(3) The value of Berlin as a sanctuary and transfer point for anti-Communist 
tefugess or Soviet Army deserters has been reduced, im that: (a) heightened Soviet 
security precautions make access to the western sectors of Ber’: irom the adjacent 
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(Continued) 


Soviet Lone imereasingty dificult; (b) Soviet travel restrictions on westbound pas 
eenger rafl traffic have curtailed the means of evacuation of refugess and deserters, 
Who must now be limited to relatively high-level personnel warranting air transport. 


(3) Mucept for the capacity of the Bariin radio of the US sector, the value of 
Bertin as point for the dissemination of Western propaganda through the Soviet 
Zone has been, and despite new Soviet assurances is expected to be, curtailed by Boviet 
interference with the dissemination of Western publications and impediments to the 
fasuance of any German pro-Western material in the Soviet Zons. 


() The security and tranaport regulations have limited the value of Berth 
as a base from which the US can support anti-Communian in the Soviet Zone. West 
en Zones Germans can no longer easily enter or leave the Soviet Zone, while tightened 
police controls have reduced the capabilities and the freedom of movement of anti- 
Communist elements already within the Zone. 


(©) The Sovietimposed demands for inapection of all westbound freight have 
prevented the chipment of Bertin manufactures that contribute to the finished pro 
@uction of the Western Zone and eliminated almost all commerce between Beriin 
and the wat. 


(6) Although the Allied Control Council remains in the city to embarrass the 
UGB as a aymboi of quadripartite agreement in Germany, its functional impotence and 
failure to mest since the USER abruptly terminated the 30 March session has: (a) 
@euninished remaining German hope of implementing the Potedam method of unifying 
Germany politically and economically; (b) eliminated a sounding board for the revela- 
(ion of future Soviet moves; and (c) eliminated a usaful eafety valve for easing US-USER 
tenaion below the governmental level. 


The USER still has at its disposal further means for harassing the US and making 
the latter's position in Berlin more difficult. These means include: imposition of unt 
lateral traffic regulations on inbound food and freight chipments, attempted enforce 
ment of unilateral regulations on the flight of Western Power cireraft over the Sovist 
Zone, complete repudiation of quadripartite Kommandatura jurisdiction over the So 
viet sectcz of the city and the incorperation of that sector into the Soviet Zone, and, 
finally, merease“ efforts to create unrest among the civil population of the Western 
sectors of the city. 


Strategic losses such as the Gamage to US propagands machinery, to intelligence 
aperations and to the use of the US sector as a sanctuary for refugees from the Sovist 
qyutem, cannot be onmpletely retrieved except by the removal of ai) the Soviet-imposed 
restrictions and immgediments referred to above. Though the US could recapture « 
Gagree of the strategie ‘ sitiative by intensified clandestine intelligence cperations, such 
ection couki do nothing to remedy the unfortunate situation in which resent Sovist 
hindrances have placed the entt-Commnunist Berlin ety government or tc relieve the 
tenaton brought by increased Soviet intransigence in the quedripartite Kommandstura. 
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(Photocopy) 
. 7OP-ReRaT 
NSC 10/2 
June 18, 1948 
| NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY - 


At its 13th Meeting the National Security Council 
approved the Directive in NSC 10/1 subject to deletion of 
paragraph 3-d and amendments to paragraphs 3-a and e and 4. 


The revised Directive, as approved, is ciiculated 
berewith to the Council for information and to the Director 
of Central Intelligence for appropriate action. 


Distribution: 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of Defense 
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NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL DIRECTIVE 
on 


*: ee © = * OFFICE OF SPECIAL PROJECTS 


1. The National Security Council, taking cognizance of 
the vicious covert activities of the USSR, its satellite coun- 
tries and Communist groups to discredit and defeat the ains 
and activities of the United States and other Western powers, 
has determiooa that, in the interests of world peace and US 
national security, the cvert foreign activities of the US 
Government must be supplemented by covert operations. 


2. The Central Intelligence Agency is charged by the 
National Security Council with conducting espionage and counter- 
espionage operations abroad. It therefore seems desirable, for 
operational reasons, not to create a new agency for covert oper- 
ations, but in time of peace to place the responsibility for 
them within the structure of the Central intelligence Agency 
and correlate them with espionage and counter-espionage oper- 
ations under the <«rer-all control of the Director of Central 


Intelligence. 


3. Therefore, under the authority of Section 102(d)(5) 
of the National Security Act of 1947, the National Security 
Council hereby directs that in time of peace: 


a. <A new office of Special Projects shall be 
created within the Central Intelligence Agency to plan 
and conduct covert operations; and in coordination with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to plan and prepare for the con- 
duct of such operations in wartine. 


ty qualified person, nominated by the 
State, acceptable to the Director of Central 
post typ Mee and approved by the National Security Council, 
hall be appointed as Chief of the Office of Special Pro- 


* jects. 


c. The Chief of the Office of Special Projects 
shall report directly to the Director of Central Iatelli- 
gence. For purposes of security and of flexibility of 
operations, ee a ee ees oe 


efficiency, Office of Special tes shall te 
independently of other components of* 1 Intelligence 
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ad. The Director of Central Intelligence shall be 
responsible for: 


(1) Ensuring, through designated representa- 
tives of the Secretary of State and of the Secretary 
of Defense, that covert operations are planned and 
conducted in a manner consistent with US foreign and 
military policies and with overt activities. In dis- 

nts arising between the Director of Central 
Intelligence and the representative of the Secretary 
of State or the Secretary of Defense over such plans, 
the matter shall be referred to the National Security 
Council for decision. 


(2) Ensuring that plans for wartime covert oper- 
ations are also drawn up with the assistance of a 
representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and are 
accepted by the lattsr as being consistent with and 
complementary to approved plans for wartime military 
operations. 


(3) Informing, through appropriate channels, 
agencies of the US Government, both at home and abroad 
(including diplomatic and military representatives in 
each area), of such operations as will affect then. 


e. Covert operations pertaining to economic warfare 
will’ be conducted by the Office of Special Projects under 
the guidance of the departments and agencies responsible 
for the planning of economic warfare. 


f. Supplemental funds for the conduct of che pro- 
posed operations for fiscal year 1949 shall be immediately 
requested. Thereafter operational funds for these purposes 
shall be included in normal Central Intelligence Agency 


Budget requests. 


4. In time of war, or when the President directs, all plans 

. for covert operations shall be coordinated with the Joint Chiefs 

of Staff. In active theaters of war where American forces are 
engaged, covert operations will be conducted under the direct cos- 
mand of tks American Theater Commander and orders therefor will be 
transmitted through the Joint Chiefs of Staff unless otherwise 
directed by the President. 


5S. As used in this directive, “covert operations" are 
understood to be “all pede ch By a. MB as ae herein) which 
are conducted or sponsored ay Rh, Pos py be hostile 
foreign states or eory r] Gsevert tips frie foreign states 
or groups but whic so planned and executed t any US 
Government responsibility for them is net evident to unauthor- 
ized persons and that if ‘uncovered the UB Goverment can 
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plausibly disclaim any responsibility for them. Specifi- 
cally, such operations shall include any covert activities . 
related to: propaganda; economic warfare; preventive direct 
action, including sabotage, anti-sabotage, demolition and 
evacuation measures; subversion against hostile states, in- 
cluding assistance to underground resistance movements, 
guerrillas and refugee liberations groups, and support of 
indigenous anti-communist elements in threatened countries 
of the free wold. Such operations shall not include armed 
conflict by revognized military forces, espionage, counter- 
espionage, and cover and deception for military operations.. 


6. This Directive supersedes the directive contained 
in NSC 4-A, which is hereby cancelled. 


wEC 10/2 -3- POP -SRERIP 
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44. Hillenkoettez, Memorandum for the Record, 4 August 1948 
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4 August 1948 


1. About noon today Hr. Frank G. Wisner of the State 
Departmeat called me on the telephone and informed me “hat 
the State Departaent, at the present time, disapproved of 
the 
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45. ORE 25-48, “The Breek-up of the Colonial Empires and its 
Implications for US Security,” 3 September 1948 
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FOR THE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
: POR REPORTS AMD ESTL sates 
CONFIPENTIAL 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE COLONIAL 
EMPIRES AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
FOR US SECURITY 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
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1. Thir copy of this publication is for the information and uss of the recipient 
designated on the front cover and of individuals under the jurisdiction of the recipient's 
office who require the information for the performance of their official duties. Further 
dissemination eleswhere in the department to other offices which require the informe- 
tion for the performance of official duties may be authorised by the following: 

@. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Research and Intelligences, for 
the Department of State 

b. Director of Intelligence, GS, USA, for the Department of the Army 

ce. Chief, Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 

é@ Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Forces 

¢. Director cf Security and Intelligence, ABC, for the Atomic Energy Com- 


f. Depaty Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
g. Assistant Director for Collection and Dissemination, CIA, for any other 
Department or Agency 


2. This copy may be either retained or destroyed by burning im accordance with 
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The growth of nationaliem im colonial areas, which hes aiready succesded. in 
breaking up a large part of the European colonial systems and im creating « series 
of new, nationalistic states in the. Near and Far Bast, has major implications for 
US. security, particularly in terms of possible world conflict with the USER" This 
shift of the dependent areas from the orbit of the colonial powers not only weakens 
the probable Buropean allies of the US but deprives the US itesif of assured access 
to vital bases and raw materials in these areas in event of war. Should the recently 
liberated and currently emergent states become oriented toward the USSR, US military 
and economic security would be seriously threatened. 

World War TU gave a tremendous impetus to the colonial independence move 
ment. The UK withdrew from Indie-Pakisten and Burma, while the Dutch and 
French, exhausted by war, appear unable to suppress the Indonesian and Indochiness 
nationalists by force, or, despite any temporary compromise solutions, to be able to 
arrest their eventual achievement of genuine independence. Growing nationalien 
in French North Africa threatens French hegemony. While the colonial ieme in most 
remaining dependencies is not yet acute, native nationaliem in many of these areas 
too will exert increasing pressure for autonomy or independence. : 

This marked postwar development of the colonial independence movement has 
resuited from: (1) the release of bottled-up nationalist activities in the Far Bast 
as a result of Japan’s defeat of the colonial powers in World War I and its encourage- 
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scale presently contemplated, do not mest the beca: nationalist demand for independ- 
ence and are unlikely to be more than temporarily effective, except in more backward 
areas. The colonial powers appear unwilling for the most part to recognise fully 
the force of nationaliam in their remaining dependencies and to take the leadership 
in guiding these toward genuine independence or self-government. 

As a result of the rapid breaking-up af the colonial systems, a new power situation 
is developing in the former colonial world. No longer can the Western Powers rely 
on large areas of Asia and Africa ss assured sources of raw materials, markets, and 
military bases. In contrast to the ever closer integration of the Satellites into the 
Soviet system, there is an increasing fragmentation of the non-Soviet world This 
process is already largely completed, with many of the most important colonia) and 
semi-colonial areas, like India, Burma, the Arab states, and the Philippines already 
independent, and Indonesia and Indochina well on the road. These new states will 
be free to choose their future alignments, which will be largely conditioned by the at- 
titudes of the Soviet and Western Power biocs toward the colonial issue and their 
economic demands. 


The colonial independence movement, therefore, is no longer purely a domestic 
iasue between the European colonial powers and their dependencies. It has been 
injected inte the larger arena of world politics and has become an element in the 
broader problems of relations between Orient and Occident, between indurtrialised 
and “underdeveloped” nations, and between the Western Powers and the USER. 
The newty independent and older nations of the Near and Far East strongly sympathise 
with the aspirations of still dependent areas, to which they are bound by racial and 
religious ties. These nations are further bound together in varying degree by two other 
fasues which tend to set them off against the colonia] powers and the US: namely, 
the growing economic nationaliam of the “underdeveloped” areas and the undertying 
racial antagonism between white and native peoples. Al) intensely nationalistic, 
the Near and Far Bastern nations tend to unite in opposition to the Western European 
powers on the colonial issue and to US economic dominance. As a result there has 
been a tendency toward the formation in the UN and affiliated bodies of a so-called 
“colonial bloc,” whose members have already brought colonial disputes into the UN 
and will likely take the lead in attempting tn this manner to hasten the liberation 
of further colonial areas. The colonial issue and economic nationaliem, therefore, will 
continue t be a source of friction between the colonia] powers and the US on the one 
hand, and the states of the Near and Far East on the other. The gravest danger 
te the US is that friction engendered by these issues may drive the so-called colonial 
bloc into alignment with the UJSR 

The USSR is effectively exploiting the colonial iesue and the economic nationalism 
of the underdeveloped areas as a means of dividing the non-Sovist world, weakening the 
Western Powers, and gaining the goad will of colonial and former colonia] areas. Bver 
since World War I the USER hes ght to infiltrate the nationalist parties in de 
pendent arees and, more recently, to play up the colonial issue and the so-called eco 
nomnic imperialiem of the Western Powers in the UN. The poverty and underprivileged 

eo 


postion of the population in these areas, their latent hostility toward the cocupying 
or present—and the existence of leftist elements within them, make them 
peculiarly susceptible to Soviet penetration. 

Consequently, the good will of the recently liberated and emergent independent 
nations becomes a vital factor in the future strategic position of the US in the Near 
and Far Hast. In addition, the restoration of the economic contribution of their 
colonies is important to the economic stability of the Western European powers, which 
the US is endeavoring to create. Short-sighted colonial policies, however, will in the 
long run cause the colonial powers to lose the very economic and strategic advantages 
im their dependencies which they sre anxious to retain. Uniess, therefore, the Euro 
pean colonia] powers can be induced to recognise the necessity for satisfying the as 
pirations of their dependent areas and can devise formulae that will retain their good 
will as emergent or independent states, both these powers and the US will be placed 
at a serious disadvantage in the new power situation in the Near and the Far East. 
Moreover, unless the US itself adopts a more positive and sympathetic attitude toward 
the national aspirations of these areas and at least partially meets their demands for 
economic assistance, it will risk their becoming actively antagonistic toward the US. 
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A major trend in the twentieth century world power situation is the development 
of a strong colonial independence movement which is in process of breaking up the 
colonial systems end creating a series of new, nationalistic states. The primary cause 
of the break-up of the Buropean colonia] empires is the growth of native nationaliem 
im these areas, simultansously with the decline in power and prestige of the colonial 
powers. This striking growth of local nationaliem is primarily the result of: (a) the 
Tiging level of poiftical, economic, and social development in dependent areas, with 
resultant growing sensitivity to inequality of treatment; (b) the short-cighted policies 
of the colonial powers, whose discriminatory treatment of subject populations and ez- 
ploitation of colonial resources without attendant benefits to thesr populations have 
aroused strong resentment; (c) a deep-seated racial hostility of native populations 
toward their white overlords, due largely to these policies, which has taken the form of a 
reaction against “white superiority”; (d) the exposure of colonial areas to Western ideas 
of nationaliem and the right to self-determination, which has made them increa#ingty 
conscious of their jependent status; and (e) the meteoric rise of Japan, whose defents 
of the Buropean powers in the RussoJapaness War and especially World War 0 
punctured the myth of white superiority. The colonial powers, while exposing their 
Gependencies to the technological advances and democratic ideals of the West, failed 
to reckon with their aspirations to achieve the same type of national self-expression 
which the West exemplified. 


While nationaliem in dependent and quasi-dependent areas first reached signifi- 
cant proportions tn the early twentieth century, it was given its greatest impetus by 
World Wars I and I. These confficta, particularly the last, greatly weakened the 
colonial powers, thereby reducing their ability to control their colonial holding by for ss. 
At the same time, reliance of these powers on colonial resources and manpower forced 
them to grant concessions which greatly advanced the nationalist causs In World 
War I Great Britain also fammed Arab national agpirations in order to hasten the 
downfall of the Turks. President Wilson's insistence upon the seif-determination of 
peoples and the creation of the League of Nations gave a powerful stimulus to colonial 
aspirations for independence. 

The period between wars saw further development of nationalism in dependent 
arena, particularly in the Near Bast and India. The repercussions of the world de 
pression of the 1990s, which forced the colonial powers to retrench in colonia) develop- 
ment, and shattere’ the world raw materia] price structure, increased colonial resent- 
ment and led to pressure for self-government and « larger share of the proceeds of 
econemic exploitation. Indigenous nationalists, resentful of political, economic, and 
socta] discrimination against them, tended to attriate the depressed state of colonial 
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to the ineptitude of the great powers. States like Iraq and Egypt, which 
bad been under British tutelage, tended to assume a more independent course in their 
affaira The US gr med the Philippines for independence, while Britain was forced 
to make some co::.castons to the growing pressure of Indian nationalism The ag- 
greasive policies of Japan, whose propaganda stressed the racist doctrine of “Asis 
for the Asiatics,” greatly stimulated the racia] hostility of East toward West. 

World War U1 delivered ancther blow to the declining colonial empiraa Wham 
the colonial powers proved unable to defend their Southeast Asian possessions agains 
the Japanese onslaught, Japan, capitalizing on local feelings, set itself up as uberator 
of the Asiatic peoples from white oppreasicn. Although the Japanese actually kept a 
tight rein on Southeast Asia, they granted c shadowy “independence” to Burma, the 
Philippines, Indochina, and Indonesia which further stimulsted their national am- 
bitions. At the end of the war most Allied Far Eastern dependencies were wholly 
unwilling to revert to their former status. and the exhausted Allies have been unable 
to re-establish the status quo ante. The UK labci government, no longer willing or 
able to hold off the violent dermands of the Indian nai‘onalists, granted independence to 
India, Pakistan, and Burma and dominion status to Ceylon. A weakened France 
was forced to recognise the independence of its Levant mandates, Syria and Lebanon 
The US fulfilled its promise of freedom to the Philippines Korea was freed from 
Japanese bondage. France and the Netherlands, unwilling to relinquish their rich 
Southeast Asian possessions to the native nationalists, became embroiled in an uneasy 
etruggie with indigenous regimes established in these areas. 


3 Commer Srarus of tas Cocomuat leperensercs Movencert. 


As a result af the stimulation of native nationaliem in the chaotic war and postwa' 
petiods, the remaining colonia) world is in a ferment of nationalist activity. This 
movement is in varying stages of growth in different areas, depending largely up2 
the level of local political, ecomomic, and social development, but in most of them the 
eventual goal s independence. In the more backward areas of Asie and Africa, which 
ure at a relatively early stage of political and economic growh, nationaliem is still 
inchoate. On the other hand, in re'stively highly developed areas like Indonesia, 
Indochina, and French North Africa, it has reached an advanced stage. 

The two most critica] colonial tesues are tn Indonesia and Indochina, where the 
Duteh and French, exhausted by war, have been unabie to suppress the loca] nationa)- 
iets by fores and, despite temporary compromises which may be worked out, are un- 
Misty to be able to arrest the eventual achivvement of native independence. The 
Dutch and the Indonesian Repubiic are attempting to negotiate a settlement designed 
to bring the Republic within a Netheriands-dominated United States of Indcuesia 
while allowing it a large degree of autonomy in all but foreign affaires and defense 
In Indochina the French heve been unable ofthe: to suppress the nationalist Viet 
Minh Party or to reach mutually acceptable agreement with it. In view of the pro 
tracted strain of pacification expenditures 62 the unstable Prench econemy, it ts 
Mizaty that France eventually will have to make sweeping concessions to the Nations: 

‘These will constitute but ancther step along the road to bdependenes, 
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_.~ While mationalies tm French North Africa has not yet reached the fighting staga, 
ths development ef militant native independence movements in Alg:~ia, Morecco, and 
Tunisia is a growing tizest to French begemony. In Tunisia and Morocco, both 
pretectorates, the nationalists have concentrated on restoration of national sovereignty 
under the existing dynasties A bureau has been established at Cairo where exiled 
Morth Africem leaders like Abd-el-Krim coordinate the nationalist program French 
North African nationaliem is stimulated by common Mosiem tins with the chauvinistic 
Arab Leagus, which, while as yet giving little overt support to North African nationaliem, 
may be expected to step up its activity as soon as the more preasing Palestine problem 
is eettied. Mounting nationaliem in Libya, particularly among the Cyrenaican Senus 
ai tribes, is complicating the disposal of this former Italian colony. 

Although nationaliem in other dependent areas has not yet attained critical 
proportions, thers exist weil] defined movements in several regions which foreshadow 
atmflar problems. In most of these aress the demand at present is not so much for 
immediate independence as for a greater measure cf self-government. In Malaya the 
heterogeneity of the population and the relatively enlightened Britiah colonia! admin- 
istration so far have retarded rapid growth of nationaliem, but the success of neighbor- 
ing areas in achieving self-determination cannct help but stimulate it to some extent. 
France’s suppression of the 1947 rebellion tn Madagascar has set back the Malagasy 
nationalist movement several years, but tension will recur. Im the relatively ‘bach- 
ward Central African colonies the low stage of development hes limited the growth 
of nationaliem, and wii do s for a long period. ~The Zik movement im Nigeris and 
the United Gold Coast Convention, though neither very strong, are examples of rising 
nationalist movernents in this area. 


3% Tae Concer Iescs ow Woes Porm. 


The colonial independence movement is no longer purely a domestic issue be 
tween the individual Buropean colonial powers and their dependencies. It hes been 
injected into the larger arena of world politics and hes become an clement in the 
broader problems of the relations between the Orient and Occident, between in- 
Gustrialised and “underdeveloped” nations, and between the Western Powers and the 
UssR 

@ Bazternal Support of Colontal Independence Movements. 

The newly Mberated and older nations of the Near and Far Bast strongly 
eympeatiise with the aspirations of still dependent areas, to which they are bound 
vy ractal and religious ties. All intensely nationalistic, these countries resent the po 
litt] amd economic Gomination of adjacent areas by European powers States like 
India and Egypt have already brought colonise! issuss into the UN and may be expected 
imereasingty to take the leadersittp in attempiing to hasten in this and other ways the 
Mberation of remaining colonial areas. Moreover, many of these states are exploiting 
the colonial] ‘esue in their own self-intezast, with a view to supplanting the Western 
Powers in certain areas. India and China both have ambitions to Gominste South- 
east, Asin, and the latter also aapires to replace Japan as the major power in the Far 
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Bast. Some of the Eastern states covet portions of the moribund colonial empires: 
Raypt—the Sudan and Cyrenaica; Ethiopis—the adjacent former Italian colonies, and 
Chtna—Hong Kong 

The colomial issue, therefore, will be a major source of friction between the 
‘Western European powers and the rising nations of the Near and Far East. To the 
extent that the US supports the European powers on this issue, it too will incur the 
ill-will of these new, nationalistic states. 

b. Economic Nationalism end the Colonial Issue. 

The nations supporting the colonia] independence movement are bound to 
gether by another major issue, closely related to the struggie for politica] independence, 
which also tends to build up antagonism toward the Western European powers and 
the US. This is the Gevelopment, more pronounced since World War I, of economic 
nationaliam in the “underdeveloped” countries. These countries, most of them with a 
colomial background, find thst though they have achieved political independence, their 
undeveloped economies, producing mostly raw materials and agricultural products, are 
still tied to those of the industrialised Western nations which provide markets for 
their goods They are tn essence stil] semi-colonia] areas, for their economic depend- 
emce upan the metropolitan economies tends to vitiate their political independence 
Therefore native nationalists have not been wholly satisfied by the achievement of po 
litica) independence; they demand economic independence as weil 

The aim of this economic nationaliem is to attain greater economic self-suff- 
ciency through development of a diversified economy, usually by industrialization It 
has led the underdeveloped countries to favor tariffs, import restrictions, and other trade 
barriers to protect their infant industries Th‘: attitude has characterised not only 
the recently liberated countries but many long since independent, like the Latin 
American nations, which still have semi-colonia] economies. It was most clearly 
@igplayec at the recent Favana Trade Conference, where the underdevaloped coun- 
tries strongly opposed multilateral free trade and charged that the US and other in- 
Gustrialised nations were stunting their economic development in order to keep them 
permanent'y dependent. 

With the largest segments of the colonial systems either already liberated 
or im the lest stages of liberation, this aspect of the colonial problem becomes increas 
tnmgty important The economic nationalism of the underdeveloped nations conflicts 
sharply with US trade objectives and these cowstries tend to resent US economic domi- 
mance. On the other hand, they u:gently need externa) assistance in their economic 
Gevelopment, and the US is at present the c."7 nation able to supply it. The desire 
for US loans and private investment will have some effect in tempering the antagonism 
of these states toward US policies However, the underdeveloped countries display an 
increasing tendency to demand US aid as a natura) right, irrespective of any conces- 
gions on their part, and to feel that the US will be forced to invest abroad because of 
insufficient interna) Gemand for its existing capital resources. 

¢. The Colonial Issue in ths UN. 

Colonial problems have deen brought increasingty into the UN, which native 

nationalists and their supporters have found an idea! forum for agitating the colonial 
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jesue. There is a pronounced tendency toward the formation in the UN of a colonial 
“bloc” consisting of formerly dependent stuces like India and the Arab nations, others 
like China and Iran with strong racial and religious sympathies toward colonial 
peoples (also characteristic of the first group), and yet a third group like many 


‘Latin American republics and Australia, which sympathire on liberal, humanitarian, 


and economic grounds. The colonial bloc has consistently sought to broaden the UN 
trusteeship system. China, India; the USSR, the Philippines, and the Arab states 
contend that Article 73 of the UN charter, which binds members to promote the pro- 
gressive development of self-government in their dependencies, impiies that the UN 
should have broad supervisory powers over these dependencies. Critical colonial 
sttuations like the Indonesian question and Egypt's demand that Great Britain with- 
draw her troops have been brought before the Security Gouncil as potential threats to 
world peace. The underdeveloped countries have iusisted on emphasizing their own 
economic problems in UN economic bodies. Thus, through tue UN, the colonial issue 
has been placed squarely on the world stage and loa! colonial problems have become 
matters of global concern. The colonial “bloc” and the USSR may be expecied to 
bring more and more of such problems before the UN and to attempt to use it as a 
mechanism for liquidating the colonial empires. 


@ Soviet Exploitation of th« Colonia! Issue. 


The USSR is effectively exploiting the colonial issue and the allied issues of 
economic nationaliem and racial antagonism in an effort to divide the non-Soviet 
world, weaken the European "ties of the US, and gain the good will of the colonial 
“bloc.” In pursuit of these u.,<ctives, the USSR is: (1) giving active support through 
agitators, propaganda, and local Communist parties to the nationalist movements 
thoughout the eclontal world; and (3) consistently injecting edlentel and Allied youb- 
lems into UN and affiliated activities. 

The Soviet regime has always looked upon the so-called “depressed areas” as © 
fertile field for penetration, and since 1918 the Comintern has stressed the importance 
of stirring up discontent in these areas. As a non-colonial power, the USSR is in the 
fortunate position of being able to champion the colonia) cause unreservedly and there- 
by bid for the good will of colonial and former colonial arees. Its condemnation of 
racial discriminatinn pleases native nationalists and tends to exclude the USSR from 
the racial animosity of East toward West. The Communists have sought to infiltrate 
the nationalist parties in dependent and formerly dependent areas and heve bem, as 
im Burma, Indonesia, and Indochina, among the most vocal agitators for indepexdence. 
The Soviet Union has found the World Federation of Trade Unions an effective weapon 

OOS Se eens Se oe rene oe Sen eae OS Ser Cematag Game 
against the colonial powers, ti 
. At the Gan Francisco Conference in which the UN Charter was framed the 
USSR fought for a provision categorically demanding eventual independence for all 
colonies. Since that time, it has frequently injected the colonial issue into UN dis- 
cussions and has s-renuoudty supported the colonial “foc” on 11 colonial and allied 
questions brought into the UN. Pessistent Soviet eupport ct the colonial “bier” on 
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purely colonial issues may win adherents from the colonial “bloc” for the USSR 
on other major issues between the USSR and the Western Powers in the UN. Thus the 
Soviet Union clearly recognires the potentia: of the colonial issue for weakening its op- 
ponents and has made of it an important element in the power struggle between the 
Western Powers and the USSR. 


4 Iwevrtasmerry of Forrmze Cooma. Disorrecearion. 


Under these circumstances, »»me further disintegration of the remaining colonial 
empires appears inevitable. Native nationaliam in these dependencies will increase as 
the inhabitants, spurred on by the example of the already liberated nations, seek to 
emulate them. Indonesia and Indochina are apparently already in the final stage 
before full independence, and crises will arise in other colonia] areas as local nationalists 
4 clamor increasingly for self-government. The USSR and the colonial “bloc” will lend 
: external support to these groups and utilise the UN as a means of assisting them. 
The weakened colonia] powers, stricken by war and economic crisis, will find it difficult 
to cope with these insistent nationalist pressures. 


The colonia) powers, belatedly aware of the threat to their empires, have shown 
some willingness to liquidate the most troublesome of their possessions and to make 
concessions in others. The Western European socialist parties, now a major influence 
in many governments, appear more willing than their conservative predecessors to 
adopt colonial reforms although their colonial policies to date have shown little change. 
Some of the colonial powers have adopted more progressive colonial policies, offering 

to their dependencies in an effort to stave off the demand for independence. 

UK in particular, after recognizing that independence for India and Burma was 
inevitable, is cautiously promoting create self-government in its remaining colonies 
| and has earmarked large sums for their sconomic development (although Britain's 
, present economic weakness has prevented full development of these schemes). The 
Netherlands has granted substantial concessions in Indonesia, although clearly de- 
termined to make every effort to keep this rich area under her control. France, too, 
while making minimal refocms in critical areas, seeks to draw her dependencies closer 
to the mother country in a French Union. 


These concessions, however, at least on the limited scale presently contemplated, 
appear unlikely to do more than temporarily placate loca) nationalism and at most 
Gelay the demand for beration. Differences in race, language, and religion, intensi- 
fied by a strong East-West antagoniem, make Dutch and French plans for integration 
of their colonies into French and Netherlands Unions unlikely to succeed in areas like 
Indochina, Indonesia, and French Norio Africa where native nationaliam is already 
well advanced. Moreover, stimulation of colonial economic and social development 
and granting of greater political autonomy may well promote loca] nationalism rather 
than weaken ft. As the colomies become more highly developed, they will become 
more conscious of thetr dependent status and more insistent upon independence. They 
also will be better able to create viable economies and to function as independent 
states. Under these circumstances limited concecsions are likely to be effective, in 
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the long run, only in relatively amall or backward areas which would in any case be 
likely to remain under a protecting power. 


6. ZEacencencs or a New Powzs Srrvuarion 1 Tus Fomscen Cotomat Woa. 


As the result of the gradual disintegration of the colonial systems and the emer- 
gence of young, nationalistic states, a new pywer situation is in the making in the former 
colonial world. No longer will the western colonial powers control large areas of Asia 
and North Africa which are sources of manpower and raw materials and provide as 
sured military bases. The economic and political policies formerly imposed by the 
colonial powers on their colonies will give way to a welter of conflicting national policies. 
This process is already largely completed, with many of the most important dependent 
and semi-dependent areas, such as India, Burma, the Arab states, and the Philippines 
already independent, and Indonesia and Indochina weil on the road. These new and 
emergent states will be free to determine their own economic policies and future align- 
ments. 

For a long period, however, these new states will find it difficult to stand alone. 
Though actively promoting their own political and economic development, they will 
remain for some time semi-dependent areas, forced to rely on the great powers for 
protection and assistance. Their relatively backward stage of political, economic, and 
social] evolution, their lack of developed resources, and the absence of technical skills 
and education among the mass of their peoples make them dependent upon outside 
help in their development. Militarily, they will be unable to withstand any major 
power. Economically, they will still be undeveloped countries, tied to the !arger metro- 
politan economies. The effect, therefore, of the disintegration of the colonial systems 
and the withdrawal of the colonial powers is the creation of a power vacuum in the 
Near and Far East. 

There is danger that unless the Western European nations, and with them the US, 
can secure the good will of these newly liberated and as yet dependent areas, they may 
become aligned with the JSSR. Several factors: friction over the colonial issue, eco- 
nomic nattionaliam, and the re-ia)l antagoniem between East and West, may tend to 
orient these areas away ‘sr ‘be UB and the Western Powers. The newly liberated 
states will entertain some hostility toward the former colonial powers, and as these 
powers belong to the Western bloc supported by the US, this hostility will extend 
in some degree toward the US also. US support of the colonial powers in the UN a’a0 
bas tended to make the dependent peoples and their supporters suspicious of US 
motives. In the econemic sphere, the new and undeveloped countries tend *~ resent 
U8 economic dominance and to fear that the US and other industrialiyed nations 
intend to keep them economically dependent. The USSR, pursuing ar aasimilative 
racial policy and able to represent iteslf to colonial peoples a« largely A natic, escapes 
much of the resentment of colored toward white peoples; wiuie US treatment of its 
Negroes, powerfully played up by Soviet propaganda, embarrasses te US on this 
fesue. Racial restrictions tn areas like South Africa and Australia also 1rouse colonial 
resentmeat. Moreover, the poverty and backwardness of the colon/sl and former 
colonial world, combined with the restrictive policies of the colonial ; owers, has en- 
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hanced the appeal of radical pulitical philosophies and tended to place leadership of 
indigenous nationalist groups in the hands of extremists. This tendency is evident 
im the existence of active pro-Communist parties in such areas as China, Indochina, 
Burms, and Indonesia. Thus the basic backwardness of these areas, their resentment 
toward the past or present dominating powers, and the existence of strong leftist 
elements within them, make them p*culiarly susceptible to Soviet penetration. Should 
the USSR in turn, howevei, become in the eyes of these areas a threat to their inde- 
pendence, they would actively oppose Soviet domination too. 


6. lIseruacaTions yor US Szcuzrrr. 

The break-up of the colonial systems and the creation of a series of new nationa’- 
istic states may adversely affect the present power balance of the US and Western 
Europe versus the USSR, particularly if these new states become friendly toward the 
USSR and hostile toward the US and its allies. 

a. The loss of their dependencies weakens the colonial powers, which are the 
chief prospective US allies. These nations rely upon their colonies as sources of raw 
materials, military manpower, and revenue, and as strategic military bases. France, 
for example, draws heavily upon its North and West African empire in most of the 
above respects; and the breaking away of these areas, especially North Africa, would 
seriously weaken its strategic position. UK withdrawal from India and Burma already 
has substantially affected its strategic capabilities in the Middle and Far East. The 
Netherlands would be weakened economically by the defection o7 its rich Indonesian 


b. The drift of the dependent areas away from the orbit of the colonial powers 
deprives the US itself of an assured access to bases and raw materials in many of these 
areas, ap increasingly serious loss in view of global US strategic needs and growing de- 
pendence on foreign mineral resources. Bases in French North Africa and the Middle 
Rast, for example, would be straiegically vital in event of conflict. The growing US 
list of strateg': and critical materials—many of which like tin and rubber are available 
largely in colonial and former colonial areas—<illustrates tre dependence of the US 
upon these areas. The US has heretofore been able to count upon the availability of 
such bases and materials in the colonial dependencies of friendly powers; but the new 
nations arising in these areas, jealous of their sovereignty, may well be reluctant to 
lend such assistznce to the US. 

e. Fossible Soviet domination of certain former Gependent areas or their orienta- 
tion toward the USSR would create a major threat to US security. Such a possibility 
is strongest in Asiatic peripheral areas around the USSR, where the danger of Soviet 
penetration is acute. Soviet control of areas like Iran, Burma, Indochina, Indonesia, 
or Korea, whether thrcugh ocevpation, alliance or friendly neutrality, would help com- 
plete Soviet control of the Asiatic continent, make the USSR more invulnerable to 
external attack, assure tts access to vital materials like oil, tin, and rubber, and place 
it astride strategic sea lanes. 

@ Colonial antagonism toward the US would hamper the US in its relations with 
colonia] areas should thelr metropolitan powers fall within the Soviet orbit in event of 
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war. While governments-in-exile probably would be formed, they might prove unable 
to control their dependencies, which might seize this opportunity to further their own 
nationalist aims by revolt. Were the US forced to occupy these territories for strategic 
reasons, its task would be much more difficult if they were hostile. 


e. The colonial issue also tends to create recurring crises which promote world 
unrest. Increasing resort to the UN to deal with the swelling chorus of colonial griev- 
ances and the pressure in bebalf of dependent peoples by a large bloc of sympathetic 
states tends to magnify these grievances out of all proportion to their local significance. 
The USSR, seeking to promote any unrest in colonial areas, will quickly exploit its 
disruptive possibilities. 

Consequently, the good will of the recently liberated and emergent independent 
states becomes a vital factor in the future position of the US in the Near and Far East. 
The breaking up of the colonial systems and the gradual withdrawing of the colonial 
powers from these areas has faced the US itself with the problem of filling the gap 
left by their withdrawal. The US stand on the colonial issue and economic nationalism 
will have a major effect on the attitudes of these colonia] and former colonial areas. 
Yet the US is currently in an unfortunate position vis-a-vis the USSR with respect to 
such issues. On the one hand, the US has historically sympathized with the aspirations 
of dependent peoples for self-government and has pledged itself to this end in the 
Atlantic Charter and in the United Nations. As a result, the dependent and semi-de- 
pendent areas have come to expect and demand US backing in their struggle for in- 
dependence. To the extent that the US acquiesces in or supports restrictive colonial 
policies on the part of the Western European nations, it will jeopardise its position in 
these areas. Such a policy will lay the US open to charges of inconsistency and im- 
perialisem and may lead to loss of the voting support of the colonial bloc in the UN. 
Tt will allow the USSR, in particular, to pose as cham; on of the colonial cause and thus 
gain the good wil! of the dependent and former dey . ndent areas. 

On the other hand, the European colonial powers are the chief prospective US 
allies in its power struggie with the USSR and it is difficult for the US to oppose these 
powers on colonial issues. These nations are anxious to retain as much of a hold as 
possible on their dependencies, partly for economic and strategic reasons, but also for 
prestige. Should these countries lose the benefits of their colonial empires, it would 
hamper their economic recovery and possibly threaten the stability of governments 
friendly to the US. 

If, however, the colonial powers do not basically modify their present colonial 
policies, they will in the long run lose the very strategic and economic advantages in 
their dependencies and former dependencies that they are seeking to retain. Such re- 
strictive policies will not arrest the development of local nationalism but may in fact so 
aggravate it as to alienate the local populations and minimise the possibility of re- 
taining any benefits whatscever. Moreover, attempts at forcible retention of critical 
colonial areas in the face of growing nationalist pressure may actually weaken rather 
than strengthen the colonial powors. French and Dutch efforts to suppress local 
nationalism by force in Indonesia and Indochina, for example, are a drain on funds 
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needed for reconstruction and may create such antagonism that no profitable 
economic development will be feasible for an extended period. 

The colonial powers must fully recognise the irresistible force of nationalism in 
their dependencies and take leadership in guiding these dependencies gradually toward 
eventual self-government or independence, if they are to retain their favored position 
in these areas. A policy of far-reaching colonial reforms, designed to foster colonial 
political, economic, and social development, would do much to neutralise the more 
violent aspects of native nationalism and to substitute orderly evolution toward the 
inevitable goal of independence for the violent upheavais characteristic of the present 
situation. Only through such a new cooperative relationship can the colonial powers 
in the long run hope to retain their close ties with these areas and the maximum of 
political and economic advantage. Uniess the colonial powers can be induced to 
recognise this necessity for satisfying the aspirations of their dependencies and can 
Gevise formulae which will retain their good will as emergent independent states, 
both these powers and the US will be placed at a serious disadvantage in the new power 
situation in the Near and Far East. 

In the economic sphere, since the US plays a dominant role in world trade and 
is the nation currently most capable of supplying the capital needs of the “under- 
developed” countries, the attitude of the US itself toward the efforts of these areas to 
achieve greater economic self-sufficiency will have a great effect on their goodwill US 
faflure to adopt a more sympathetic attitude toward the economic nationalism of the 
underdeveloped countries or at least partially to meet their demands for capital as 
sistance will stimulate the charges, already heard, of US economic imperialism and 
seriously affect US relations with these areas. 

| The US, therefore, is faced with a serious dilemma. On the one hand US w- 
couragement of colonia] self-determination and economic development may itself 
incur the charge of US imperialism end run the risk of alienating the colonial powers. 
On the other hand, the US may be unable to afford to let its policy on colonial issues 
be swayed by the colonial powers if such support of its allies tends to alienate the de- 
pendent peoples and other non-Buropean countries, lay the groundwork for future 
@israption, and in ihe long run weaken the power balance of both the US and the 
Western European nations vis-é-vis the USER. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: The Director 


SUBJECT: Responsibility and Control for OPC 
REFERENCES : . ESC 10/2 
5. Memorandum of Conversation and Under- 


Standing, dated 12 August 1948. 

oe Memorandum for the Ac Director of 
entral In ence, dated October 1948, 
from tho Ex ve Secretary of the National 
Security Council. 


(As used herein, the phrase “covert operations" refers only 
to the operations of OPC.) 


I. ANALYSIS OF HSC _10/2. 
A. pom contains the basic decision of the 
Hational Security ¢ 1 in the following words: 
"It therefore seems desirable, for operational 
reasons, not to create a new agency for covert 
operations, but in time of peace to place the res- 


om at gt By Pend phnwes the structure of the 
lligemce Agency and correlate then 


with onage and count rations 
ps Mg over-all ol at the Disester of 
Central Intellig ° is added.) 


3S, the National Security Council 
on of Office of oe apossere 


“through reprecentatt 
ineuring representatives 
seereteet ee Neate und Defenses unk covers tions 


conducted” in a manner consistent wi te Be 


D. As set forth in NSC 10/2 therefore, the intent 
of the Council is to look to the Director for the proper 
functioning of covert operations. He is specifi held 
———— for their amine. which presupposes the right 
to tiate and to veto projects, subject only to BSC rulings 

event of dispute. As the funds involved are to be 
CIA » unvouchered expenditures will, by law, be the 
Director's personal responsibility. To carry this out, he 
must have power to set controls for all such expenditures 
and provide means, audit or otherwise, to insure that 
the funds are properly expended under regulations laid dom 
him. It therefore appears that the Council intended no 
tation of the Director's operational control outside of 
thet which may be exercised by the NSC in case of dispute. 
But there is a limitation from a policy point of view in thet 
the Director must meet the policy renents of the Depart- 
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A. In the discussion of ESC 10/2, Mr. Kennan 
of the State Department asserted the princ that covert 
gow eas an instrument of foreign » mst function 
the fullest extent possible” as a direct trumentality 
of State and the National Mili Establishment. ‘ He recog- 


mised that, since OPC was placed CIA, must be 

given to the * sational requirements CIA". It follows, 
acoording to State, that OPC “must” teke its direction 
and guidance fran State and the National Wili tablish- 
ment and tiat the Chief of OPC mst have the st and 


ne oy avoess to the proper representatives of those depart- 
ments. 


B. Mr. Souers stated specifi that the NSC 
net spvended 18 10/8 So vosegnice the principle that State 
and the National B are responsible for 
the “conduct” of the activities of OPC, Mr. Souers expressed 
the view that this principle is manifest in the document. 


be given all the necessary freedom and flexibility within CIA 
and that State had for tical decisi 
Sideg euch Geukedeus ton veaend Go tniietiad Soeteote. firs 
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Kennan agreed that this was necessary and that he, as State's 
representative, would be accountable for providing such deci- 
sions. This political, as apart from operational, i- 
bility seems to be i» accord with the analysis of NSC 50/2, 
set forth under Section I above. 


D. The Chief, OPC stated that he shéuld have 
continuing and direct access to the ap riate departments 
without going the CIA administrative hierarchy but 
that the Director be kept informed in regard to all 
important jects and decisions. NSC 10/2 recognizes the 
specid relationship between OPC and the Department of State 
and the National Military Establisimeit. But since the Chief 
of OPC is directed to report et eg | te the Director of 
Central Intelligence and responsibility for the conduct of 
OPC's activities was placed in the Director, the apparent 
intent of NSC 10/2 is that the Director have ac control 
of all projects and decisions, subject to NSC ag A 
ai od items, rather than that he be merely kept ormed 


on t projects and decisions. 
E. In the letter, dated 11 October, to the Acting 
Director of Central Inte e, Mr. Sou cs elaborates on 


his interpretation of the action teken in 10/2. He 
states, in commection with the question whether the NSC 
should tell the Director of CIA how his organisat’on would 
function, that whereas the +4: organizat.on of CIA 
was created by statute under the tor's control, OPC, 


soe tayisy oi ted 4 ee BSC in establi OPC is section 
oy 5 (5) of the National Security Act, coh a peat nd WSC 
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B. Mr. Souers states that it was the intent cf the 

Counci.« to make State and JCS responsible for the conduct 
of OPC activities. The State Department representative and 
the Chief, OPC do not assert flatly that responsibility is 
in State and JCS but, by inference, shift the emphasis so 
that decisions are apparently to be made by the outside 
agencies, and the Director is merely to be kept informed. 
Such transfer of the basic responsibility and control is 
incompatible with the responsibilities of the Director under 
law and under NSC 10/2 as presently worded. He would be 
supporting a portion of the CIA et over which he would 
have no supervision or control. He would be responsible for 

omnel and procurement, although he would only be informed 

outside Cee of what his ibilities were. He 


oe oe his perscnal certification as to the ety 
of tures, without any right to control or 
approve the expenditures in advance or to ascertain the actual 


propriety. 
TV. RECOMMENDATION. 


A. In view of the divergence in views apparent in 
Section III above, it is recommended that steps be taken to 
make « final clarificaticn on responsibility and control for 
OPC covert operations in the following manner. 


1. If MSC 10/2 was intended to carry the mesning 
ite ent appears to bear, there should be 
specific and detai acknowledgment that the Director, 
in carrying out his mandate to conduct and be responsible 
for covert operations, has full administrative control 
of personnel and ites, final authority over the 

tures of » and the rigttt to initiate or veto 
jects. In time of war, of course, control be 

ferred to the Joint Cniers, as provided in . 


i “beaee tte a ssnstbality be in the’ sonentnees 

" t 

State and the Joint Chiefs, teas felt that B8C 10/2 
be emended make tive 
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47. Frank G. Wisner, Memorandum for the Director of Central 
Intelligence, “OPC Projects,” 29 October 1948 
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48. [Gustav Hilger], “Observations on the Communist ‘Peace 
Offensive,’” 21 January 1949 (Ditto copy) 


Gelle Oc 7 i ’ } 
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ae (F927 Ss 8 21 January 1949 
re ee ad 
CDSUAVATIO“S OF Tis COLLUCIST "Pisce OFF USIvT" 
In judging tho political aims of the Soviet Governmont, wo re 


peatedly strossod the fuct that present Soviet policy pivots on the 
folleving central ideas: 


1. ‘The principal ain of tho extensive Soviet prope- 


creating in the world a mood which, in case of war, would 
serve the Soviet causo. 


2. For the timo being, the Sovict Government is not 
interested in unleashing a war egainst the “‘ostorn Povers, 


: ino as many stratocic positions 
| as possible for an armod conflict with tho “‘estern Povers. 
&) But, at tho sano time, the Sovict Government is anxious not 


48. (Continued) 


41) those announcements aim at ono comoon goal, namly, to 
persuade tho world public that the mintennnco of world peace dencuds 
sololy on the furthor cttitude of tix . estorn fowerc because the Soviot 
Union had sufficicntly proved that it \cnts peace and considers mutual 
understandins possible. 


Although at prosont the Sovict Union tmu%ts peace, it cocs not 
wont it for tho saie of poace itcelf. It wants a neuce of conveniont 


in tho loms run, tinc is working in its favor. The Soviot Goverment 
belioves that, by words and deeds, it will succsod in wrecking the 
Duropean Recovery Program and thus strengthen tho world Comaumist 
noveucnte | 


The rovorbcrations in the jsrican press from the speeches of 
Uaroel Cachin and Palniro Toslistti, as well as tho articlo in tho 
soviot Dulletin, prove that neither tho -merican public nor official 
circles cf tho United States arc prom to bo talzon in dy tiwse Jovioct 
wuuchinations, which represent only a tactical maneuvor of tie “revlin 
end not a chance of political stratecy. 


Thercfore, the United States should male the ‘oviot Covernncnt 
clearly understand that its intontions aro ovident. ioreover, tho 
tmited States should porsuade the rest of the vorld tint the Unitod 
States is always roady to roach an a-romment :7ith tho covict Union, 

thet such an acroguent rests on conditions 
with the intorosts not only of the Sovict Vmion but of tho non 
Commmist states cs voll. 


The fact that :‘oscov newspapors havo recently displayod an 
appeal by ilemry ollacc's Progressive :orty for o mectin= botvem 
Presiden® Truman and Primo iinister Ctclin throws on additional 
significant licht on tho aim pursuod by tho Soviot Goverment throuzh 
the alleged “peace offensive”. Since pronouncenonts of tho Jovict 
press nevor happen spontaneously but only whon tho cranlin vonts 
. then to happen, the noutioning of tho suscjosted moeting umst be com 
Pi sidorod as a “trial balloon” floated wy . oscow to tost tho roaction 

of tho “estern Povors and to interpret it, at a sivon uomert, in 
relation to tre political aius of the <ovict Union. 


Those aims could bo sumerizod as follazs: 
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To achieve tho aforementioned goals, the Sovict Union nicht 
oven be roady to lift the Dorlin blockade or, at least, to mitigato 
it to such a degree that it would be difficult for tho “estern Povcrs 
to rojoct a Sovict proposal to nest the USSR at a conforenso table 
without putting themselves in the wrong before tho world public. 


of those plans of tho Sovict Government will require 
both a firm and prudemt policy on the part of tho “‘estern Powors in 
the forthcoming months. . 
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Wisner, Memorandum for the Director of Central Intelligence, 
“Observations upon the report of the Dulles-jackson-Correa 
report to the National Security Council,” 14 February 1949 


(Typed transcript) 
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ls February 1949 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


SUBJECT: Observations upon the report of the Dulles—Jackson- 
Correa report to the National Security Council 


1. I return to you hevewith copy #17 of the report of the 
Dulles-Jackson-Correa committee to the National Security Council, 
dated 1 January 1949. Pursuant to your request, I am submitting 
to you in this memorandum my comnents upon those portions of the 
report which pertain specifically to the Office of Policy Coordina- 
tion, its activities and its relationships to various of the other 
offices of the Central Intelligence Agency. I understand that you 
have likewise solicited the comments of the chiefs of other offices 
and divisions of the Agency wiich are applicabl= to their respec- 
tive areas of responsibility and I trust that ay rather limited 
observations may be of some assistance to you in your overall con 
sideration of this matter. 


2. The most important features of the report having direct 
application to OPC is the recommendation that the Office of Policy 
Coordination, the Office of Special Operations and the 
Branch of the Office of Operations be integrated a single 
overall direction in a new "Operations Division". I agree with 
this recommendation and witb the reasoning which supports it and 
I further agree that any such new office should be established and 
should operate as a distinctly separate entity, having a considerable 
degree of autonomy within the Agency. ‘The considerations which are 
marshalled in support of this conclusion and recommendation appear 
at pp. 94, 96, 97, 99, 100 and 131 through 13) in the report. It was 
my original conviction that a very close degree of coordination between 
the three activities mentioned was essential and inevitable and I 
believe that our experience to date hasfurnished many proofs of this 
basic pemise. 
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The report itself takes cognisance of a teclnical difficulty 
in this regard which arises fram the anomalous setup of the Office of 
Policy Coordination within the Central Intelligence Agency. This 
arrangement, which was originally ordained by the National Security 
Council, could doubtless be revised as a part of the very important 
readjustment which is ti substance of this recommendation. 
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3. Gf particular importance to the effedive and secure opera- 
tion of OPC--or of OSO or the proposed new "Operations Division", is 
the recommendation that these covert operations have their own 
administrative support services. The arguments which support this 
recommendation are, I believe, conchsive and are set forth at pp, 19, 
32, 115 and 136. The gist of these contentions is aa fallows. 


The general administrative problems of these covert operat- 
ing offices are unique because of their secrecy and consequent security 
requirements. They differ importantly from that part of the work of 
CIA which is concerued with the coordination of activities and the more 
or less overt work of research and analysis. The security of covert 
operations is inevitably prejudiced when overt and covert adninistra- 
tive umits are placed tgether. Of equal ‘mportance is the fact that 
the unique character of secret operations renders inapplicable acest 
ordinary rules of administration. Ore of the results of the moving of 
the administrative support from the direct authority of the officials 
responsible for secret operation is that administrative considere- 
tions are bound to guide and even control intelligence and operational 
policy. Any gains in overall efficiency which may appear to result 
from the centralization of all administrative services are much more 
than offset by the resultant losses in the efficiency, effectiveness 
and security of operations—and it is submitted that the latter should 
be the paremount consideration. ) 


While recognising the essentiality of care and thoroughness in personne] 
investigations, it is imperative that a degree of flexibility be 
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doubt desirable in all cases but the full investigation 
king ge 


A relatively small but nevertheless important point which I 
should like to reise for the record is that the report appears to sug~ 
| a alike: te teoee | eeetiante to that of 080 in the field of 
ection o tegically placed personnel in the Soviet 
and satellite goverment services. It is our interpretation of our 
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Agency 
hope that you will be able to reconsider your adverse decision in 
this matter in the interest of enabling the three interested branches 
to discharge their respective responsibilities in a coordinated and 
effective manner. (See recamendation #3 at p. 129) 


6. I should also like to make a comment for the record upon the 
observations of the committee at p. 123 about the insecurity of the 
present physical setup of the Washington Headquarters of 0SO @nd OPC). 
I agree that it is wery prejudicial to the security of the personnel 
amd contacts of these secret operations offices to be isulated in a 

identifiable building, and that it would be vastly pre- 
ferable for them to be covered in a large establishment having no 
previous OSS ami CIA taint and having so many services and visitors 
that the identiz.cation of the staff members and their visitors would 

I fully recognize that because of the 

drastic shortage of goverment housing space in Washington, this 
criticism is easier to make than to remedy, but I nevertheless believe 
that it should be made the subject of serious and continued considera- 
tion by all concerned. The problem is aggravated by the inability to 
dxte of the Services Branch to prov'de sufficient space for present 
OPC staff personnel even in Temporary L Building. 


7. The observations of the committee at pp. 148 and 149 of the 
repert concerning the repute of intelligence as a career within the 
armed se.‘vices has an importan: bearing upon the work of the Central 
d Because of the important use which CIA 


| 
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comment is made ip connection with the recommendation 
that a so-called "Intelligence Officer" within the 
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that Department and the Central Intelligence Agency, including the 
Office of Policy Coordination. My reaction to this proposal would 


depend 
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DISSEMINATION NOTICE 
1. This copy of this publication is for the information and use of the 


a. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Research and Intelligence, for 
the Department of State 

b. Director of Intelligence, GS, USA, for the Department of the Army 

c. Chief, Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 

d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 

¢. Director of Security and Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Com- 

f. Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 

g. Assistant Director for Collection and Dissemination, CIA, for any other 
Deparument or Agency 


2. This copy may be either retained or destroyed by burning in accordance with 


security or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by 
arrangement with the Office of Collection and Dissemination, CIA. 
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EFFECTS OF A U.S. FOREIGN MILITARY AID PROGRAM 
THE PROBLEM 


1. For the purposes of this problem it is assumed that: 


a. A North Atlantic Pact providing for a system of collective security embracing 
the Unitea States, Canada, amd the Brussels Pact Powers, and perhaps also Norway, 
Denmark, Iceland, Ireland, Portugal, and Italy, will be consummated during 1949. 

b. During FY 1950 limited US military aid will be provided to the Wuropean sig- 
natories of the Pact, and also to Austria, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Eorea, and the Philip- 
pines, the amount and type of aid being governed, in each case, by limitations upon 
available US resources and the absorptive capacity of the recipient. 

c. The foreign military aid program thus initiated could not be expected to create, 
in Western Europe, sufficient military strength to oppose and delay materially a Soviet 
military invasion until sometime during the period 1952-1955. 

d. The ECA program will continue without serious interference by the rearma- 
ment program. 


2 By direction, we estimate herein: 


a. The effect of the US foreign military aid program assumed above on: 
(1) The will of the recipients to resist aggression by the USSR or its satellites. 
(2) The ability of the recipients to maintain their internal security and 
political integrity. 
(3) The intentions and future action of the USSR. 


b. Conversely, the effect of e US failure to provide such aid during FY 1950. 


3. Genera! considerations affecting the psychological response of the recipients to 
the assumed military aid program are discussed in Appendix “A,” the effect on particu- 
lar recipients in Appendix “B,” and the probable Soviet reaction in Appendix “C.” 


$ bewn concurred in by the intelligence organisations of the Departments of 
ie a re Tt ts baced on information availabie to CIA 
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afford no immediate assurance of security, this effect will be in some <iegree offset by 
widespread popular apprehension that they involve grave risk of unnecessary involve- 
ment in a war between the United States and the USSR. In any case, the wil! to resist 
is unlikely to outrun the visible means of resistance. 


5. In general, the prospective recipients of US military aid are less interested in the 
amount of direct aid to themselves than in the over-all strength of the combination 
achieved through the rearmament of its principal members and particularly in assur- 
ance of prompt and effective US military intervention in their defense if need be. 


6. If, however, US military aid were to be withheld, this default would be regarded as 
a breach of faith and would tend to undermine confidence in eny assurances of US 
support explicit or implicit in the Pact. This disillusionment wouid affect adversely 
the will to resist Soviet aggression. 


7. Us military aid is essential to the maintenance of internal security and political 
integrity in Austris, Greece, and Korea. Elsewhere it is not essential for that purpose, 
although it would be of appreciable benefit in France, italy, and Iran. 


& The Pact and military aid program will neither convince the USSR of the futility 
of its present tactics nor provoke preventive war. The immediate Soviet reaction will 
probably be an intensification of Soviet and Communist effort in forms currently 
familiar with the purpose of preventing the a~complishment of their intended effect. 
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APPENDIX “A” 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The effect of the assumed military assistance program would be primarily psycho- 
logical. By the terms of the assumptions the material effect would not be appreciable 
except with respect to internal security in some countries. Inasmuch as the program 
itself would not guarantee the security of the recipient states, the psychological effect 
would depend on whether it and the Atlantic Part were regarded as an essential step 
toward the achievement of peace and security or merely as preparation for a new war. 


2. None of the assumed recipients of US military aid would willingly submit to Soviet 
domination and all realize that their existing individual and collective weakness invites 
Soviet political, and possibly military, aggression. On this account, all would have 
reason to welcome US aid in rearmament and, more importantly, the assurance of active 
US military support explicit and implicit in a collective security pact. In thoughtful 
opinion it would be realized that, while the Pact and program afforded no immediate 
guarantee against invasion and hostile occupation, they would constitute an essential 
first step tcwaid the development of an effective system of collective defense which 
might deter Soviet aggression and that only by this means was there any apparent 
hope for the ultimate ac_ievement of peace and security. 


3. It would also be realized, however, that this first step could not be taken without 
incurring Soviet displeasure and the risk of involvement in war, especially in the 
interim before hopes and promises could be transformed into actual strength. Most 
of the countries concerned have had bitter experience o/ war and hostile occupation. 
The result is a popular dread of involvement in war. This sense of insecurity cannot 
be overcome by paper plans for future security or implicit promises of eventuai libera- 
tion if war and hostile occupation should come first. This psychological obstacle 
inhibits response to anything less than a convincing guarantee of immediate security. 


4 One consequence of this psychosis is a disposition to “let George do it.” A state 
such as Denmark or Iceland, helpless in any case, can avoid the risks of participation 
in a scheme of collective security and still receive its fundamental benefits insofar as 
the participation of others serves to stabilize the general situation. In Greece it can be 
felt that the struggle is essentially between the United Sates and the USSR, with Greece 
a bystander caught in the crossfire. In general application this idea provides an excuse 
for apathy in the supposition that the United States, the only possessor of real power 
in the non-Communist world, should Lear the responsibility for curbing the USSR and 
the attendant risks. 


5. Even where governments, more farsighted in this matter, accept responsibility to 
contribute to the common cause, they will do so with a high sense of having accepted 
grave risks. In consequence they will not regard US military aid as a gratuity, but 
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rather as well deserved quid prc quo. If the aid received should fall short of their 
expectations, there would be not only disappointment, but a tendency to doubt the 
validity of their reliance on US support and to consider whether Sweden had not 
chosen the better course. 


6. France, in particular, has peculiar psychelogical reasons, derived from a sense of 
former power and present helplessness, for demanding special consideration and 
deference and the reassurance of the actual possession of renewed military strength. 
But most of the European recipients are small states long accustomed to depending for 
security on the protection of greater powers or committed in principle to hop: for the 
eventual achievement of an effective system of collective security. These states are 
less interested in direct military aid to themselves (given some token amount) than in 
the over-all strengtn of the combination achieved through the rearmament of its prin- 
cipal members. In particular, they would probably derive more reassurance from the 
existence of US military strength capable of prompt intervention in Europe than from 
milite-y aid to themselves. They would be reassured by the existence of such strength, 
not merely in the expectation of its intervention in their defense if need be, but in the 
hope that its existence would prevent the need for its intervention from arising. 
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1. Tee Unrrep Exrepum. 


A British determination to resist Soviet aggression already exists, but British 
thought on this subject assumes the support of the United States as well as that of the 
x Commonwealth. British ability to resist is dependent on US support: in particular, 
a British resources cannot be further diverted to rearmament without prejudice to 
economic recovery. Moreover, the United Kingdom is concerned to promote the 
defensive organization and rearmament of Western Europe as a means of enhancing 
British security. For these reasons the United Kingdom, whatever its independent 
4 determination to resist, would be greath; encouraged by the consummation of an 
4 Atlantic Pact and the initiation of a US foreign military aid program, not only because 
of direct benefits, but also because of the general strengthening of Western Eurupe 
and above all because of implicit as well as expiicit assurances of continuing US support. 

Conversely, US failure to adopt a foreign military assistance program, for whatever 
reason, would have a discouraging effect on the United Kingdom and might lead to a 
reconsideration of British policy. 

The maintenance of British internal security and political integrity is not in doubt. 


2. Francs. 


The consummation of an Atlantic Pact and the receipt of US military aid would 
encourage French resistance to Soviet aggreusion. The will to resist, however, would 
not outrun the visible means of resistance. The French would oppose political pressure, 
but would not accept serious risk of war while incapable of preventing the invasion of 
France, whatever the assurance of everitual liberation. 

The French armed forces are presently capable of suppressing a Communist insur- 
rection, but only after considerable damage had been done. To the extent that US 
military aid made possible the prompter accomplishment of this task it would reduce the 
damage and perhaps prevent resori to violence. Accordingly the receipt of such aid 
would tend to render the government's attitude more firm, to relieve popular apprehen- 
sion, and to stimulate economic recovery. 

If US military aid were to be withheld or were to fall short of expectations, the 
French would be disappointed and discouraged, and would become correspondingly 
Treluctant to antagonize the USSR. The French would :till resist actual attack on 
* a Western Union countries, but in these circumstances their resistance would be affected 

by low morale as well as material shortages. 


3%. Bewa.ox. 


These states are already disposed to resist Soviet aggression, but must depend on 
the support of greater powers. Insofar as the Atlantic Pact and US military aid pro- 
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gram gave promise of an eventually effective system of collective security, they would 
pe encouraged. 

The interna] security and politica) integrity of these countries is not seriously 
threatened. As in France, US military aid would serve to render the situation more 
secure, with beneficial effects. 

These states are as much interested in US military aid to Great Britain and France 


as they are in direct aid to themselves. If euch aid were to be withheld, they would be 
deeply discouraged, but would still tend to follow the British lead. 


4 Norway. 


Norway is disposed to resist Soviet aggression in any case. Insofar as the Atlantic 
Pact and military aid program gave assurance of prompt and effective support, this 
disposition would be encouraged. Norway would be reluctant, however, to risk pro- 
voking the USSR without greater assurance in these respects than is apparent in the 
assumptions. 

US military aid is not required for the maintenance of Norwegian internal security 
and political integrity, although such aid would, of course, render the situation more 
secure. 

Norway would be little influenced by a denial of US aid as a consequence of its own 
failure to adhere to the Atlantic Pact, but would be greatly discouraged by a denial of 
aid to the actual signatories. If, having signed the Pact at the risk of provoking the 
USSR, Norway were denied appreciable aid, the political repercussions within tnat 
country would be severe. 


5. DewMaARK. 


Denmark’s will to resist Soviet aggression is qualified by a sense of the futility of 
armed resistance in the event of war. The Pact and program would encourage Den- 
mark to the extent that they served to stabilize the situation, but would not be likely to 
alter the Danish appreciation of the prospects for a successful defense of Denmark in the 
event of attack. 

US military aid is not required for the maintenance of Danish internal security 
and military integrity. The Danes, however, expect it in return for their complaisance 
respecting Greenland, regardless of their position with respect to the Atlantic Pact. 
They would be greatly discouraged by denial of aid to the major signatories of the 
Atlantic Pact. : 


6. IcRLam. 


Iceland's will to resist Soviet aggression is irrelevant in the total absence of any 
capability of doing so. The existence of an Atlantic Pact with Scandinavian participe- 
tion, however, would facilitate Icelandic cooperation with respect to US determination 
to resist Soviet aggrsssion against Iceland. 

Iceland has no effective security forces. There is no serious interna] threat to 
Icelandic security and political integrity, but the country is vulnerabie to a clandestine 
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expedition. Some viilitary aid might improve this situation, but not greatly in the 
absence of effective organization for utilizing it. Denial of aid would not alter the 
status quo. 


7. IReLAND. 


The Irish will to resist Soviet aggression is beyond question and requires no 
encouragement. The Irish position would be rendered more secure by the Pact and 
program, with or without Irish participation. No US military aid is required for the 
maintenance of Irish internal security and political integrity. Denial of such aid to 
Ireland would be without appreciable effect. Denial of aid to tne major signatories of 
the Atlantic Pact, however, would give Ireland reason for some concen. 


8. PORTUGAL. 


The Portuguese will to resist Soviet aggression and ability to maintain internal 


security are not dependent on US military aid, but would be strengthened by it. Denial 
of aid wuld not materially affect the situation in these respects. 


9. Irany. 


The will of the Italian people to resist Soviet aggression is compromised by their 
fear of invuoivement in another war, particularly in the absence of effective means of 
self-defense. The Pact and program would encourage Italian resistance to Soviet 
political pressure and Communist subversion, but the Italians would remain unlikely 
to fight with a will in any war unless rearmed, convincingly assured of prompt and 
decisive US support, and directly attacked. 

As in France (para. 2), the Italian armed fu.ces are capable of suppressing a Com- 
munist insurrection, but only after severe damage had been done. To the extent that 
US military aid enhanced their capabilities in this respect, its results would be beneficial. 

Denial of US military aid to Italy or to the major signatories of the Atlantic Pact 
would be extremely discouraging to non-Communist Italians and would influence them 
toward adop.ing a noncommittal attitude. 


10. AusTRi. 


Austrian will to resist Soviet aggression is meaningless in the absence of effective 
means. Even for the maintenance of internal security and political integrity Austria 
is dependent on the presence of Western occupation forces or on sufficient US military 
aid to permit the establishment of an effective security force. Denial of aid in one form 
or the other would probably result in the eventual Soviet domination of Austria despite 
the anti-Communism of the Austrian people. 


ll. Gresce. 


The Greeks are now resisting a form of Soviet aggression. Their morale is adversely 
affected by the absence of decisive results, but, with US support as at present, their 
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resistance may be expected to continue. Any reduction of US aid might have dis- 
astrous effect. Some increase may be required to maintain the status quo. 


12. TuRxkey. 


The Turkish will to resist Soviet aggression and ability to maintain internal secu- 
rity are not dependent on US military aid, but have been strengthened by it. The 
implications of the Atlantic Pact and the development of & systematic program of mili- 
tary aid would afford further encouragement to the Turks provided they were assured 
that there would be no consequent diminution of US support for Turkey. Conversely, 
a reduction or denial of US aid would be discouraging in effect. If the entire aid pro- 
gram were rejected, or if essential aid were denied to Greece and Iran, so that Turkey 
became isolated, that country might be compelled eventually to submit to some form of 
accommodation with the USSR. 


13. Inman. 


The will of Iran to resist Soviet aggression is more dependent on confidence in US 
political and military support than on the receipt of any specific amount of military 
aid. Such aid would strengthen Iran’s ability to maintain internal security and tend 
to reassure Iran with respect to a continuation of US support in the broader sense. 
Conversely, denial of aid would have adverse effect in both respects and, insofar as it 
undermined Iranian confidence in US support, might cause Iran to hedge in its rela- 
tions with the United States and the USSR. 


14. Korma. 


US military aid is essential to the maintenance of interna! security and political 
integrity in South Korea and the will to resist North Korean invasion or infiltration. 
More than this is not to be expected. Denial of such aid would probably result in 
eventual Soviet control of al] Korea. 


15. Tae PHILIPrinss. 


The Philippines depend on the United States for protection from Soviet aggression. 
Some further military aid would facilitate the maintenance of internal security. Such 


aid is expected, and its denial would have unfavorable political repercussions. 
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APPENDIX “C” 


SOVIET REACTION TO THE ASSUMED PROGRAM 


i. The members of the Politburo (“the Kremlin”) are at once the directors of an 
international revolutionary movement and the rulers of the USSR. Their ultimate 
objective is a Communist world order under their own domination To achieve this 
goal they can employ with equa! facility the apparatus of international Communism or 
the power of the Soviet state, whichever is better suited to the need of the moment, each 
with the implicit support of the other. 


2. In Stalinist doctrine, the function of militant Communism is to hasten a dissolution 
of capitalist society expected, with “scientific” certitude, as the inevitable consequence 
of that society’s inherent contradictions, and the role of the USSR is to provide, during 
the interim, a secure base and powerful support for international Communism. In 
this concept the Kremlin’s primary instrument of aggression is the international Com- 
munist movement, to which the war-making power of the Soviet state is essentially 
auxiliary. 


3. The Kremlin, however, pursues its ends in a wurld in which power politics is the 
prevailing mode of international relations. It expects capitalistic states to resort to 
war rather than submit to subversion or dissolution. Consequently, in its conduct of 
political and subversive operations, the Kremlin must keep constantly in view the 
strategic position of the USSR in relation to a constant possibility of armed attack and 
must view the conduct of non-Communist states in the same light. 


4. Itis estimated that, in present circumstances, the Kremlin is content to pursue its 
ends by normal Communist techniques and is unlikely to resort to open military aggres- 
sion. It has at present no compelling reason to resort to war. It has reason to avoid 
war in the still vastly superior war-making potential of the non-Communist world and 
in exclusive US possession of the atomic bomb. The consideration most likely to cause 
tne Kremlin deliberately to resort to war would be conviction that an attack on the 
USSR was actually in preparation and impossible to prevent by other means. The 
problem is whether consummation of an Atlantic Pact and adoption of a related US 
foreign military aid program on tie scale envisaged would comvince the Kremlin of 
the futility of its present tactics, leading to a detente in international relations, or 
cunvince the Kremlin that an attack on tie USSR was actually in preparation, leading 
to a preventive war on Soviet initiative, or confirm the Kremlin's adherence to its pres- 
ent policy and cause an intensification of its current efforts. 


5. In the eyes of the Kremlin the Pact and program would appear to confirm the 

validity of Communist doctrine regarding the conduct to be expected of a capitalistic 

society in its imperialistic stage. The military aid program would be taken, like ERP, 
¢ 
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to refiect the imperative necessity of such a society (the United States) to sustain its 


economy through exports. Regardiess of th: defensive terms employed, the Pact and 
program together would be interpreted as essenti:lly hostile toward the USSR. 


6. The Kremlin would seriously consider whether the Pact and program constituted 
specific preparation for eventual attack on the USSR. If their implementation were 
to include such specific actions as, for exemple, the construction of heavy bomber 
bases in Norwuy, the Kremlin might conceivably consider its apprehensions confirmed 
and deem it vital to prevent such developments, by force if they could not be prevented 
by other means. If, however, no more definite threat developed, the Kremlin would 
probably regard the danger as still potential rather than immediate in view of the time 
and effort required to make the Atlantic Powers capable of a decisive attack on the 
Soviet Union, and the possibilities for counteraction during the interval Soviet 
counteraction on the basis of this appreciation would be political, psychological, and 
subversive in charecter. If (in Communist reckoning) this policy served only to delay, 
rather than to prevent, inevitable conflict, the delay would be advantageous in permit- 
ting the further development of Soviet power and the further undermining «if that of 
the enemy. Except as attack may appear imminent and unavoidable, thy Kremlin 
has no reason t» abandon a strategy successful hitherto, and conceived % » scientif- 
cally certain of ultimate success, to accept the doubtful arbitrament of W0" 


7. The consummation of an Atlantic Pact and adoption of a US foreign jvilitary aid 
program, then, will neither convince the USSR of the futility of its present tactics 
nor provoke it to immediate preventiv: war. The immediate effect will be an intensifi- 
cation of Communist effort in forms already familiar wits, the purpose of nullifying 
and defeating the Pact and program. These efforts would include: 


a. Intensification of the “peace offensive” with a view to exploiting the universal 
desire for peace and confusing Western opinion by identi*ying the USSR as a “peace- 
loving” nation and the United States as an “imperialistic warmonger.” This effort 
would also seek to undermine support for the program in the United States and to 
curtail appropriations. 

b. Direct attack on the Pact intended to persuade European participants that 


it was a device of US imperialism: designed to impair their nationa] sovereignty and 
to involve them in a new war for US benefit. 


c. Pressure on peripheral states (e.g., Norway, Italy, Iran) to prevent their adher- 
ence to the Pact or acceptance of US aid. (The pressure might involve risk of war if 
the USSR were to miscalculate Western determination to resist.) 


d. Propaganda intended to arouse mutual jealousy and distrust among the par- 
ticipants, especially with reference to the apportionment of military aid under the 
program. 


e. Further consolidation of Soviet comtroi in Eastern Europe, including the possi- 
bie announcement of a corresponding defense pact. 


a 


ror 


8 If these efforts failed to prevent the successful implementation of the Pact and 
program, the Kremlin would stil: not be obliged either to abandon its basic purposes 
or to resort to preventive war. It could still continue its efforts to obstruct and retard 
Western European stabilization and recovery. Whenever convinced that these tactics 
had become unprofitable, it could seek a detente in Europe on terms intended to facili- 
tate the long-term development of Soviet strength. Accustomed to the idea of an ebb 
and flow in the tide of revolutionary opportunity, the Kremlin would regard such a 
stabilization of the European situation as merely temporary and preliminary to a new 
crisis of capitalism opening the way to new revolutionary advances supported by an 
ever more powerful USSR. 


9. If the assumed US military aid were to be withheld from the prospective recipients, 
the USSR would take advantage of the ensuing disillusionment in its efforts to extend 


its hegemony by all political, psychological, and subversive means. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF US TROOP WITHDRAWAL FROM KOREA IN SPRING, 1949 


Withdrawal of US forces from Korea in the spring of 1949 would probably in time 
be followed by an invasion, timed to coincide with Communist-led South Korean revolts, 
by the North Korean People’s Army possibly assisted by small battie-trained units from 
Communist Manchuria. Although it can be presumed that South Korean se.urity 
forces will eventually develop sufficient strength to resist such an/invasion, they will 
mot have achieved that capability by the spring of 1949. It is unlikely that such 
strength will be achieved before January 1950. Assuming that Eorean Communists 
would make aggressive use of the opportunity presented them, US troop withdrawal 
would probably result in a collapse of the US-supported Republic of Korea, an event 
which would seriously diminish US prestige and adversely affect US security interests 
im the Far East. 

In contrast, continued presence in Korea of a moderate US force, would not only 
discourage the threatened invasion bui would assist in sustaining the will aad ability 
of tae Koreans themselves to resist any future invasion once they had the military 
force to do so and, by sustaining the new Republic, maintain US prestige in the Far East. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF US TROOP WITHDRAWAL FROM KOREA IN SPRING, 1949 
Assumptions: 

1. Final US troop withdrawal would begin before June 1949; 

2. Economic and military aid, to the extent presently projected would continue; 

3. Continued antagonism between northern and southern Koreans to a degree 
presenting s constant danger of open hostilities. 

Desaite the real progress toward stzbility that has been achieved by the Republic 
of Korea in both political and military fields, it is doubtful if the Republic could survive 
4 withdrawal of US troops in the immediate future. While Korean security forces now 
have the capability of maintaining internal cecurity in the face of opposition from 
strong and efficient underground Communist forces in South Korea (see ORE 32-48), 
they are neither sufficiently trained nor sufficiently experienced to undertake actions 
requiring coordination on regimental and brigade levels. Such coordinated action 
would be necessary against the large-scale border penetrations and simultaneous coun- 
trywide interna! disorders which would undoubtedly fallow the withdrawal of US troops. 
In the face of combined invasion and uprising, in which loca] Communists and the North 
Koreans People’s Army might have the assistance of battle-trained Communist units 
from Manchuria, as well as Soviet aid and advice, the maximum capability ./ Korean 
security forces would be control of certain isolated urban and rural areas. Despite a 
large turnover of personne! resulting from the recently instituted screening system 
calculated to rid the ranks of infiltrating Communists, the Army has added a consider- 
able number of recruits in the past few months and has now reached a strength of 
65,000. The present schedule calls fo; completion of all basic, battalion, and regi- 
mental training by 1 June 1949. It is estimated that an additional six months, at 
least, will be necessary to develop ;roficiency with organic equipment in large-scale 
field operations. Additiona) training in countering guerrilla techniques would enabie 
the security forces to deal more effectively with large-scale Communist infiltrations 
Completion of such additional training would be necessary before any appreciable ability 
to resist invasion could be guaranteed. 

If US troops are witldrawn before the security forces of the Republic of Korea 
achieve such capabilities, they will not inspire confidence among their people, and 
until the people possess this confidence, a spirit of defeatiam will grow, popular support 
of the government will diminish, and its will to resist Communist encroachment wili be 
undermined. Although Soviet propagands has been able to exploit the inherent 
Korean sentiment against foreign interference, the majority of thinking K.ceans in 
the South have come to accept the continued presence of JS troops as a condition 
necessary to free survival 

The presence of the American Mission in Korea (AMIE)' and the United Nations 
Commission on Korea (UNCOK), after the withdrawal of US troops, would mitigate 


‘ AMTK includes the Diplomatic Mission. the CA Mics and the Provisional Military 
a oa. AMIE is generally responsible & #7 ply and training of the Korean 
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the adverse effects of the withdrawal on the will of the zouthern Koreans to resist 
Communist revolts and invasions. Their presence probably would not, however, pre- 
vent the disintegration of the Republic of Korea and eventual Communist domination 
if US troops are withdrawn before the Korean security forces are capable of resisting a 
combination of external and internal attacks. 


l. Evrects ot Jaran anp Soutueast Asia. 


a. Political and Psychological. 

The political and psychological consequences of US troop withdrawal from 
Korea would be felt most acutely in Japan. Although many Japancse may anticipate 
eventual Communist domination of all Korea as a logical development, the impact of 
actuality would be considerable. Japanese fear of Communist power would increase 
along with doubts of US willingness or ability to defend Japan.’ The Japan Communist 
Party would be strengthened by easier communication with Communist forces across 
the Tsushima straits and by the adherence of opportunistic converts. Similar »olitical 
and psychological effects would follow to a lesser degree in other Far Eastern countries. 
Groups who have received or hoped for US support might question the sincerity of US 
intentions to oppose Communism and might feel forced to collaborate with heartened 
native Communists and assume a more moderate attitude toward the USSR. 

b. Milétary. 

Assuming that US troop withdrawal meant consolidation of Communist con- 
trol over all Korea, the USSR would be able to develop bases in the South from which 
they could launch air, airborne, or amphibious attacks on Japan, Formosa, and the 
Ryukyus, or submarine forays against shipping in Japanese waters. 

c. Beonomic. 

Economic consequences, as such, would be unimportant. Japan would lose a 
potential smali market for industrial goods and a potential producer of rice. The USSR 
would gain an additional source of unskilled labor for projects in the Soviet Far East. 


d. Propaganda. 
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roe heart 
2. Evrscts ow US Sscuarry. 


Withdrawal of US troops stationed in South Korea would permit consolidation 
of US Far Eastern troop strength in the home islands of Japan and also eliminate 
the danger of having some {forces in an untenable position in the event of hostilities 
with the USSR. Against this gain, however, toust be weighed the fuct that such with- 
drawal would allow immediate exploitation of South Korea by the USSR. Bases built 
there before the outbreak of hostilities would greatly assist Sc viet forces in their war 
task of interdicting US positions in Japan, the Ryukyus, and the Philippines. In other 
Far Eastern countries, US withdrawal could and probably would be interpreted as weak- 
ness, and might further contribute to the fundamental realignment of forces in the 
Far East in favor of the Soviet Union for “practical reasons.” 


(For a discussion of Korean strategic and economic problems and of the contribu- 
tion of US tactical troops to South Korean stability, see Appendix.) 
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APPENDIZ 


Korga’s Strarscic VaLus 
a. Geographic Considerations. 

A major military power holding Korea would be in a favcrable position to 
dominate the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, and the Guif of Chihli, to threaten the 
Soviet Maritime Province and southern Manchuria by ground attack, to threaten 
Japan and adjacent mainland areas by air, airborne, and amphibious attack, and to 
threaten targets deep within the USSR and China by long-range air attack. The Soviet 
Union, by means of interior lines of communication and relative proximity to sources 
of supply could maintain a military position in Korea at much less cost and effort 
than could the US. 


b. Military Importance. 

Southern Korea’s strategic importance to the US rests principally on the fact 
that its denial to the USSR prior to an outbreak of general hostilities would prevent 
the development of advanced bases from which Soviet forces could threaten or neutralize 
US operational bases in Japan and the Ryukyus immediately upon any outbreak of 
hostilities. Such value as southern Korea would have as a defensive or offensive US 
base after the start of war with the USSR would, however, tend to be negated to the US 
by the scope of military operations required to hold and maintain a position there. 
Uniess the US strategic plan permitted employment of the major forces necessary to 
maintain a base there, any US force present in southern Korea at the outbreak of 
hostilities would have to be written off or evacuated. 


The present function of US troops in South Korea is purely psychslogical but 
no less important for that reason. Aside from the entirely unlikely event that the 


USER would be willing to risk war over the issue of Korea, it is most improbable, so 
long as US forces are present, that Soviet troops would participate in an invasion of 
South Korea. It is similarly less likely that the North Koreans themselves, with or 
without other Communist aid, would make war on the South. It is obvious, however, 
that should an invasion take place despite their presence, US forces would either have 
to furnish active assistance to the South Korean Republic or be withdrawn, with 
serious loss of US prestige. 

In the absence of US troops, it is highly probable that northern Koreans alone, 
or northern Koreans assisted by other Communists, would invade soutiern Korea and 
subsequent?y call upon the USSR for assistance. Soviet control or occupation of south- 
ern Korea would be the result. 

The armed forces of southern Korea, although completely dependent on the 
US for training and logistic support, are of considerable strategic significance to the 
US insofar as they enhance the security of Japan. If fully developed, the Korean 
Army could, by itself, deny southern Korea’s exploitation as a Communist offensive 
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base in the period prior to an open attack by either major units of the Chinese Com- 
mumnist forces or by the USSR. The security of US bases in Japan would thus be 
enhanced while the strain on US manpower involved in occupying southern Korea 
would be decreased. Furthermore, if the Korean Army were specially trained in guer- 
rilla warfare techniques, it might continue to serve US strategic interests by carrying 
‘ on guerrilla warfare against a Soviet occupation. 

3 c. Economic Importance. 

G Southern Korea, as a separate entity apart from northern Korea, has a deficit 
economy and is a liability to the US. The area can supply no strategic raw materials 
other than smal! amounts of tungsten and graphite. Only the intensive application 
of imported chemical fertilizers can bring about the surplus rice production which would 
increase Korean economic and political stability as well as contribute to the feeding of 
US-occupied Japan. Industrial production, presently insufficient for domestic require- 
ments, is confined mainly to consumer goods. It is not of strategic value to the US 
except to the degree that rehabilitation and development may reduce the economic 
strain on the US involved in sustaining the economy. 

Southern Korea is of some potential economic significance to the US in that 
integration of the economy of the Republic of Korea with economies of Japan, Formosa, 
and the Philippine Islands could result in a greater degree of economic stability in all 
the countries concerned. 


da. Political Importance. 

Survival of the Republic of Korea in the southern zone is strategically impor- 
tant to the US. The Republic not only serves as a deterrent to physical infiltration of 
Commiunist agents into Japan but, more important, represents for the Japanese and 
othei nationals in the Far East, a symbol of US determination to resist further 
encroachments of Communist forces in eastern Asia. The Republic of Korea is one con- 
crete evidence that the US is sincere in its professions of support for the struggle of the 
Far Eastern world against Communism. The continued survival of the Republic of 
Korea would be proof to the peoples of the Far East that Communist domination is not 
inevitable and would lessen the psychologica] impact of the fall of China. 

US tactical forces in Korea now number approximately 8,000 as opposed to the 
original force of over 40,000. Their task has been reduced or has been turned over to 
indigenous institutions as the latter developed strength and efficiency. US troops today 
are only concerned with serving as a limited reserve which might be used to assist 
naan apeuatty Sigses te enatutatning tatermel enter and ctudtitiy; ° as © deteqvent te, 
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Consequences of US Troop Withdrawal from Korea in Spring, 1949. The Intelligence 
Division does not believe that US troop withdrawal would be the major factor in the 


a. Action short of invasion might bring about the result desired by North 
Korean and, presumably, Soviet authorities, without incurring the risks involved in « 
military operation. Such action could include the instigation of Communist-led dis- 


wna and will to resist Communist expansion, it appears doubtful that the presence 
of a small United States combat force would do so. 


52. ORE 29-49, “Prospects for Sovie: Control of a Communist 
China,” 15 April 1949 
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PROSPECTS FOR SOVIET CONTROL OF A COMMUNIST CHINA * 
SUMMARY 


Tt is the intention of the Soviet Union to advanse toward its goal of eventual world 
domination by adding to the Soviet orbit the enormous territory and population of 
China, and by employing China to facilitate Soviet expansion into other Far Eastern 
areas. 

A coalition government formed by the Chinese Communists, while representing a 
temporary tactical maneuver, will contain no elements capable of offering real opposi- 
tion to the Communists. 

A moderate Chinese Communist policy toward small business proprietors, land- 
owners, and peasants will help to gain popular support, at least until the government 
feels strong enough to launch into the more vigorous phases of communization. 

The Communist timetable in China will be flexible and will be influenced by internal 
conditions in China generally, as well as by the international situation. The complexi- 
ties of ruling a country like China will, undoubtedly, retard the consolidation of Com- 
munist control, but these complexities in themselves probably cannot, in the long run, 
prevent it. 

a The Chinese Communists will support Soviet foreign policy by diplomatic moves 
; calculated to embarrass the Western Powers, by blatant anti-Western propaganda, and 
by assistance to the Communist parties and nationalist movements of Asia. 

Foreign loans which involve no political commitments will be negotiated by the 
Chinese Communists wherever possible, and foreign trade (under state supervision) 
will undoubtedly be continued with non-Communist countries. This policy does not 
imply permanent benevolence toward foreign business interests in China. 

The Soviet Union will attempt to use the CCP as its chief instrument to consolidate 
control over China as it has successfully used the various national Communist parties 
of Eastern Europe. The strong influence exerted by the Soviet Union over the Chinese 
Party has been variously revealed and provides ample indication that the present lead- 
ership of the Chinese Communists identifies itself solidly with international Com- 
munism as promulgated by Moscow. The Kremlin will endeavor to prevent possible 
cleavages in the Party leadership from jeopardizing eventual Soviet control over China. 

The present Sino-Soviet Treaty can be directed at the US and its allies, and other 
agreements may provide for a high degree of economic and military integration be- 
tween the USSR and Chima At the same time, in accordance with its strategy of 
creating on its borders easily dominated political entities, the Soviet Government will 
probably press for political autonomy in all present Chinese border areas adjacent to 
the USSR. 


Note: The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and the Air Force 
have concurred in this report. The information herein is as of 12 April 1949. 


* This paper discusses a pattern of developments which should become apparent prior to 1951. 
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PROSPECTS FOR SOVIET CONTROL OF A COMMUNIST CHINA 


1. Sovrer Lrrentions or Carma. 


Present Soviet policy is aimed at eventual world domination, to be achieved 
through the establishment of national Communist regimes controlled and directed 
from Moscow. 

Soviet intentions in China are twofold. The first involves adding to the Soviet 
oroit the enormous territory and population of China (thereby bringing under Soviet 
coutrel three-fourths of the Eurasian land mass) and, conversely, denying China to the 
West as a potential base of operations against the USSR. The second embraces use of 
China as an advance base to facilitate Soviet penetration af Southeast Asia, including 
Indonesia and the Philippines; the outflanking of India-Pakistan and the strategically 
important areas of the Middle and Near East; and eventually control of the entire 
Asiatic continent and the Western Pacific. 


2. Prospscts ror Canress Communist ConTROL oF CHINA. 
a. Communist-Controlled “Coalition.” 

The Communists have announced that they will form a coalition government 
upon coming to power in China. By their own definition, such a coalition government 
will be one “led by the Chinese Communist Party, the various democratic parties 
and the representatives of the various people’s associations which truly represent the 
Chinese people,” and will exclude all “reactionary elements.” The coalition will enable 
the CCP to claim establishment of a truly representative government for all China. 
The coalition will be Communist-controlled from the outset, which from a Marxist 
point of view, will be a “revolutionary” phase beyonc that seen in those Eastern Euro- 
pean governments in which the Communist minority parties entered legally and later 
wrested controi from the others. Thus the coalition will avoid what is usually a difficult 
and dangerous step on the road to Communist dictatorship, but the CCP will still be 
faced with the problem of gaining the support of the people it claims to represent. 

b. Chinese Communist Internal Policy. 


The internal policies of the Communist-controlled government will be deter- 
mined, not by the policies currently in force in the USSR, but by the present stage of 
development of the Chinese revolution according to orthodox Communist theory. This 
stage, at the moment of Communist victory in the Chinese civil war, would correspond 
roughly to that represented in the Bolshevik Revolution, when in 1920 the Bolsheviks 
had defeated their enemies inside Russia. The NEP (New Economic Policy), a tempo- 
rary tactical retreat, was aimed at conciliating the hostile elements in the Russian 
population and thereby hastening the economic reconstruction of the country. Mao 
Tse-tung's concept of “interim capitalism,” the first stage of revolution in a “colonial” 
area, has much the same ends in view. 
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The moderate CCP policy toward small business proprietors and landowners, 
as well as the peasant class, will probably gain wide support for the Communist regime. 
While the basis for future development of Chinese industry will, in all likelihood, be 
establishec by the nationalization of large-scale industrial and commercia! enterprises, 
the toleration of small i siness by the regime at this time shouic win the favor of a 
large segment of the population. Limited agricultural] reforms, on the other hand, 
such as reduction of land rents and interest rates, and land distribution, will be wel- 
comed by the peasants. Agricultural cooperatives are also likely to be a goal of the 
Communist Government. Collectivization on the Soviet model, however, will probably 
not be attempted on a large scale for many years to come, both because of the opposition 
it would arouse among the peasants and because it is at the present time technically 
impracticable in southern China’s rice-growing areas. 

A government-sponsored movement to increase the size of fields under cul- 
tivation would, nevertheless, help to create the physical conditions necessary for the 
development of collective farms. Through preferential taxes, subsidies for cooperative 
farmers, and a system of machine-tractor stations for use of the cooperatives alone, a 
strong trend in the direction of collectivized agriculture could be established. 

The Communist Government can be expected eventually to incorporate these 
economic aspirations in a Three- or Five-Year Pian which will lay down the blueprint 
for developrnent in the immediate future. 

At the outset, the Communists will devote their energy toward establishing 
complete control over the central government. (The strength of this government may, 
however, be reduced by Soviet territorial annexations in Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia, 
and by the maintenance of a special Soviet position in Manchuria.) As control of this 
central government is consolidated in the various areas, local governments, theoretically 
exercising complete autonomy within their own territories, will be created along the 
lines of the Soviet political structure, and eventually the form, if not the name of a 
“Union of Democratic Republics” of China will be utilized. 

In addition, a constitution modeled on that of the Soviet Union will be drafted 
to provide, on paper, for freedom of speech, worship, and assembly, while guaranteeing 
local and racia) autonomy, and the right to use their own languages in schools, courts, 
and other officia) institutions to China’s minority groupe. The constitution may also 
provide for the limited nationalization of industry envisaged by Chinese Communist 
leaders as applicable in the present stage of revolution. 

The Communists, in “reorganizing” the armed forces, will eliminate those 
elements which have already proved unreliable, and devise means to detect others as 
they appear. 

The Communists also will not neglect to integrate existing Communist police 
organizations into the present Nationalist police force, attempting to improve, perhaps 
with the aid of Russian specialists, the secret police which they have formed on the 
Soviet model 

c. Obstacles to Communist Consolidation of Power. 

In implementing the measures outlined sbove, the Communist timetable will be 

fiexible and will be influenced by internal conditions in China generally, as well as by 
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the international situation. The underdeveloped and often non-existent communica- 
tions in this vast country render most difficult any effective centralized control Other 
formidable obstacles to Communist consolidation of power in China are: (1) The 
problems inherent in collectivizing a small-scale agrarian ecomomy; (2) the difficulties 
involved in superimposing state control on the present decentralized financial struc- 
ture; and (3) the cultural conservatism of the Chimese people and their stubborn 
resistance to encroachment on their innate sense of property rights. The complexities 
oi ruling a country Le China will, undoubtedly, retard the consolidation of Communist 
control, but these complexities in themselves probably cannot, in the long run, prevent it. 


3. Caupress Communist Forgsar Powicr. 
a. Pro-Soviet and Anti-Western. 


In accordance with the frequently expressed belief of Communist spokesmen 
that “the world is divided into two camps,” Chinese Communis: leaders may be expected 
to give aggressive support to the diplomacy of the “progressive-democratic countries.” 
This will involve Chinese diplomatic measures calculated to advance the ends of Soviet 
foreign policy and to embarrass the Western Powers; blatant anti-Western propaganda, 
and assistance to the Communist parties and nationalist movements of Asia 

The new government will continue to explain its actions against the Western 
Powers in terms of protecting Asia against Western (particularly US) “imperialiem,” 
and of safeguarding China's territortal integrity and national sovereignty. The Com- 
munist governmem will probably bring pressure to bear upon the US to withdraw its 
military forces from Tsingtao or from any future bases established on Taiwan; and, in 
time, upon Great Britain to give up Hongkong. China will continue to assert its claim 
to Taiwan, and perhaps, to the Ryukyu Archipelago, which is presently under US 
occupation. 


b. Foreign Trade and Assistance. 

It seems likely that foreign loans which involve no political commitments will 
be negotiated wherever possible, and foreign trade (under state supervision) will 
undoubtedly be continued. Trade agreements with non-Communist countries will for 
the most part be calculated to procure for China petroleum, machinery, steel, manufac- 
tured goods, and other products which cannot be readily supplied by the Soviet Union. 
The USSR wil] seek to obtain, by means of a trade agreement with the new government, 
required amounts of such Chinese products useful to it as tin, antimony, and tungsten, 
supplying (or promising to supply) in return Soviet manufactured goods and possibly 
agricultural products. In addition to these direct economic advantages for itself, the 
USSR will endeavor to make use of Chinese trade and the resources of Manchuria to 
exert political preasure upon Japan and the countries of Southeast Asia. 

The Communists have given some indication that they would like foreigners 
to continue “business as usual” This seems to be a move calculated to win easier 
recognition for their government and minimise foreign opposition to the change of 
regime. Such a policy recognizes the transitional contribution that foreign interests 
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can make to economic and social] stability; it does not imply permanent benevolence 
toward foreign business interests in China 


4 Sovurr Relators wire Tes Capress ComMUNISTS. 


@ The CcCP as « Soviet Instrecsent. 

The Soviet Union will attempt to use the CCP as the chief instrument to extend 
its control over China as it has successfully used various nationa] Communist parties of 
Eastern Europe. While the basic techniques for the extension of Soviet control 
will be drawn from the experience gained in Eastern Europe, these techniques will be 
adapted to the peculiarities of China: its vast size as compared with the countries of 
Eastern Europe, the absence of Soviet military occupation except in parts of Manchuria. 
and the lack of ethnic and cultura) bonds with the Soviet Union. In addition, Stalin 
will ve mindful of the unfortunate results of Moscow’r attempt to direct developments 
in China during the 1920's. 

b. Solidarity of Chinese Communist: with Moscow. 

Coming at a time when it would appear to the advantage of the Chinese Com- 
munists to profess some degree of independence, the constant profession by the leaders 
of the Chinese Communist Party of their place in the world Communist movement and 
reiteration of the absolute primacy of the Soviet Union in this movemenst, is ample indi- 
cation that the present leadership of the Chinese Communists identifies itself solidly 
with international Communism as promulgated by Moscow. 

The Chinese Communists have not deviated in any way from the Soviet 
line on internationa) affairs, as was strikingly demonstrated, for example, in their 
endorsement of the Cominform condemnation of Tito. Whether this action was the 
result of Soviet pressure or of the ideologica) «nity of (he CCP to the world Communist 
cause, it revealed the powerful influence exerted by the Soviet Union over the Chinese 
Party. By this action, furthermore, the CCP Central Committee was condemning « 
tendency toward national independence which many of its members might previously 
have thought compatible with the international) Communist movement and certainly 
applicable to their own country. 

Later, Mao Tse-tung, in commemorating the 31st anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution, called om the “revolutionary forces” throughout the world to unite behind 
the Soviet Union against “American imperialiem.” A more recent revelaticn of the 
strong pro-Soviet orientation of the Chinese Communists was the series of articles by 
Lin Shao-chi, Deputy Chairman of the CCP Politburo, reconciling nationalism and 
“proletarian internationalism.” The author clearly announced that the Chinese 
Communist Party is committed to a positive pro-Goviet line. “Neutrality,” he said, 
“is impossible. If you do not stand in the imperialist camp helping American iripe- 
Tialism and its stooges to enslave the world and your orn nation, you must stand in the 
anti-imperialist camp... .” 

c. Soviet Liaison with CCP. 

The Soviet Union in its relations with the Chinese Communists has, in the 

past, been most circumspect. It may be assumed that Soviet-CCP liaison exists, and 
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: it has been frequently claimed by the Chinese Nationalist Government and others that 
military and political advice is given to the Chinese Communist leaders by Russians. 
However, there is no positive evidence to substantiate these claims. The proximity to 
the USSR of Chinese Communists in North China and Manchuria would make liaison 
easy and concealment of such liaison effective. Furthermore, it is a basic practice of 
the Kremlin carefully to hide its connections with foreign Communists until their 
accession to power. 

The consolidation of Communist control in China during the first phase will 
probably be influenced by Soviet representatives operating unobtrusively under the 
cover of diplomatic, technical, commercial, or military missions. Undoubtedly, addi- 
tional Russian diplomatic and consular officers, as well as cuitural and newspaper 
representatives, will be sent to China suon after the Communist accession to power. 
These people will be charged with keeping a watchful eye on the activities of the 
Chinese Communists. As a recent Pravda article pointed out: “The experience of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union is basically, fundamentally, and essentially 
acceptable to, and compulsory for, the Communist parties of all lands that are fighting 
for a socialist revolution or have launched upon the building of socialism.” 


d. Chinese Communist Leadershap. 

Almost half of the present members of the CCP Central Committee and the 
Political Bureau have had training in Moscow, and many other members have received 
indoctrination through the French Communist Party. Although training in Moscow 
or Paris is no guarantee of fidelity, such training is regarded by the Kremlin as one 
of the most important factors in developing the loyalty and discipline of non-Soviet 
Communists. 


€. Soviet Methods to Effect Compliance of CCP. 

The Soviet Union and those Communist leaders whose loyalty to the Kremlin 

is unquestioned are well aware of the danger of cleavages in the Party leadership and 
‘ will endeavor to prevent the development of any movement which might jeoperdize the 
4g Soviet effort to establish control over China. 
; A tested tactic employed by the USSR ir maintaining control over local parties 
is the establishment of a system of checks . » | balances within the party leadership 
through pitting one personality against another. Although it has been claimed that 
; the relationship between Mao Tse-tung and Li Li-san might lend itself to such a 
¥ technique, at present evidence is lacking either that Li’s standing in the Party, or his 
actual power in Manchuria, is sufficient to be an effective check on Mao. It is likely 
that the principle of checks and balances is operating within the CCP, but its applica- 
tion to specific figures is unknown. 


f. Soviet-Chinese Mutual Assistance Pacts. 


The Soviet Union will continue to include China in its existing system of 
mutual assistance pacts with countries bordering on the Soviet Union. The Sino- 
soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, signed in August 1945, provides that both the 
USSR and China will “undertake .. . jointly al) measures in their power to render 
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impossitie a repetition of aggression .. . by Japan.” Thus, the Treaty can be aimed 
at the US and its allies, while ostensibly intended for a former enemy. Additional 
agreements will probably call for “close collaboration in the interests of peace” aud 
the “strengthening of economic and cultural ties,” and may provide for a high degree of 
economic and military integration between the two countries, including the dispatch 
of military and technical “advisers” to China, the construction, reconstruction, and 
equipping of airfields in Chinese territory, and the formation of Soviet-Chinese stock 
companies for the development of industrial and mineral resources, especially those 
which contribute directly to the Soviet military potential. 

Similar pacts have been concluded by the Soviet Union with the “Mongolian 
People’s Republic’ and the “Democratic People’s Republic” of Northern Korea. An 
interlocking series of bilateral] agreements among the Far Eastern “republics” may also 
be negotiated. 

g. Political Control of Peripheral Areas. 

The Soviet Government will probably press for political autonomy of all present 
Chinese border areas adjacent to the USSR. Such an arrangement night open the way 
for eventual Soviet annexation of these areas. In any event the policy would be in 
accordance with the Kremlin’s strategy of creating easily dominated politica) entities 
on the Soviet borders. 

In line with guaranteeing Soviet economic interests in Manchuria, the USSR 
will probably retain some specia)] rights in Dairen and in the Port Arthur naval base 
area. This is possible under the 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, 
which provides for the specia! Soviet position in Manchuria. 

The Soviet Government, while attempting to establish in Manchuria the 
virtual autonomy of an absolutely reliable wing of the Chinese Communist Party, will 
not necessarily attempt to deprive the Crinese Communist Government of a nomina! 
sovereignty over Manchuria, but will certainly seek to preserve hegemony in that area. 
In this manner, the USSR could better insure its access to the raw materials of Man- 
churia, while at the same time creating a safeguard against poscible political deviations 
on the part of Chinese Communist leaders. 

In all likelihood, the USSR favors the formation of an autonomous territory 
of Sinkiang, possibly with a vie / to creating a new Soviet Union Republic at some time 
in the future. 

The Soviet Union might also induce a Chinese Communist Government to 
relinquish its claim to sectinns of Inner Mongolia, in favor of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. 


5. Porewriat Pomurts or Conriict ReTween THe USSR ax» Cunress Communists. 


@ The Issue of US Aid. 

The USSR, intent upon the elimination of US influence from China, wov'/ 
almost certainly disapprove a Communist effort to obtain US aid under ECA. Althvagh 
it is most unlikely that the issue of US aid could in itself effect a change in the orien- 
tation of a Communist-dominated government, it is possible that this issue, especially 
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if the USSR were unable or unwilling to supply the aid itself, would strengthen the 
influence of those groups within the CCP that seek to avoid Soviet dominsdon. 


b. The Issue of the Border Areas. 

The iasue of control of peripheral areas will probably prove to be one of the 
most important testing grounds of Sino-Soviet relations. The ubjective of the USSR in 
seeking control of these areas is primarily to strengthen its basic strategic position in 
the Far East. If, however, it appears to the Chinese Communists, as it may, that the 
USSR is attempting to weaken the Communist Government of China by depriving it 
(whether actually or in effect) of control over the border regions, the pcasibility of a 
schism within the CCP or between the CCP and Moscow will be increased. While the 
Communist Government of China would probably not risk open rebellion against the 
USSR over the issue of border areas, aggressive and clumsy maneuvers by the USSR 
in those areas would probably result in the disaffection and insubordination of a sig- 
nificant section of the party. 


c. The Issue of Cominunist Movements in the Far Fzst. 

The USSR will of course w icome the assistance of the CCP in promoting the 
growth of Communism in the Far Fast, but the USSR must prevent the CCP from 
exercising independently a major influence over these movements. The USSR will 
attempt to control this ausistance through existing Soviet channels for iiaison and 
direction. This will be one of the .sost important areas of potential conflict between 
the USSR and the Chinese Communists. 


& The Issue of Subservience to Moscow. 

As extension of Soviet control over the CCP becomés more obvious. tt can be 
expected that some cleavages in the Communist high command wil! occur, possibly 
resulting in the defection of certain Jeaders. Adding to the potential dangers facing 
the Soviet Union tu its consolidation of power is the large number of present members 
of the Chinese Communist Party who are not convinced Stalinists, and: hence not 
altogether relinbie as Communists. Those leaders who wish to oppose Moscow control 
are potential rallying points for the lukewarm elements in the party and the popula- 
tion. For such opposition to be effective, however, the dissitient groups must wrest 
the control apparatus (ie. party organization, secret police, army) from the pro- 
Moscow leadership, or that leadership iteelf must change its pulicy toward Moscow. 
Until evidence is available that an effective oppositien i¢ developing, it follows that 
the Chinese Coshmunists will remaif allies of Moscow. 
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to his residence at tune of appotutment or to a point not more 
dist amt, or, upon retirement. to the piace where he will resade; 
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(C) Where an officer or employee on leave returns to the United 
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July 1, 1949 


NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


B. ieee Ser Sis Seen Subective Secretary, 
subject, dated January 24, March 2, March 6, 


and april 4, 1949, respectively. 


37th meeting the National Security Council considered 
the report by the Dulles-Jackson-Correa Survey Group on the subject 
end comments with respect thereto (Reference B) and referred thes 
to the Secretaries of State ani De to prepare, in consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury ani the Attorney General, ani in 
the of the discussion at that Council meeting, specific recon- 
mends for Council action (Reference A) 


The enclosed report by the Secretaries of State anid Defense on 
the subject prepared pursuant to NSC Action No. 202 in consultstion 


The Attorney General is being invited to participate in the 
Council's consideration of this report. 


The Secretary of Defense expressed the view Cet, we ees 
the recommendations should be put into effect at once the Council 
ee a oe ee eee Ge uw © 


period of implementation 


t is that this be ed with ial 
sec ° 
Distribution: SIDNEY W. SOUERS 
The President Executive Secretary 


The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of the Treasury 

The Secretary of Defense 

The Attorney General 

The Secretary of the Arny 

The Secretary of the Navy 

The Secretary of the Air Force 

The Chairman, National Security 
Resources Board 
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The Report on “The Central Intelligence Agency ani National 
Organization for Intelligence” includes 57 individual conclusions 
and recommeniations which we have regrouped in order to facilitate 
Council consideration. Although some of the conclusions do not 
require Council action, we wish to bring them to the Council's 
attention with our comments. Other conclusions and recommendations 
call for comeurrence or non-concurrence by the Council ani appre- 
priate implementing action. 

1. LBGISLATIVE PROVISIONS GOVERNING CLA AND ITS POSITION 
UNDER THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL. 

&. Summary of the Report. 
The Survey Group report concludes that: 
(1) Section 102 of the National Security Act 


of 1957 which sets up ClA is sound anid that no ameniments are neces- 
sary at this time; 


(2) CIA is properly placed umier the Bational 
Security Council, but that its Director should establish closer 
liaison with the two members of the Council on whom the Agency 
chiefly depends, nemely, the Secretaries of State and Defense. 
>. Comments. 
We concur in these conclusions and recommendations 
which do not require specific Council action or authorisation. It 
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should be noted, however, that the National Military Establishment 
anc CIA are presently studying the wartime status and responsi- 
bilities of CIA and that recommendations may be presented at a 
later date on this subject. It may be determined that certain 
functions and responsibilities should be umier the control of the 
military in time of war. 
c. Recoumended Action. 

That the National Security Council concur in the 
Survey Group conclusions on this subject, with the understanding 
that study may determine that certain functions erd responsibilities 
should be under the control of the military in time of war. 


2. #$THE COORDINATION OF INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES. 


Ss. Summary of the Report. 
The Report concluies that: 


(1) The responsibility of CIA with respect to 
the coordination of intelligence activities has not been fully dis- 


charged ; 


(2) The Intelligence Advisory Committee is 
soundly conceived as an advisory body, but should, unter the forth- 
right initiative ani leadership of the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, participate more actively in the contimuing coordination of 
intelligence activities ani in the discussion and approval of in- 
telligence estimates. 

b. Comments. 
We comour in the observations and conclusions of the 
Report on this general subject. We believe that the objectives 
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sought for can be achieved by the recognition and implementation of 
these principles and by the organizational and operational improve- 
ments recommended elsewhere in the Report. 

In sccoréance with these principles and as partial 
implementation thereof, ve recommend certain ameniments to National 
Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 1, as indicated in 
Annex "4", appended hereto. These amendments would (1) define the 
status of the Director of Central Intelligence as a member of the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee and (2) clarify the procedure whereby 
dissents are included in coordinated intelligence estimates. 

c- Recommenied action. 

That the Netional Security Council (1) concur in the 
conclusions and recommendations stated under pare. 2 a above as & 
statement of principles to be followed by the Director of Central 
Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee; (2) amend 
National Security Council Intelligence Directive No. 1 in accordance 
with the change: proposed in Annex "A" appended hereto. 


The Report recommends that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation be edded to the membership of the Intelligence Ad- 
visory Committee and that the Joint Staff (JCS) end Atomic Energy 
Commission be dropped from membership. 
bd. Comments. 
We concur in the proposal that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation be added to the membership of the Intelligence 
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Advisory Committee, but do not agree that the Joint Staff (JCS) and 
Atomic Energy Commission be dropped from membership. A sufficient 
number of problems arise which are of joint concern to foreign 
intelligence and domestic security intelligence to warrant the 
membership on the IAC of the FaI in order that coordination and 
cooperation in the national interest may be achieved. 

We also wish to point out that the Recommended Action 
under para. 2 c above would, if approved, have the effect of clari- 
fying the status of the Director of Central Intelligence as a member 
of the Intelligence Advisory Committee. 

c. Recommended Action. 

That the National Security Council (1) invite the 
Attorney General to have the Federal Bureau of Investigation becouse 
a@ member of the Intelligence Advisory Comuittee; (2) if this invite- 
tion is accepted, amend National Security Council Directive Ro. 1 
accordingly, as provided in Annex "A" appended hereto. 

4. 


Throughout the Conclusions and Recommendations of 
th» Survey Group Report, attention is drawn to a number of particu- 
la: intelligence questions requiring special attention or coordina- 


tion. These may be listed as follows: 

(1) Scientific Intelligence. 

(2) Domestic Intelligence and counter-intell1- 
gence inscfar as they relate to the national security. 
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(3) Provisions for prompt coordinated intelli- 
- gence estimates in crisis situations. 

(4%) The proper allocation of responsibility for 
political summaries. 

(5) The exploitation of intelligence from 
foreign nationality groups and foreign individuals in the United 
States. 

(6) ‘The coordination of covert intelligence 
activities in occupied areas. 

(7) Coordination of the handling of defectors. 

(8) Iacreased emphasis on the counter-espionage 
activities abroad of the Central Intelligence Agency ani closer 
liaison for counter-espionage matters with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

bd. Comments. 

We concur in these conclusions anid couments es inter- 
preted above ani point out that recent progress has been made in 
some of these fields. For example, that of scientific intelligence 
through the creation of the Office of Scientific Intelligence, by 
an agreement on s procedure for providing prompt coordinated national 
intelligence estimates in crisis situations, and by an agreement 
under consideration by the IAC agencies and the FBI vith respect to 
the exploitation of defectors and other aliens. 

Por the purpose of clarity ani guidance: 
Paragraph 4 a (2) is considered to refer to the coordina- 
tion of foreign intelligence and foreign counterintelligence with 
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Gomestic intelligence and domestic counterintelligence for the 
purpose of correlating and evaluating intelligence relating i 
national security. 

Paragraph 4 a (3) is considered to refer to provision for 
prompt courdinated national intelligence estimates in crisis situa- 
tions. 

Paregreph 4 a (5) is considered to refer to the exploita- 
tion of foreign nationality groups and foreign individuals in the 
United States for the purposes of foreign intelligsnce. 

We anticipate that the addition of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigatiun to the membership of the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee will contribute particularly to the objectives unier points 
(2), (3), (5) ama (7) above. With respect to paragraph 4 a (8) 
above, we believe the maintenance of close liaison for these pur- 
poses is essential. 

c- Recommentied sotion. 

That the National Security Council: 

(1) Drew the particular attention of the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence and Intelligence Advisory Conuittes 
to the need for early and sustained action for more effective co- 
ordination in the fields listed under para. 4 & above as discussed 
in the Survey Group Report; 

(2) Request the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence to submit to the Council within a period of six months a4 re- 
port on progress in these matters. | 

(3) Invite the Attorney General to have the 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation become a member of the Intelligence 
Advisory Committee. 

(8) If this invitation is accepted, amend 
ational Security Council Directive No. 1 accordingly, as provided 
in Annex "A" appended hereto. 

(5) Note that nothing contained in NSCID1, as 
omended, is intended to affect or change NSC 17/4, aproved by the 
President on March 23, 1949 and the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is e member of the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
for the purpose of coordinating domestic intelligence eni related 
matters with foreign intelligence matters and his relations vith 
the CIA shall be as provided in Section 102 cf the National Security 
Act of 1947. 

5. NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES. 
&. Summary of the Report. 

The report concludes that in CIA there has been 4 
confusion between the responsibility for producing coordinated 
national intelligence estimates ani the responsibility for miscel- 
laneous research ani reporting. It finds further th:* the Council's 
Intelligence Directives on this subject are sound, but have not been 
effectively carried out. It recommends, aside from organizational 
changes described in the following section, that CIA should drew 
upon and review the specialized intelligence production of the 
agencies in order to prepare coordinated national intelligence esti- 
m~2tes and that these estimates should be discussed and approved by 
*a¢ IAC, whose members should be collectively responsible. Such 
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estimates should be recognized es the most authoritative available 
to policy makers. 
bd. Comments. 

We concur in these conclusions except that we do not 
believe that the Director and the IAC should be bound by the concept 
of collective responsibility, because this would inevitably reduce 
coordinated national intelligence to the lowest common denominator 
among the agenciss concerned. A procedure should be adopted which 
would permit the Director and the IAC to fulfill their respective 
responsibilities to the President ani the NSC regardless of unani- 
mous agreement, but providing for concurrent submissions of dissent. 
The CIA, however, should interpret ani follow the NSC Intelligence 
Directives so as to refrain as far as possible from competitive 
intelligence activities in the production of research intelligence 
estimates. 

c. Recommended Action. 

That the National Security Council concur in the 
conclusions and recommendations stated above, as interpreted by our 
comments, as a statement of principles to be observed by the Director 
of Central Intelligence ani the IAC. 

6. 


&. Summary of the Report. 
The Survey Group Report proposes ao mmber of major 
changes in the internal organization of CIA with a view to supporting 
the objectives set forth in the Report. These changes are the 
following: 
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(1) The operations of the Office of Special 
Operations, the Office of Policy Coordination and the Contact Branch 
of the Office of Operations should be integrated under single over- 
all direction in an operations division, with its separate adminis- 
tration, within CIA. 

(2)> Out of the present Office of Reports and 
Estimates there should be created (a) a small estimates division 
which vould draw upon and review the specialized intelligence product 
of the departaental agencies in order to prepare coordinated national 
intelligence estimates ani (b) a research and reports division to 
accomplish central research in, and coordinated production of, in- 
telligence in recognized fields of common interest. 

(3) he Foreign Documents Branch of the present 
Office of Operations should be included in the proposed research ani 
reports division. 

(4) The Foreign Broadcast Information Branch — 
should be included in the proposed operations division. 

(5) The Interdepartmental Coordinating and 
Planning Staff should be reconstituted as a staff responsible only 
to the Director of Central Intelligence, with the task of developing 
plans for the coordination of intelligence activities. It would 
also perform the present tasks of the Office of Collection and Dis- 
semination with respect to the coordination of collection require- 
ments and requests and the dissemination of intelligence. 


dD. Comments . 
We concur in these recommendations vith the exception 
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thet we do not agree that the Foreign Broadcast Information Branch 
should be included in the proposed operations division. This 
Givision should include those activities (the present Office of 
Specicl Operations, Office of Policy Coordination and Contact Branch 
of the Office of Operations) which conduct covert or semi-covert 
field intelligence ani related operations which are closely inter- 
dependent and have similar administrative and security problems. 

With regard to the recommendations regarding the 
Office of Reports and Estimates, the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
ond Planning Steff ani the Office of Collection am Dissemination, 
we concur in them anid in the concept of CIA upon which they are 
based. However, we recognize that there may be other methods of 
organization which will accomplish the same objectives. 

c. Recommended Action. 

That the National Security Council (1) approve the 
recommemiations of the Survey Group Report on the reorganization 
of CIA as listed in pare. 6 a above, subject to the exception ani 
comments noted in para. 6 b; (2) direct the Director of Central In- 
telligence to carry out these recommendations, as approved by the 
Council, amd report to the Council in ninety days on progress toward 
their implementation. 

7. 


&. Summary of the Report. 
The Report recommends that (1) the Director of Central 


Intelligence should, in cases vhere the disclosure of secret informe- 
tion is sought from him and he has doubt as to whether he should 
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comply, refer the question to the National Security Council; (2) in 
the interest of security, the Central Intelligence Agency should 
increasingly emphasize its duties as the coordinator of intelligence 
rather than its secret intelligence activities in order to reverse 
the present unfortunate trend where it finis itself advertised 
almost exclusively as a secret ‘service organization. 

b. Comments. 

We concur in these recommendations with the reserva- 
tion that, in principle, all publicity is undesirable an‘ that only 
where it is unsvoidable should the procedure set forth in subpare- 
graph 7 8 (2) above be followed. 

c. Recommented Action. 

That the National Security Council (1) approve the 
recommenmiations of the Survey Group Report on the security of in- 
formation ani the avoidance of publicity, subject to the reservation 
noted in para. 7 b above; (2) instruct tho Diroctor of Contral In- 
telligence to prepare appropriate National Socurity Council Intelli- 
gence Directives covering these points and sulmit them for approval 
within se period of thirty days. 


The report recommends that the Director of Central 
Intelligence should be made permanent chairman of the United States 
Communications Intelligence Board. 
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b. Comments. 

We do not concur in this recommendation. This matter 
was considered when the U. S. Communications Irtelligence Board vas 
set up and the present arrangements decided on. These errangements, 
which provide for a rotating chairmanship, are cpereting satisfac- 
torily and it seems undesirable to make « change. 

c. Recommended Action. 


That the National Security Council not concur in the 
recommendation contained in the Report. 


9. OPERATING PROBLEMS RELATING TO CLANDESTINE ACTIVITIES. 


&. Summary of the Report. 
The Report sets forth certain recomendations re- 


garding individusl operating problems of the clandestine activities 
of CIA. These are questions which, according to the Report, require 
perticular emphasis or have been neglected in the past. The princi- 
pal questions so indicated may be summarized cs follows: 

(1) " 


(2) Relations with departmental agencies should 
be brought closer and the guidance which the Office of Special 
Operations receives from intelligence consumers should be strength- 
enec, This might be schieved by including representatives of the 
Service agencies and .he State Department in appropriate sections 
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of the Office of Special Operatiocns. 

(3) The Director of Central Intelligence should¢ 
cssure himself that the operating services of CIA receive adequcte 
guidance on the current and strategic intelligence anc policy needs 
of the Government. 

(4) 


b. Comments. 

We concur in these recormendations cll of which point 
to significant opereting problems relating to clandestine activities 
which require particular and constant emphasis. 

c. Recommended Action. 

That the Netional Security Council (1) approve the 
recommendation of the Report as listed in para. 9 a above; (2) 
Girect the Director of Central Intelligence to carry then out vith 
the assistance of the other departments and agencies concerned ani 
report to the National Security Council on any difficulties en- 


&. Summary of the Report. 
The Report concludes that: 


(1) ‘The placing in key positions in CIA of a 
lerge percentage of military personnel, many of ther on relatively 
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short, tour of duty assignment, tends to discouPage competent civil- 
ian personnel from looking to employment in the Agency as ao career. 
(2) Continuity of service is essential for the 
successful carrying out of the duties of Director of Centra] Intelli- 
gence. The best hope for insuring this continuity and the greatest 
assurance of independence of action is for « civilian to be Director 
of Central Intelligence. <A serviceman selected for the post should 
resign from active military duty. 
bd. Comments. 

We do not wholly concur in these conclusions. It is 
most important that both civilian and military personnel be repre- 
sented in the key positions in the Central Intelligence Agency cl- 
though we do not believe it is desirable to attempt to fix any pre- 
cise retic for the two. This is a matter to be vorked out by the 
Director in consultation with the Secretaries of State ani Defense. 

We agree that continuity of service is essential for the 
post of Director. The most qualified person available should be 
selected for the post. In order to insure contimity and indepen’- 
ence of ection, he should be either 4 civilian, or if o service man 
or @ foreign service officer, he should be either retired or one 
whose service as Director will be his final tour of active duty. 

c. Recommented Action. 

That the National Security Council: 

(1) Concur in the above comments os an expres- 
sion of its vievs on this question. 

(2) Inform the President of these views insofar 
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as they concern the post of Director of Central Intelligence. 

(3) Inform the Director of Central Intelligence 
of these views insofar as they concern the staffing of other key 
positions in CIA. 

11. GENERAL APPRAISAL OP THE LEADERSEIP AND POLICIES OF THE 
CEMTRAL INTELLIGESCE AGENCY . 
8. Summary of the Report. 

The Report concludes that: 

(1) ‘The directing staff of CIA has not demon- 
strated an adequate umierstaniing of the maniate cf the organization 
or the ebil‘ty to discharge that mandate effectively. 

(2) A@ministrative orgeuization ami policies 
temi to impede the carrying out of the essential intelligeme 
functions of CIA under the Act. 

>. Comments. 

We do not wholly concur in these conclusions. While 
we recognise the existence of important defects in the organization 
and operation of CIA, we believe that these conclusions are too 
sveeping. Complicating factors in appraising CIA's efficiency have 
been the shortness of time during which to develop an effective 
organization amd a lack of common umferstaniing as to the respective 
missions cof CIA and the departmental intelligence agencies. How- 
ever, as indicated in the Report ané concurred in by us, mmerous 
and impertant improvements are necessary ani need to be carried 
out promptly ant effectively. 
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S- Recommended Action. 
That tho National Security Council (1) ncete the Con- 
clusions and Recommendations of %hw Report or this subject: (2) 
cpprove the above Comments ‘thoreon. 


12. THE SERVICE INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES. 
&. Comments. 

The Notional Military Establishment coucurs in the 
Conclusions and Recormendations of Chapter 11 of the Report except 
that it dos» not agree that the Service intelligence agencies should 
be staffed with personnel who concentrate in intelligence over the 
major portion of their careers. It is: the policy of the Military 
Establishment to assign qualified personnel to intelligence duties 
even though they have not had previous intelligence experience. 
However, continued efforts are made to ettract the highest type 
personnel to intelligence duty. 

b. Recommended Action. 

That the National Security Council note the above 

Comments by the National Military Establishment. 
13. THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
8. Comments. 

The Department of State concurs in the Com usions 
and Recommendations of Chapter 12 of the Report and is undertaking 
to put them into effect as part of general plans for reorganization 
within the Department. 

b. Recowmended Action. 

Thet the Nctional Security Council note the above 
Comments by the Department of State. 
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1. To maintain the relationship essential to coordination 
between the Central Intelligence Agency and the intelligence organi- 
zations, an Intelligence Advisory Committee consisting of the 


Director of Central Intelligence, who reall be Chairman thereof, 
Director of © 8 tion the respective 


intelligence chie;cs from the Departments of State, Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and from the Joint Steff (JCS), and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, or their representatives, shall be established to advise 
the Director of Central Intelligence. The Director of Central In- 
telligence will invite the chief, or his representative, of any 
other intelligence Agency having functions related to the national 
security to sit with the Intelligence Advisory Comittee whenever 
matters within the purview of his Agency are to be discussed. 
SOeee 

5. The Director of Central Intelligence shall disseminate 
National Intelligence to the President, to members of the National 
Security Council, to the Intelligence Chiefs of the IAC Agencies, 
and to such Governmental Departments and Agencies os the National 
Security Council from time to time may designate. Intelligence 
so Gisseminated shall be officially concurred in by the Intelligence 
Agencies or shall carry an-agreeé o statement of substantially 
dtevont differing opinions. 
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55. Hillenkoetter, Memorandum for CIA Assistant Directors, 
“Approval by the NSC of Much of the Dulles Report,” 
12 July 1949 (Carbon copy) 


12 JUL 1949 


that the National Security Council concur in the 
Dulles survey greup's cenclusion that Section 102 of 
Bational Security Act of 1947, which sets is 


the 
understanding that study may determine that certain functions 
and respensibilities should be under the control ef the 
military in time of war. 


2. COCGRDINATION: 


that the National Security Council concur in the 
conclusions and recommendations; and cenfirm as a statement 
ef priaciples to be followed by DCI and Lic: 


& that the responsibility of CIA with respect 
to the coordination of intelligence activities has 


not been fully discharged, 


be that the IAC is soundly conceived as an 
body, but should, under the forthright 
ponte oS ey pe RAY V pee 
more actively in the continuing coordina 
intelligence seladiieas gk Eeae Gi cctaaton ent 
approval of intelligence estimates. 


3+ MEMBERSHIP OF IAC: 
that the NSC invite the Attorney General to have 
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ia crisis situations; 

The proper allocation of respwpsibility for political 
summaries; 
The exploitation of intelligence from foreign nationality 
groups and foreign individuals in the U. &.; 

Coordination of covert intelligence activities in occupied 


areas; 


aera ae 

Increased emphasis on the counterespionage activities 
abroad of CIA, and closer liaison m cow:terespionags matters 
with the FEI, 


and that the DCI submit to the ESC, within a period ef six 
months, « report of progress in these astters. 


(1) ‘that the NSC approve the recommendations of the 
Dulles Report to combine into ame offirs the Office ef Special 
Operations, the Office of Policy Coor’fnation and Centact Branck 
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(2) that further consideration will be given to 
establishing a separate aduinistration for the new office 
imiicated above after determinatio and further discussions 
ef comparative costs. 


(3) that the concept in the Dulles Repart on the 
organisational matters indicated below be appreved while 
recognising that other methods of organisation will accomplish 
the same objectives. 


(a) Out of the present Office of Reports and 
Estimates there should be created (1) a amall estimates 
@ivision which would draw up and review the specialised 
intelligence production ef departmental agencies 
in order to prepare coordinated National Intelligence 
Estimates, and (2) a Research and Reports Divisien 
to accomplish central research in, and coordinated 
preduction of, intelligence in recognised fields of 
commen interests 


(b) The Foreign Documents Branch of the present 
Office of Operations should be included in the proposed 
Research and Reports Division. 


(ec) ICAPS should be reconstituted as a staff 


coordination of intelligence activities. It weuld 
also perform the present task of the Office of 
Cellection and Dissemination with regard to the 


coordination of collection requirements and requests, 
and the dissemination of intelligence. 


NOTE: The abeve recommendations are being stulged by the Directer 
and the Executive Jat later discussion with Assistant Directors 
prior to reporting te the Council "within 90 days.*® 

7. SECURITY OF INFORMATION AND AVOTDANCE OF PUBLICITY: 


ty is undesirable, and thet a ESCID 
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6. CLANDESTINE ACTIVITIES: 
that the DCI carry out certain recommendations about 
operating problems relating to clandestine activities with the 
comets oS Sp Oey Rew eess fe outs cena 
encountsred. 


and report to the HSC a any difficulties 
principal questions are summarised as follows: 


(1) 


(2) Relations with departmental agencies should 


be closer. 
(3) The DCI should assure himself that the operating 
agencies of CIA receive guidance a the 


(k) The operating services of CIA should have 
access to communications intelligence to the full 
extent required for guidance in directing operations, 
end for the more effective conduct of counterespionage. 


9. Other than as indicated above, mo changes sare contemplated 
by the Security Council in comection with the Dulles Report 
rec cumends tions. 


R. H. HOLLENKOETTER 


Rear Admiral, USE 
Directer of Central Intelligence 


56. [ORE], Intelligence Memorandum 225, “Estimate of Status of 
Atomic Warfare in the USSR,” 20 September 1949 
(Excerpted photocopy) 


20 September 1939 
INTELLIGENCE MBMORANIUM BO, 225 


SUBJECT: ESTIMATE OF STATUS OF ATOMIC WARFARE IB THE USSR 
(Category Bo. 5) 


Qutecory s6 6 wholes: 


, om 
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” fhe USSE has om stamic energy program vhich started in late 1985 
end which is being vigorously oursusd under « too wricrity. ‘Ths cur- 
rent estimate of the Joint Bucleer Energy Intelligence Committes is 
that the earliest possible date by whieh the USSR might be expected 

to proéuce an atomic bord ts mid-1950 and the most orobable date is 2id 


1953. (Secret) 


ESTIMATE BY TECHNICAL OBJECTI WES 
4s). 

Bo foreign country is known to be developing «= large-scgle uranius 
isotcpe-separation program, although s mumber of countries are planing 
te dsvelop plutonium profoction facilities. It is believed, that excolaé- 
ing Britain, the USSR, end possibly Geusds, mo foreign eountzy hes the 
oapebility of producing sufficient fiesionsble material to mske ax stezic 
Domb within the next ten years. (Secret) 

Present information indicates that « plutonium project for the 
production of fissionsile materials is being developed. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the Soviets have had at least ome low-energy pile (probably 
grophite) operating for a year or more although no incontrovertible 
evidence exists. It is probable that production piles are sow in the 
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process of design and/or construction, bet their exect status is u- 
keows. ‘There is mo evidence of a large-scale uranium isotcpe sepaere- 
tien project. (Secret) 


Ae2 
Shere is no information indicating that amy foreign country is 


ensaged in a project dealing with re@iclogicel warfare agents. (Seeret) 


&5 

As the prodmstion of radiclogiesl warfare agents requires cpsrat- 
ing prodmetion piles, it is apparent thet mo forsign country can hove 
Gone very much in this field. (Secret) 


Ko information is aveilable. 


Defensive measures sgninst reficlogical warfare agents have aot 
bees spparent within the USSR, The single possible exception is s revert 
that o large portion of the ocunters being mamfacturaé by one German 
plant for the USSR is cypared to be for distribution to the Bed Aray down 
te the company level. large prod@ucticn ef field counters for the Soviets 
has been reported in Germany and eleewhbere; bat, as far as can be deter 
sized, thece ave prinarily for wee im the uventen mining operations. Al- 
though protective measures for the general public my be in the plamuing 
stage, it is difficult to Delieve that widespres’ efnestion prograne 
would escape detection, (Seoret) 
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6. ORE 32-50, “The Effect of the Soviet Possession of Atomic 


Bombs on the Security of the United States,” 9 June 1950 
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1. This copy of this priblication is for the information and use of the recipient 


a. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Research and Intelligence, for 
the Department of State 

b. Director of Intelligence, GS, USA, for the Department of the Army 

c. Chief, Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 

d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 

e. Director of Security and Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Com- 


f. Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
g. Assistant Director for Collection and Dissemination, CIA, for any other 
Department or Agency 


2. This copy may be either retained or destroyed by burning in accordance with 


or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by 


security regulations, 
arrangement with the Office of Collection and Dissemination, CLA. 
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ENCLOSURE A 


THE EFFECT OF SOVIET MILITARY 
CAPABILITIES 


1. Soviet possession of atomic weapons has in- 
creased the military capacity of the USSR rela- 
tive to that of the United States and its allies. 


Mid-1950 ....... 10- 20 
Mid-1951 ....... 25- 45 
Mid-1952...... . 45- 90 
Mid-1953 ....... 70-135 


@. Soviet possession of atomic weapons in it- 
self does not increase the instruments already 
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[ORE], “The Korean Situation,” 16 September 1950 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


16 September 1950 


Doccme7t No. os 


positions 
the front 


by UN forces in 


Chindong to Yongchon. UN naval surface and carrier 


Approximately 17,000 UN personne! are now ashore at Inchon. 
Elements of the US Ist Marine Division have advanced to 


tree miles east of Inchon, astride the Seoul road. Along 
in southeast Korea, slight gains have been made 


from 


7 
i 
i 


ground troops in the Inchon-Seoul area while 


§ 


g 
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by the US Tenth Corps is gaining 
Inchon has been secured, and ROK forces 
security 


city of 


I 
fi 
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Inchon Area. The attack 
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ground troops on both coasts with 
wnits struck at enemy forces attem-ting 
Command Post of the US Tenth Army Corps 
yards 
at Taejon, 
enemy 
east coast. 
im the 
dock areas 


moving couth below Antung (near the northeast Korea- 
In the Seoul area, UN naval air reconnaissance 


SBCREF 
Rear Areas. Air observers reported approximately 50 vehicles 
and 
Mancimrian border). 


off Inchon. 
Atr F. 
against 
battle 
iy 
on 
beary 
struck 
yards 
No significant reports have been received during the past 24 
i- 
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flights reported several thousand troops dressed in white moving in 
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hours 
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62. Chief, D/Pub [R. Jack Smith] to AD/ORE [Theodore Babbitt], 
“Contents of the CIA Daily Summary,” 21 September 1950 
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Office Memorandum e UNITED STATES GOVERNM 


To : AD/@z DATE. 21 September 1950 
FROM Chief, D/Pub 
SUBJECT: Contents of the CIA Daily Summary. 


Reference: ly memorandum to AD/(Rl, dated 7 Februar; 1949, subject "The Dulles 
Report,"; my memorandur to AD/O3D, dated 5 April 1950, subject 
"Distribution of the CIA Daily Summary; my menorandum to AD/GE, 
dated 20 April 1950, same subject; my memorandum to AD/CiL, 3 August 
1950, same subject. 


1. The CIA Daily Summary was set up in response to a request from the 
President for a brief daily digest of the most important cables and telegrans. 
This original request has always been the guiding concept for the Daily Summary, 
and any suggestion that the publication be broadened in scope, that it might 
become a sort of daily estimate rather than a daily digest of what cables came 
to hand, has been held contrary to the President's request. The limitation 
imposed by this concept means that on any given day the Daily Summary can contain 
only those items which have appeared in the cable traffic for the day (or the day 
before). The sporadic flow of cable traffic makes it highly likely that for a day 
or two at a time there will be no cables concerning « highly sensitive situation 
and that for this reason the Daily Summary will carry no item on the matter. At 
the same time, it is highly possible that cables concerning this situation have 
arrived in Washington but that CIA has either been excludéd from distribution or 
has been given distribution and has been requested not to use the material in any 
publication. 


2. The guiding concept that the CIA Daily Summary is published in 
response to a request from the President places a premium on sensitive cables, 
those which most deserve to be brought to the President's attention. These are 
the cables which are most jealously guarded by the several agencies. The record 
of the agencies in making these cables available to C1A is very uneven. The 
service agencies have always made « rigid distinction betweon ational and 
weet materials and have freely siven CIA what they reg as ence 
ma t have refused to give CIA operational materials, Under this guise, 
they have withheld from CIA such sensitive materials as General liacArthur's reports 
from Tokyo, General Clay's reports fron Berlin, Admiral Struble's reports from 
the Seventh Fleet, Admiral Badger's reports from Tsingtao, General Van Fleet's 
reports from Athens, etc. CIA does not receive reports made to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, many of which mst, because of their origin and their subject, be worthy 
of the President's attention. On the other hand, the Department of State has 
steadily maintained a good record in making sensitive materials available to CIA, 
a fact which accounts to a fair degree for the predaminance of State materials in 
the Daily Summary. During the past year, however, as State-Defense relations have 
deteriorated and as State has become increasingly aware that through the CIA Daily 
Summary the Department of Defense is receiving sensitive State materials without 
. reciprocating, State has been more and more reluctant concerning its sensitive 
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teletrams. Therefore, on a few occasions State has withheld fro= Cli certain 
telesrans, either temporarily or indefinitely. wtuch more frequently, State has 
distributed these telegrams but has enjoined CIA not to use thes in aty publica- 
tion, an injunction which CIA has had to respect for both practical and ethical 
reasons. These factors have further reduced the supply of materials suitable for 
inclusion in a Daily Gomaary designed for the President. 


3. Several solutions to remedy the sparseness amd inadequacy of the CIA 
Daily Summary are available. They are: 


a. To change the nature of the publication, relieving it of 
the necessity to digest those cables which CIA has avail- 
able and making it more in the nature of a daily estimate; 


To make urgent efforts on a high level, as I have repeatedly 
requested be done, to have the sensitive cables of the Defense 
Department made available to CIA, a development wh’ h would in 
turn ease the State Department's concern. 


ic 
. 


L. Recommendation: Under present circumstances, 1 recommend that the 
second of these ses be followed and that the DCI be urged to take the matter 
to a level higyée)than the IAC, 


KS. Smich 
les R. J. SMITH. — 
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Part III: The Smith Years 


The documents in Part III cover the period from Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith’s 
August 1950 appointment as DCI to President Truman’s farewell visit to CIA in 
late 1952. 


General Smith swept into office in October 1950 with a mandate and an inclina- 
tion to bring about major change in CIA. As the fourth Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, he inherited an Agency that lacked clear direction even as it braced 
itself for the outbreak of a third world war. Smith began by implementing most 
of the program that the NSC had recommended to DCI Hillenkoetter in 1949. 
Moving swiftly, he reorganized CIA’s analytical and support functions, exercised 
tighter control of clandestine activities, and insisted on high-level political 
approval for covert operations. The war in Korea and the threat of its spread 
dominated Smith's tenure as DCI. Cover operations in East Asia soon con- 
sumed an enormous proportion of CIA’s growing but still limited resources. The 
wartime emphasis on the clandestine services steadily enhanced the profile and 
influence of Smith’s new deputy—and ultimately his successor—Allen Dulles. 


63. Houston to Lt. Gen. W. B. Smith, 29 August 1950 
(Typed transcript; attachments not included) 
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29 August 1950 


v 
MEMORANDUM FOR Lt. Gen. W. B. Smith 


1. Im accordance with our conversation of 23 


August, I am forwarding a memorandum outlining the 
basic current problems facing CIA. 


2. In the interest of brevity, the problems are 
broadly stated. Therefore, I have attached in tabs - 
certain documents which go into considerable illustra- 
tive detail. This forwarding memorandum is classified 
TOP SECRET in accordance with the classification of 
Tabs F and G. The rest of the papers are classified 
in accordance with their content. 


> -s - /s/ LAWRENCE R. HOUSTON 


Lawrence R. Houston 
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29 August 1950 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 


Set forth below is a brief statement of some of the more 
pressing problems presently facing the Central Intelligence Agency. 
These are the subject of extensive studies within the Agency 
and are voluminously documented in Agency files. 


Appended hereto are certain documents which most 
clearly illustrate the issues involved and which indicate measures 
which would be basic steps in the solution thereof. These docu- 
ments are identified in a list of tabs at the end of this paper. 


1. Coordination of Activities. 


Difficulties in coordinating the intelligence activities 
of the Government, and of performing other functions imposed 
upon CIA by law, result from existing National Security Council 
directives which impose upon CIA the board of directors 
mechanism of the Intelligence Advisory Committee (IAC) in 
the following manner: 


63. 
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a. They require that recommendations and advice of 
the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) to the National Security 
Council (NSC) mst contain the concurrence or nomconcurrence 
of the IAC; 


b. They enable the IAC to assert the position that 
they are not merely advisory to the DCI, but are actually a 
board of directors, of which the DCI is but the executive secre- 


tary, i.e. one among equals; 


ce Therefore the recommendations which go forward 
to the NSC are not CIA recommendations as contemplated by the 
law, but actually are watered-down compromises, replete with 
loop holes, in an attempt to secure complete IAC support. 


2. Intelligence Support for Production of Estimates. 


Difficulties are encountered by CIA in producing adequate 
intellicence estimates, due to the refusal of the IAC agencies to 
honor CIA requests for necessary intelligence information, depart- 
mental intelligence, or collection action: 


a. Information has been withheld from CIA by IAC 
agencies on the basis that it is "operational" rather than 
"intelligence information" and therefore not available to CIA; 
that it is “eyes only" information or on a highly limited dissemi- 
nation basis; or that it is handled under special security provisions 
which by-pass CIA; 


be. CIA is not empowered to enforce its collection re- 
quests on IAC agencies, or establish priorities; 


c. There is a failure of spontaneous dissemination of 
certain material to CIA; 


dad. IAC agencies continue, to cite the so-called "Third 

Agency Rule" as a basis for refusing the give intelligence 10 CIA. 
3. Production and Dissemination of Estimates 

The furnishing of adequate national intellirence estimates 


—ieder— 


to the President, the NSC, and other appropriate recipients is 
hampered by the lack of complete material, (as set forth in para- 
graph 3, above), and by present procedures which require concur- 
rence or substantial dissent to each estimate from the IAC agencies, 
but make no provision for setting time limits thereon: 


a. Departmental agenciss of the IAC cannot concur in 
intelligence estinates which conflict with agency substantive policy; 
nor can they free themselves from departmental bias or budgetary 
interests; 


b. Coordination of CIA estimetes often takes months, 
with the result a compromise position; 


c. Departmental dissents to CIA estimates are frequently 
unsubstantial, quibbling or reflective of departmental policy. 


L. Special Problems. 


a. The IAC agencies resist the grant of authority to 
CIA to issue directives affecting the intelligence field in general 
and their activities or priorities in particular on the ground that 
it would violate the concept of command channels; 


b. The status of CIA in relation to the President and 
the NSC must be redefined and clarified; 


Cc. # The relationships between CIA on the ome hand, and 
the Department of Justice <-- particularly the FBI, om the other, 
especially in connection with the defector problen, must be improved 
and clarified. 


ad. Difficulties imposed by NSC directives in the field 
of unconventional warfare mst be eliminated, particularly the policy 
control over CIA granted to the Departments of State and Defense. 
The seperation of clandestine operations into two offices within CIA 
creates serious problems of efficiency, efficacy and, above all, 
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action by CIA. This results in unnecessary duplication and cver- 
laps, and the initial withholding of choice material. It is becon- 
ing necessary for CIA to take a strong position in the field of 
overt collection abroad. 


5. Nuclear Energy and Other Special Intellicence Subjects. 


Each has its ow but related problems. 
6. Relationship between JCS and CIA in the Event d War. 


This is an unresolved problem which has been the 
subject of considerable discussion, one aspect of which is 
covered by Tabs F and G attached. It may of course require 
urgent consideration at any time. 


7. Conclusion. 


Solution of the above problems lies in a grant of 
adeuate authority to the DCI and CIA, and use of that authority 
to ‘achieve the necessary coordination by direction rather than 
placing reliance in a spirit of cooperation and good will. 
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Tab A 


Tab B 


Tab C 


Tab D 


Tab E/l 


Tab F 


Tab G 


of intelligence production within CIA. A capro- 


_ lau twarsien.efithts:paper is still under discussion. 
Compromise now urged by State/Defense tha Gen. Magruder. 


- Joint Intelligence Camittee report on war tine 


status and ilities of CIA and its field 
agencies (JIC » 12 July 1950). ‘This indicates 
an intention on the part of the JIC to have JG 
take over control of all covert activities in the 
event of war. 


Memorandum for Brig. Gen. Jotm Magruder, dated 

16 August 1950, setting forth CIA's position on its 
war time relations to the Joint Chiefs. This memo- 
randum was originally drafted for dispatch to the 
Secretary of Defense and was actually disp tched 
to General Magruder. 
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“Interpretation of NSC 10/2 and Related Matters,” 
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12 October 1950 (Photocopy) 
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30 


er ee eee oe 

A phrase has been omitted from Enclosure E, Communist 
Capabilities and Threat in the Philippines. The phrase 

“‘a number of the ™ belongs in paragraph 3.b, thus making 
the first sentence of 3.b. read: ‘Since the Comsnunists have 
achieved power in China, it is believed that 2 mumber of the 
approximately half a million Philippine Chinese have already 
aligned thamecives with the Petping regime.” 
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CENTRAL INTS LLIGENCE AGENCY 


12 October 1950 


A, THREAT OF FULL CHINESE COMMUNIST INTERVENTION 
IN KOREA 


I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
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(4) Satisty the “‘aid Korea” demand in Communist 
circles in China and Asia generally, without ' 
risking war with the US. 

TV. PROBABILITY OF CHINESE COMMUNIST ACTION 


6. While full-scale Chinese Communist intervention in 


1950, During this intervention will be confined 
to contimed covert ts the North Korean 
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b. Giving the Western Powers a potential strategic 
which the Kremlin would always regard as a threat 


S Weakening the Soviet military and political position 
vis-a-vis 
demesaitnin tat ho Keamie ot Apt hdng -4 
lowers effectively in a Soviot-inutignted aetion. c 
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IV. PROBABILITIES OF SOVIET ACTION 


not on the basis of the Korean situation alone, but on the basis 
of over-all considerations, that it is to their interest to pre- 
cipitate a global war at this time. . 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


12 October 1950 
Cc. THREAT OF CHINESE COMMUNIST INVASION OF FORMOSA 


I. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
1. To estimate the threat of Chinese Communist invasion 
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4 In view of current UN interest in 


Chinese Communists have some reason to 
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12 October 1950 


D. THREAT OF A CHINESE COMMUNIST INVASION OF 


L STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
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1. To estimate the threat of a Chinese Communist invasion 
near the 
commit 100,000 

Communist 
an invasion 
be 
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air 
exercised 
military 
already inadequate air 
intervention. 
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of Indochina in 1950. 
0. CAPABILITIES 
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: The fall of Vietnam to the Communists would facilitate 
of Communist control over Burma and Thailand. 


c. An early Communist victory in Indochina would in 
part offset the loss of International Communist prestige occa- 
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7. Factors Opposing Intervention. 

A Chinese Communist invasion of Indochina would 
greatly the risk of Chinese Communist involvement 
in war against the Western Powers or the UN, as well as the 
risk of global war. 

Recent Viet Minh military successes have increased 
the that Communist control of Indochina can be ulti- 


mately secured without resort to Chinese Communist invasion, 


providing there is no major increase of presently planned ex- 
ternal assistance to the French and their supporters. 


c. Viet Minh capabilities can be substantially increased 
without resort to open interventi.n. 


d. Invasion of Indochina by Chinese Communist troops 
would arouse local anti-Chinese sentiment and could be a 
serious source of command conflict between Peiping and Viet 
Minh leadership. 


& A Chinese Communist invasion would tend to antag- 
cnize presently neutral states of Asia, particularly India.. 


Communist China’s prospects for membership in the 


powers outside the Soviet crbit would be curtailed. 
g- Chinese Communist invasion of Indochina might provide 


the US with an impelling reason for in the vicinity of 
. Formosa--a majar objective of the Chinese ommunist government~- 
| the US Seventh Fieet. 
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TV. PROBABILITIES OF CHINESE COMMUNIST INV ASION 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


12 October 1950 


E. COMMUNBT CAPABILITIES AND THREAT IN THE 


L STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
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a. Support of the Huk movement, apart from that derived 
from unorganised lawless elements, is found among large numbers 
of peasants, who willingly or by force and intimidation contribute 
to the Huk movement. Another source of support is found in the 
Philippine where low real wages and poor conditions 
of work permit exploitation of the union movements by Communist 
organisers. 


Since the Communists have achieved power in China, 


¢. Available intelligence does not indicate that the Huks 
have received, or are likely to receive, sufficient assistance from 
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F. GENERAL SOVIET AND CHINESE COMMUNIST INTENTIONS 


AND CAPABILITIES IN THE FAR EAST 


lL STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


1, To estimate general Soviet and Chinese Comrmnist inten- 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


12 October 1950 


G. CONCLUSIONS REGARDING A POSSIBLE SOVIET DECISION 


TO PRECIPITATE GLOBAL WAR 


tion of the Soviet Union as a world power. They have made cler 
that their long-term object is to establish World Communism uader 
the dominatipn of the Kremlin. Their immediate céncerns, however, 


a. To maintain the control of the Kremlin over the peoples 


of the Soviet Union. 


. To strengthen the economic and military position and 
‘the territory of the Soviet Union. 


ah To consolidate control over the European and Asian 


(including Communist China). 
d, To make secure the > approaches to the Soviet 


@. To eliminate Anglo-American influence in Europe and 


L To establish Soviet domination over Europe and Asia. 
g. To weaken and disintegrate the non-oviet world generally. 
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The Soviet Union will try to pursue these objectives 
& . In case of conflict between one and another 
of these objectives, however, it may be expected that the 
Soviet rulers wil] attach greater importance to the first 


2. On the basis that the long-term object of the Soviet 
rulers is immutable and dynamic, and that the Western Powers 
are not prepared to succumb to Soviet domination without a 
fight, there is, and will contime to be, grave danger of war 
between the Soviet Union and its satellites on the one hand, 
and the Western Powers and their allies on the other. 


3. The Soviet Union will continue relentlessly its aggres- 
sive pressures on the power position of the Western nations. 


4. The Soviet rulers could achieve, and are in a fair way 
towards achieving, the first three parts of their object (see a, 
b, ¢ above) without risk of involvement in direct armed »nflict 
with the Western Powers. 


5. Soee BAG 0088 S Sele Bias: poe Sanoeiae & aeniove- 
ment without the employment of armed force, though there are 
still factors in the existing situation which might well lead Soviet 
rulers to consider that, in certain circumstances, and-in the 
absence of effective armed opposition by the Western Powers, they 


6. In pressing to achieve parts d.ef, and g of their object, 
the Soviet rulers will, at certain stages, inevitably impinge upon 
the vital interests of the Western Powers and so incur the risk 
tee soy 7 iy) ony hs giemeeeegeeetzataeal leased 
reactions of the Western Powers. 
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e Soviet rulers 


7. In the belief 
the 


without 


voke such a war at a moment when, in their opinion, the 
strength of the Soviet Union vis-d-vis the Western Powers 


is at its maximum. It is estimated that such a period exists 
now and will extend from the present through 1964 (Note 1) 


with its peak at about halfway, i.e., 1952 (Note 2). 


Powers, 


8. From the point of view of military forces and economic 
potential, the Soviet Union is in a position to conduct a general 
war of limited duration now if Soviet rulers thought it desirable 


or expedient. 


NOTE 2: Le., 
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DISSEMINATION NOTICE 
1. This copy of this publication is for the ‘nformation and use of the recipient 


tion for the performance of official duties may be authorised by the following: 
a. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for Intelligence, for the Depart- 
ment of State 
b. Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, for the Department of the Army 
c. Director of Naval Intelligence, for the Department of the Navy 
d. Director of Intelligence, USAF, for the Department of the Air Force 
e. Director of Intelligence, AEC, for the Atomic Energy Commission 
f. Deputy Director for Intelligence, Joint Staff, for the Joint Staff 
g. Assistant Director for Collection and Dissemination, CIA, for any other 
Department or Agency 
2. This copy may be either retained or destroyed by burning in accordance with 


applicable security regulations, or returned to the Central Intelligence Agency by ar- 
rangement with the Office of Collection and Dissemination, CIA. 
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IN KOREA 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE EARLY EMPLOYMENT 
OF CHINESE NATIONALIST FORCES 
ASSUMPTION: That hostilities have not spread beyond the borders of Korea at the time of 
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78. Special Estimate 9, “Probable Immediate Developments in the 


Far East Following a Failure in the Cease-Fire Negotiations in 
Korea,” 6 August 1951 
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ANNEX A 


The following tables show a break-down of ag;regate air strength 
available to the Chinese Communists by aircraft types, subordination and 


disposition: 

Table 1 

Chinese Communist Aircraft Strength by Type and Subordination 
Undetermined 

CCAF NKAF Subordination Total 
Jet Fighters - - 400 400 
Piston Fighters 120 80 - 200 
Ground Attack 100 20 50 170 
Light Bombers 80 . 50 130 
Transports 10f; ales aie 100 
400 100 500 1,000 

Table 2 


Chinese Communist Aircraft Strength by Type and Disposition 


Jet Piston Ground Light Trans- 
Fighters Fighters Attack Bombers ports Total 


Manchuria 325 40 130 90 15 
20 40 85 


China Proper 75 80 
NKAF in Manchuria PS 80 20 -_ 
400 200 170 130 100 1,000 
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ANNEX B 


CAPABILITIES OF THE CHINESE NATIONALIST FORCES 


1. The Chinese Nationalist Armed Forces have very limited capabilities 
at the present time. Weaknesses in leadership, organization and logistical 
support curtail their defensive capabilities and seriously limit their 
offensive capabilities. 


2. Present training, strength, and equipment are probably sufficient to 
permit a successful defense of Taiwan against a limited attack, but 
shortages of modern aircraft, POL, spare parts, ammunition, transport, 
artillery, and supplies of all classes, and lack of replacement personnel, 
make it impossible for the Chinese Nationalist forces alone to defend 
successfully against a prolonged and determined all-out assault by Chinese 
Communist forces equipped for amphibious warfare. 


3. The completion of present organization plans and the receipt of 
American aid should greatly increase the combat effectiveness and defensive 
capabilities of the Nationalists. It is estimated that the Nationalist forces 
could possibly become combat effective in a minimum of 6 to 8 months 
after full implementation of the United States aid program. However, 

the Nationalisis could not even then mount a successful invasion of the 
mainland and exploit a possible initial beachhead without continued 
United States air, naval, and logistical support. The Nationalists do noi 
have the necessary additional manpower to exploit successfully a break- 
through from the beachhead, but it might be obtained from guerrillas and 
potential defectors from the Chinese Communist Forces. 
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PROBABLE IMMEDIATE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FAR EAST 
FOLLOWING A FAILURE IN THE CEASE-FIRE NEGOTIATIONS 
IN KOREA 


THE PROBLEM 


To assess present Communist capabilities in the Far East and 
probable immediate Communist courses of action in this area in the 
event of a breakdown of cease-fire negotiations in Korea. 


1. If cease-fire negotiations should break down, we believe that Com- 
munist forces in Korea will continue large-scale military operations 
in the area and may undertake offensive actions against UN troops at 
an early date. The Chinese Communists have improved their over-all 
capabilities since the termination of the April-May offensive. The 
Communists probably would be able to employ at least as many troops 
as they employed in that offensive. These troops would have the ad- 
vantage of a considerable logistic build-up and, according to recent 
indications, they are likely to have more artillery and tank support 
than they had for recent offensives. Communist combat air capabili- 
ties have been significantly increased during the past month, and now 
constitute an increasingly serious threat to UN forces in Korea.* 


* It is the view of DI/USAF, that the following consideration is ap- 
plicable at this point: 
“However, it does not necessarily follow that the build-up of forces 
in North Korea is for the purpose of launching an offensive in the 
event that the cease-fire segotiations fail. The build-up could be 
for the purpcse of strezgthening Communist bargaining power during 
cease-fire nogotistions or even to conduct a limited objective 2f- 
fensive during the negotiations so as to move the battle line south 
of the 38th Parallel end settle in fact one of the issues of the 
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There hive been numerous reports that Communist forces in Manchuria 
have been supplied and trained with Soviet equipment. If these forces 
exist they could be utilized in Korea. In any event, personnel for the 
operation of Soviet equipment could be obtained by training Communist 
forces presently in Korea, by introducing “volunteers” from Soviet- 
Satellite sources, or by introducing organized Soviet units. Unless 
the USSR has, in fact, trained and equipped large Communist forces in 
Manchuri2, we do not believe that the Chinese Communists can defeat 
the UN/US forces in Korea in the immediate future merely with the 
additional support of advisory, logistical and technical assistance and 
rear area participation from the USSR. Hf Soviet ground and air person- 
nel were to be employed in sufficient strength to add decisively to 
Chinese Communist capabilities, such personnel would almost certain- 
ly vome in direct contact with US forces, thereby creating a state of 
&. war between the US and the USSR in Korea. We do not believe 
et Union is willing to accept the risk of such a de facto war, 
which might expand into general war, merely to insure an early defeat 
or expulsion of UN/US forces. 


5. It is more likely that the Kremlin will attempt to prevent an ex- 
tension of the area of conflict and, in recognition of internal strains in 
Communist China, will endeavor to provide enough logistical and tech- 
nical assistance to insure maintenance of Chinese Communist will and 
ability to continue military operations in Korea. The Kremlin may 
estimate that thereby it could oblige the UN/US to maintain very sub- 
stantial forces in Korea indefinitely, at great cost and with 

strain on the political and military relations of the participating UN 
nations. * 


* The DI/USAF would add the following consideration at this point: 
“However, it is possible that the Chinese Communists would reject 
such a plan and demand decisive help from the USSR or decline to 
maintain more than a holding force in Korea. Such a course of 
action would give them a greater freedom for operations elsewhere.” 
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attack the Chinese mainland, the Chinese Communists can 
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ever, of enemy intent to commit the entire air force available to the 
Chinese Communists. Soviet assistance in the form of technical ad- 
visors, antiaircraft crews, and logistic support to Communist forces in 
Korea and Manchuria probably is increasing, but there is no reliable 


of Soviet preparation to move troops into Korea in the near future. . 
Despite many reports concerning an “International Volunteer Army,” 
there is no firm evidence that such a force actually exists. 


11, There are no reliable indications of early Chinese Communist 
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(a) Continuance of attempted air defense of the Yalu River line. 
Communist-controlled Korea. Exercise of this capability 
-8.- 


@) Expansion of defensive air operations to cover all of 


i 


it 


would divert increasing numbers of UN aircraft from missions 
of close support and interdiction to the mission of maintaining 
air superiority. 


(c) Initiation of offensive air operations against UN air, ground, and 
naval forces on the Korean peninsula and adjacent waters. Ex- 
ploitation of this capability might: 


(i) Disrupt UN air operations and logistic support of UN 
ground forces by airborne attacks on UN air bases, lines 


of communications, and supoly bases. 


(ii) Divert UN air effort from direct support of ground action 
and interdiction of lines of communications. 


Hamper the rreedom of movement of UN ground forces. 


(tv) Hinder UN airlift operations. — 
(v) Sarass UN naval operations and the present freedom af 


( 


logistic support for these air forces. In addition, they are pro- 
technical assistance and advisory personnel and are reported to 
training large numbers of Chinese pilots in the USSR and Manchuria. 


(a) * 


to be received concerning 


Forces” 
reports 


Vi 


the existence of formation of “International Volunteer Forces,” 
the existence of such forces, though possible, is not accepted. 


uF 


Communist and North Korean troops 


are stationed in Manchuria. While persistent reports have been 
received that the Soviets were equipping these forces with 


Soviet equipment and training them in Soviet techniques, there 


(b) 


is no reliable basis for estimating the size or status of such 


total, a force of 13 to 15 divisions 
and committed to combat in 
Scomutet 
ty of forcing a UN withdrawal from Korea. 


forces 
(c) Soviet Ground Forces. 
of the Soviet Army in the Far East is estimated to 

ions. Of this 
could be made availab 
thin 30 to 60 
The 
air support 
capabili 


days after a decision had been made to 


commitment of such a force with 
would give the combined C 
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Soviet Far Eastern Air Forces have an 


Table of Organization and Equipment strength 
combat aircraft, primarily of World War 0 
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18. The Chinese Communists have the capability of =ndertaking mili- 
tary operations in the Far East elsewhere than in Korea and could 
initiate such operations as an alternative or, in some areas, 2s an 


addition to a renewed offenstve in Korea. 
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Agency in consultation with the intelligence organizations 
of the Departments of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Joint Staff. The Intelligence Advisory 
Committee concured in this estimate un 20 September 
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PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
WORLD SITUATION THROUGH MID-1953 


L PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET CAPABILITIES 


A. Probable Growth in Soviet and Satellite Capabilities. 


1, The Soviet sphere will probably continue to increase its 

military, economic, and political strength over the next two 
years. Its absolute strength will be considerably greater in 
over-all terms by mid-1953 than at present. 


2, General Military Capabilities. The military strength-in 
being of the Soviet orbit should further increase over the 

next few years. Of greatest significance are a probable im- 
provement in Soviet capabilities for atomic attack and for 
defense against such attack, the further development of Chinese 
Communist military strength, and continued growth of 

European Satellite military power. 


a. Substantial modernization programs are continuing 
in all three Soviet services 9:0 Soviet forces should 
remain at a high state of war readiness, No sizable 
increase is expected in the Soviet army, which now 
totals some 2,500,000 men, including 175 line 
divisions, and can proivably mobilize an additional 

145 divisions by M + 30 days. While the over-all 
numerical strength of the Soviet air force is expected 
to remain substan the same, Soviet air power 
will become increas effective through continued 
conversion to jet fighters and bombers, improved 


1/ Except in general terms, the position of Communist China is 
discussed in Section III. 
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training standards, operational use of heavy bombers, 
and acquisition of additional electronic equipment. More- 
over, the USSR is increasing its strength in Eastern 
Europe and the Far East to maintain its relative advan- 


tage over Western strength. 

b. aT pete. While Soviet atomic capa- 
bili to those of the US, the USSR 
may have as many as 100 bombs by mid-1952, and as 


many as 200 by mid-1953. Some of these bombs might 
have an energy yield as high as 100 kilotons. At present 
the Soviet air force has an estimated T/O and E strength 
of about 600 to 700 TU-4 medium bombers capable of 
one-way missions, carrying atomic bombs, to practicaily 
all important targets in the US. Although there is no 


17 Special attention is called to the fact that estimates of the 
Soviet atomic stockpile are tentative and uncertain because: 


(a) The number and/or size of the production facilities 


postulated as a basis for this estimate may be incorrect. 
The minimum program, which is not inconsistent with 
the information available, would provide a stockpile of 
abqut one-half the number of weapons indicated. On the 
ether hand, from the information available at the present 
time, the possibility that additional or expanded produc- 
tion facilities will be constructed during the period under 
consideration cannot be precluded, 


however, alter the kilotonnage of the individual weapons 
accordingly. 


SS 
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evidence that the USSR has developed aerial refueling 
techniques, with such techniques these aircraft may be 
capable of two-way missions to most important US 
targets. By mid-1952 the USSR may have approximately 
1,000 TU-4’s and by mid-1953 about 1,200. By mid- 
1953 the USSR also may have approximately 100 long- 
range bombers capable of round trip missions against 


nearly all vital targets in the US. It probably will 


have by this time substantial numbers of twin-jet high 


performance bombers capable of atomic attack on 
Western Europe and US overseas bases, and possibly 


a jet bomber capable of attacking the US. By mid- 
1953 the USSR should also have sufficient stockpiles 
of nerve gas for sustained, ex'ensive employment. 


c. Soviet air defenses probably will be substantially 
improved by mid-1953. A good all-weather interceptor 
aircraft with adequate airborne intercept radar should 


be available in limited to moderate quantities by that 


time, and difficulties with ground control intercept 
radars should be largely overcome. Moreover, 
improved antiaircraft defenses with modern radar 
equipment must be expected. 


d. The USSR will probably considerably improve 
its submarine e capabilities by mid-1953 in - 
view et modernization and construc- 
tion program. At present the USSR has an estimated 
361 submarines, More than half are ocean patrol 
and medium-range submarines of considerable 


endurance, and of these over 100 have the capability 


of patrolling in US coastal waters. Their operations 


would include torpedo attacks against shipping and 


mining of ports. 
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the East German) are expected to increase from a 
present 65 divisions to 117 by the fall of 1953, when 
Soviet re-equipment programs are expected to be 
completed. By that time these forces, despite some 
qualitative deficiencies, should be capable of inde- 


3. C ties for . The Soviet bloc 
mid- carry out almost all 
of the offensive operations of which they are presently con- 
sidered capable, except in the unlikely event that the effec- 
tiveness of new weapons developed, produced and sctually 
by the West should offset the present preponderance 
of Soviet military strength on the Eurasian continent. 


a. The USSR should still be akle to overrun Western 
Sera ont te Re East by mid-1953, although growing 
strength will increase Western defense capabilities 


b. The USSR is already capable of an atomic attack on 
the US, Although US air defenses will be 
a a ally Inaproved by mid-1953, Soviet capabilities 
for attack on the US may be even more s 


ignificantly 
increased, and the US will still be seriously vulnerable 
to such an attack. 
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= ppg 
versive, and obstructive capabilities, both overt and cover’, in 
Western Europe over the next two years. Moreover, Soviet and 
Chinese Communist capabilities in the Far East will probably 
cousiderably increase. 


5. Economic h of the Soviet Bloc. The over-all economic 
inferior to that of 


continue to be four times as great as that of the Soviet bloc, 
rising to roughly 175,000,000 tons in 1953 as compared to an 
estimated 43,000,000 tons for the Soviet bloc. However, the 
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the Soviet orbit, but no serious threat to the USSR. 


B. Probable Soviet Policies through Mid-1953. 
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11, While continuing its efforts to undermine Western Europe, 
the USSR will continue to devote much attention to Asia. The 


hope that through stimulating local strife and civil war in such 
areas, it could either expand its own sphere of conirol and 


local aggression, 
particularly in Asia, is also possible during the next two years. 
Chinese Communist invasion of Indochina or Burma and Satellite 
invasion of Yugoslavia are serious possibilities (see Section III). 
To the extent that the Kremlin considers it necessary to 
eradicate the Tito heresy before Tito or the West become too 
strong, the USSR may feel compelled to act soon. ¥f critical 
situations arise 
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to be its vital interests, will make the danger of general war 
through accident or miscalculation considerably more acute. 


14. Possibility of x Major Shift in Soviet Tactics, While it 
appears wi'l for a time continue its 


are unlikely to pay off. The Kremlin may consider that such 
cold war pressures are only generating relatively greater 
Western countermeasures, which might eventually, particularly 
if they include German and Japanese rearmament, produce a 
stituation dangerous to the vital interests of the USSR itseli. 
Therefore, if the USSR is to achieve its immediate primary 
a decisive increase in Western 
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15, Deliberate Initiation of General War. It is impossible to 
predict whether or at what point the rising curve of Western 
strength might lead the USSR to consider this trend so serious 
a threat as to rsquire a resort to force before the West reaches 
a strength dangi:;ous to the vital interests of the USSR. The 
risk of such < development will become more acute as Western 
defense programs progress, particularly in regard to German 
and Japanese rearmament and the development of US overseas 
bases. The USSR is increasing its already high state of war- 
readiness and continuing its systematic domestic propaganda 
campaign to prepare the Soviet and Satellite peoples psycho- 
logically for possible war. Moreover, the USSR, with its 
intense suspicion of Western motives, may consider present 
Western defensive preparations as a prelude to eventual 
action by the Western Powers to force a choice between war 
and unacceptable concessions upon the USSR. 


16. The USSR presumably recognizes that its still inferior 
over-all war potential, together with Western atomic superiority, 
would make the outcome of a general war doubtful, despite 
initial Soviet successes. Nevertheless, this consideration 
cannot be accepted as necessarily controlling the USSR’s 
decision and the period through mid-1953 will be one of 

acute danger of global war. If convinced that the circumstances 
described above dictated a military showdown with the West 
during this period, it is possible that the Soviet rulers would 
themselves precipitate such a showdown at a time and under 
circumstances that they considered most favorable. It is 
alternatively possible, however, that they would for at least 


¢ | gains in such local aggressions against the danger that such 

‘ aggression might touch off general war at a time and under 
circumstances unfavorable to Soviet interests. But the Kremlin 
- would make its assessment in this regard against the background 
\ 3 of a belief that general hostilities were imminent in any event. 


17. A Relaxation of Tensions. As an alternative to deliberate 
Soviet resort to early general war, if the Kremlin :onsidered 
| that there were compelling reasons against this course of 


4 present aggressive postwar policies had reached the point of 

| 4 diminishing returns and were engendering ever more threaten- 

| ing Western countermeasures, the USSR might see ‘n this 
alternative method of political warfare even better opportunities 


would be only temporary, and it is impossible to say at what 
point, if ever, the USSR might consider it necessary to adopt 


to be necessary .o assure such s policy’s success. 
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18. Except in the event of:a marked reduction in US aid, some 
improvement in Western European strength and morale seems 
likely by mid-1953, although less than that anticipated from US 
and NATO programs, Further progress toward achieving MTDP 
goals, continued expansion of Europe’s econor.y, a more unified 
and efficient NATO and intra-European effor:, and the probable 
integration of West Germany into the Atlantic Community will 
all contribute to this improved position. Nevertheless, certain 
countries wil) still be deficient in political initiative and popular 
will to sacrifice and Western Europe will remain subject to 
dangerous économic and social stresses. It will still be vulrer- 
able not only to Soviet occupation but to Soviet cold war pres- 
sures through mid-1953. 


19. MAT Str By mid-1953 the European NATO 
forces cons ly stronger than at present if there 
is a continued high level of US aid. European defense budgets 
anc military production will probably increase over the next 
two years and although forces in being will fall short of phased 
MTDP requirements, their morale, leadership and combat 
readiness should be markedly higher than at present. However, 
available European NATO forces will still be insufficient to do 
more than deiay a full-scale Soviet attack, except in the un- 
likely event that the efiectiveness of new weapons developed, 
produced, and actually deployed by tie West should offset the 


. present preponderance of Soviet military strength on the 


Eurasian continent. 


20. SN Be The formal or informal 
association , Yugoslavia, and Western 
Germany with the NAT defensive coalition, which, despite vary- 
ing degrees of European reluctance, should be consummated in 


- the coming period, will be a major increment to NATO strength. 


The developing integration of these countries cither directly or 
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indirectly into the NATO structure and the strengthening of their 
forces should help to offset the increases in Soviet and Satellite 
strength. The southern flank of SHAPE should be materially 
strengthened, partly by a greater availability of Mediterranean 
bases. However, numerous political and psychological obstacles 
will continue to delay the optimum utilization of Yugoslav, West 
German, and Spanish potential and to postpone the date at which 
these nations can make a full contribution to European defense. 
It seems unlikely, for example, given the continuing obstacles to 
a West German contribution, that a sizable contingent of combat- 
ready Gerrnan forces will become available befcre some time in 
1953. ? Joreover, to the extent that the Western Powers do not 
meet German demands for full equality, German cooperation may 
be delayed, 


21. Despite the marked degree of economic 
recovery during the period, Western Europe’s economy is 
being subjected to new strains by NAT rearmament needs. In- 
flationary pressures and raw materials shortages generated by 
rearmament, persistent economic nationalism, and the contin- 
uing reluctance or inability of many governments to take the 
necessary measures to cope with economic maladjustments will 
ali hamper both optimum defense output and continued economic 
expansion. Nevertheless, the next two years should see a small 
rise in European production and a small and uneven increase in 
living standards, despite rearmament drains. Much will depend 
upon how far national economic policies can minimize the econ- 
omic repercussions of rearmament while maximizing European 
defense efforts. Finally, a great deal will depend upon the éx- 
tent to which not only US economic aid but US materials alloca- 
tions and economic trends in the US itself permit a continued 
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22. STAC he a a aC The poor state of 
European will to sacrifice, and a 
lack of vigorous governmental initiative, particularly in key con- 
tinentai countries, will continue to hamper the achievement of 
NATC objectives. Despite the marked degree of postwar Euro- 
pean recovery there still persists in many continental countries 
a serious lack of governmental and popular confidence in Europe’s 
ability to solve its economic and social problems, and to defend 
itself against external attack. Popular morale and confidence 
will be bolstered as NATO and other programs develop, but will 
long remain an uncertain factor, particularly in event of war. 


23. While no seriously adverse internal political developments 
appear likely in any Western European countries, a marked im- 
provement in political stability seems at best problematical. 
The chief areas of uncertainty are France and Italy, in both of 
which the position of existing governments will continue to be 
precarious. This in turn prevents them from dealing vigor- 
ously with military, political, and economic problems. Never- 
theless, some form of coalition should be able to maintain its 
present controlling position in France and Italy, unless a seri- 
ously worsening economic or international situation leads to 
an acceleration of the trend toward polarization of the political 
scene, The powerful French and Italian Communist parties will 
probably maintain substantial strength, but their obstructive 
roie should be somewhat reduced unless rearmament creates 
major economic stress?s on which they can capitalize. 


24. of the Alliance. Supranational L.atitutions of 
European -- spec the European Defense Force and 
the Schuman plan administration -- should develop during the 
next two years, but there is no indication that any European 

state ‘= yet prepared to form a true federation with its neighbors. 
Within NATO the probleme of rearmament will probably dictate 

® gurther unification .f effort by mid-1953, though among the 
treaty powers and those associated with them the problem of con- 
flicting national objectives will continue to hamper the aevelop- 
ment of maximum strergth. The continuing debate over the sharing 
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of rearmament burdens, the constant threat of rearmament to 
social reform and welfare programs, the problem of trade with 
the East, the struggle for markets within and outside Europe, 
the part Germany is to piay in the alliance -- all these will be 
exasperating and sometimes frustrating problems with which 
the West must deal. Added to all these will be the difficulties 
always posed by an ambivalent Europe looking to the United 
States for strength and power yet envious of American leader- 
ship and often doubtful of the aims and methods of American 
policy. Nonetheless, mid-1953 should find the alliance stronger 
than at present and better organized than it is now. 


25. On the other hand, if the USSR could remove some of the 
fear of World War III and Soviet invasion, European popular 
willingness to shoulder the burdens of rearmament would al- 
most certainly lessen, and there would be strong pressure on 
the governments to divert resources from the NATO effort to 
meet pressing economic and social needs. 


26. In any case the US will continue to face serious problems 
arising from the failure of its European NATO partners to meet 
present rearmament goals. Even if the Western Europeans were 
willing and able to assume 2 larger share of NAT defense bur- 
dens, adequate NATO rearmament would still be impossible with- 
out large-scale US military and economic assistance. In view of 
the continuing uncertainties of the European situation, much will 
depend therefore, during the period of this estimate, on US 
leadership and support. A substantial reduction in US assistance 
over the coming period would seriously jeopardize European 
economic and political stability, as well as the creation of an 
adequate NATO defense. 


Wl. PROBABLE Of! OPMENTS IN THE NEAR AND FAR 


27. No decisive outcome of the East-West /)\ruggie in Asia 
seems probable during the next two years. A‘ present it appears 
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unlikely that the US and its allies will be able to do more than 
maintain or perhaps slightly improve their present unsatisfactory 
pc-sition in the Near and Fear East, while on the other hand there 
is acute danger of major deterioration. The East-West conflict 
has become increasingly acute in the Far East, and will remain 
acute so long as Communist China plays an expansionist role. 
The threat of Communist expansion in the Near East and South 
Asia is by no means as immediate, but in these areas as well 
as in the Far East, the Western position is seriously threatened 
by the anti-Western cast of the Asian nationalist revolution. 
This anti-Westernism, combined with social tensions, poverty, 
governmental and military weakness, and naiveté or lack of con- 
cern about Communist objectives, makes most Asian states 
vulnerable to Communist exploitation and complicates US efforts 
to bolster them internally. In the Far East in particular, the 
Communists have succeeded to a large extent in identifying them- 
selves with the Asian revolution, and in encouraging iis anti- 
Western aspects. In those areas where Communism has gained 
no firm foothold, Asian nationalism has expressed itself in acute 
suspicion of US motives and a persisting trend toward neutral- 
ism. However, the continued economic and military dependence 
of the free Asiatic countries upon the Western Powers provides 
them an inducement to align themselves with the West. 


28. The USSR and will present a serious 
t’ “eat to US interests in through mid-1953. Un- 


strengthe 
armed forces, by further consolidating its domestic control, and 
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fall far short of Chinese requirements. However, a 
prolonged, intensified, or broadened struggle with the US and 
its allies might critically weaken the Peiping regime unless the 
USSR provided much greater military and economic aid. 


29. While frictions may develop between the USSR and Commu- 
nist China and there remain long term possibilities of a major 
clash of interests, it appears unlikely that any serious rifts will 
develop in the next two years. Ideological affinity and mutual 
antagonism toward the West, as well as common fear of Japanese 
resurgence, probably dictate a continued close relationship, at 
least over the short term. 


30. It seems almost certain that Peiping intends to play an 
aggressive, expansionist role in the Far East. While problems 
of interna] consolidation and developmeat and a continued lack 
of naval strength should prevent China through mid-1953 from 
mounting a serious threat to the US-dominated offshore island 
chain (except perhaps Taiwan), there wil] remain an ever pres- 
ent danger of Chinese Communist aggression against such ad- 
jacent mainland areas as Indochina, Burma, and South Korea. 
While the Korean war has somewhat restricted Chinese Commu- 
nist capabilities for operations elsewbere, such capabilities 
should increase in the event this conflict is ended. In any case 
Communist China will almost certainly increase its covert sup- 
port of indigenous revolutionary movements. It may consider 
that the prospects for eventual success by these methods, parti- 
cularly in Southeast Asia, are sufficient to make unnecessary 


East, However, 
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to find markets and raw materials in non-Communist sreas, 
there may develop an insistent demand for economic collaboration 
with the Asian mainland. Under these circumstances, there will 
be a continuing substantial requirement for US assistance, parti- 
cularly in the development of foreign trade. However, the con- 
tinuance of a conservative anti-Communist government should 
tend to support US interests, and over the next two years at least 
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military assistance, even to maintain themselves. In the absence 
cf major Communist successes in Indochina or Burma, the situ- 
ation in Malaya, Thailand, and the Philippines should improve by 


34. The Nationalist military position on Taiwan should gradually 
improve with US aid. Enhanced Nationalist capabilities for harass- 


| difficulties, general inefficiency and corruption, and will require 


close US control if US military and economic aid is to be effec- 
tive 


B, Tisiea ements in the Near East (and North 


tem of US Mediterranean bases should be positive favorable in- 
fluences in this area. However, these factors will probably be 
counterbalanced by continued Arab-Israeli animosity, further 
deterioration of the British system of alliances, and nationalist 
hostility toward the West. Active Soviet intervention in the Near 
East seems unlikely, except possibly in Iran. More likely is a 
further growth of neutralism, which might limit US-UK utili- 
sation of the area’s strategic position and petroleum resources. 
Improvement of the existing unsatisfactory US-UK position in 
the Near East (except in Greece and Turkey) will depend largely 
upon the successful solution of the area’s economic problems 
and upon the satisfaction of at least some nationalist aspirations. 
-19- 
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upon the outcome 
Iran will prob- 
next two years. While 
might substantially in- 
it is doubtful whether effective use 
of these revenues. Failure of the negotiations may 
chaos and increase the danger of a Commu- 
coup. Overt intervention remains unlikely 
with armed force, in which case the 


successful negotiations with the British 
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42. Important obstacles to full Latin American support of US 
policies are the persistence of isolationist sentiment and un- 
willingness to make sacrifices in the East-West conflict, which 
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CRORE? 
SU-H-29 
22 October 1951 


STAFF CONFERMICE 


Minutes of Meeting held in Director's 
Conference Room, administration Building 
Monday, 22 October 1951, at 1100 hours. 


General Smith Presiding 
Present 


Allen W. Dullis, Deputy Director 

Walter R. Woli, Deputy Virector for Administration 

Joseph Larocque, Jr., Executive Assistant to the Director 
Colonel Chester B. Hansen, Assistant to the Director 

Captain Frank C. acke@, Deputy Director of Training 

Janes D. Andrews, advisor for Management 

James M. andrews, asst. Director for Collection and Dissemination 
George G. Carey, assistant Director for. Operations 

H. Marshall Chadwell, asst. Director for Scientific Intelligence 
Kingman Douglass, asst. Director for Current Intelligence 

L. S. Hitchcock, acting D/asst. Director for Researeh and Reports 
William L. Langer, asst. Director for National Estimates 
Franklin 4. Lindsay, acting D/asst. Dir. for Policy Coordination 
Maj. Gen. H. M. McClelland, assistant Director for Communications 
James Q. Reber, isst. Director for Intelligence Coordination 
Colonel Robert Jaylor, Office of Deputy Director for Plans 

Maj. Gen. maajese Wyman, Assistant Dircctor for Special Operations 
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22 October 1951 


The Director stated that the question of 0/PC operations, 
paramilitary operations and the whole Magnitude situation may have 
some effect on the form of the ne cpt He feels that operations have 
assumed such a very large size in comperison to our intelligence 
function tha we have almost arrived at a stage where it is necessary 
to decide whether CIA will resain an intelligence agency or becomes 
a "cold war department". We have never had trouble with the Bureau 
of the Budget in asking for fumds to conduct our intelligence work 
but the very large proposed budget for 1953, most of it for operations, 
may cause the Bureau of the Budget to scrutinize our activities very 


carefully. 
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NSC 10/5 
October 23, 1951 


NOTE BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
to the 
NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 


SCOPE AND PACE OF COVERT OPERATIONS 
References: A. Wemo for NSC from Acting 
Executive Secretary, same 
subject, dated June 27, 
1951 
B. Memo for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, 
dated August 22, 1951 
C. Memo for NSC from Executive 
Secretary, same subject, 
dated October 9, 1951 


As of October 23, 1951, the statutory members of 
the National Security Council approved the recommendations 
contained in Reference A as amended by the changes contained 
in Reference C. The Director of Central Intelligence had 
concurred therein. 


Accordingly, the report as amended and approved is 
enclosed herewith for information and appropriate implementa- 
tion by all departments and agencies concerned, as indicated 


therein. 
It is quested that special security fr autions 
be taken in the handling of this repo nd that access b 
7 stric Oo individ ‘equiring the information 
Pon Ti nec Phare r ae Tied a} ‘Y ; vv oi% me | > 


It is further requested that all copies of the ref- 
erence memoranda be withdrawn and returned to this office upon 
receipt of this report. 


JAMES S. LAY, JR. 
Bxecutive Secretary 


NSC 10/5 POP_-SECRET 
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TOP-SECRET 


ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
on 


SCOPE AND PACE OF COVERT OPERATIONS 


1. The National Security Council approves in principle 
as a national responsibility the immediate expansion of the 
covert organization established in NSC 10/2, and the intens- 
ification of covert operations designed in general order of 
emphasis to: 


a. Place the maximum strain on the Soviet structure 
of power, including the relationships between the USSR, 
its sstellites, and Communist China; and when and where 
appropriate in the light of U. S. and Soviet capabili- 
ties and the risk of war, contribute to the retraction 
and reduction of Soviet power and influence to limi<¢s 
which no longer constitute a threat to U. S. security. 


b. Strengthen the orientation toward the United 
States of the peoples and nations of the free world, and 
increase their capacity and will to resist Soviet domina- 
tion. 


c. Develop underground resistance and facilitate co- 
vert and guerrilla operations in strategic areas to the 
maximum practicable extent consistent with l-a above, and 
ensure availability of these forces in the event of war 
for utilization in accordance with principles established 
by the National Security Council, including wherever prac- 
ticable provision of a base upon which the military may 
expand these forces on a military basis in time of war 
within active theaters of operations. 


2. The National Security Council directs the Psycholog- 
ical Strategy Board to assure that its strategic concept for 
a national psychological program includes provision for covert 
operations designed to achieve the objectives stated in para- 
graph 1 above. 


3. The National Security Council reaffirms the responsi- 
bility and authority of the Director of Central Intelligence 
for the conduct of covert operations in accordance with NSC 
10/2 and subject to the general policy guidance prescribed 
therein, and further subject to the approval of the Psycholog- 
ical Strategy Board which shall be responsible for: 
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a. Determining the desirability and feasibility of 
programs and of individual major projects for covert op- 
erations formulated by or proposed to the Director of 
Central Intelligence. 


b. Establishing the scope, pace, and timing of 
covert operations and the allocation of priorities among 
these operations. 


c. Coordinating action to ensure the provision of 
adequate personnel, funds, and logistical and other 
support to the Director of Central Intelligence by the 
Departments of State and Defense for carrying out any 
approved program of covert operations. 


4. The National Security Council requests the Secretary 
of Defense to provide adequate means whereby the Director of 
Central Intelligence may be assured of the continuing advice 
and collaboration of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the formu- 
lation of plans for paramilitary operations during the period 
of the cold war. * 


5. In view of the necessity for immediate decision pri- 
or to the coming into operation of the Psychological Strategy 


Board, the National Security Council authorizes ( 
COON, 25 outlined in the 
memorandum from the Director of Centra ntelligence enclosed 


with the reference memorandum of June 27, 1951 (Reference A), 
and pursuant to the appropriate provisions of NSC 48/5. 
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74. Pforzheimer, Memorandum for the Record, “CIA Appropria- 
tions,” 25 October 1951 (Carbon copy) 


EE thee Uipbial 


25 October 1951 


Memorandum for the Record: 


Sebject: CLA Appropriations. 


l. Mr. George Harvey, Chief Clerk, House Appropriations 
Committee has raised with me several times the problem of piac- 
img of the CIA budget, particularly since ‘t has reached a magnitade 
which makes camouflage difficult. At his request and with the 
appreval of Mr. Wolf, Mr. Saunders, Mr. Houston and | met 
with Mr. Harvey today to explore the quertica. 


2. Mr. Harvey opened the discussion by pointing out that 
since 1946 he was the only person on the House Appropriations 
Comittee or ite staff who has kn. wn cach year the amount of 
4 the CIA badget and its location. This places a great responsi- 
4 bility en him and on the Chairman of the Committee, for im cer- 
tain years the minority members have not been informed. Mr. 
Harvey further stated that sooner or later this situation might 
lead te extremely embarrassing questions from other members, 
which might endanger the security of the CLA budget if we coa- 
tiaue to handle the matter as at present. 


3. Mr. Harvey pointed oat that there were two basic $ 
io tase. ta te ee Ge id eaten cba wansakee 
paretion; and the second, how to plan for the ultimate long-term 
problem of CLA appropriations. (le cited certain exampie: of 
problems which have arisen in comnection with the location of the 
CIA budget, particularly for the fiscal year 1952. (]t should be 
recailed that in enc instence in the 1952 badget, the State Depart- 
ment added 2 $10,000,060 item of its own to our appropriatics 
which had been contained in 2 $10,000,000 item for several years. 
This additional $10,000,000 request had served to highlight the 
item in which the CLA appropriation was included, leading to com- 
plication of the escarity aspects. in addition, those items which 
were hidden in the military budge! were included ia sich a wey ‘hat 
it would be apparent to Committe: members siudying the questica 
thet certain figures were being falzified, leading to embarrassing 
questions which would needlessly disciose to many Committee 
membere the fact that the C1A budget was included im these iteras. ) 
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2 - 
As e resalt, Mr. Harvey wishes io discuss, prior to his depar- 
tare from Washingico at the end of next week, the location problem 
with as and with Mr. Schaub of the Bureau of the Budget. 


4. Mr. Harvey agreed that it would be preferable t. place 


the entire CIA appropriation in ome budget--cither State or Defease 


--to keep at e minimum the aumber of Committee members who 
would have to be told something about the CIA budget. (This is 

tm line with the suggestion of Senator O’Mahcney of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, who was rather hopeful thai we could 
eliminate the small sam which was is the State Department budget. ) 
It was agreed, however, thet an immediate dropping of the full 
State Department item of several millica dollars in which our 
budget was contained would meedlessly point up the fact that CLA 
had had funds there. Therefore, it was suggested that this sum be 
redaced by ome or two million do. rs every year, and that the 
Bereas of the Budget write to the Appr“ priations Committee Chair- 
men stating that for security reasons they would like & have part 
of this appropriation incladed each year, but that the sum wuld be 
impounded by the Bureau of the Badget until it was completely 
eliminated, perhaps fivc years from now. 


5. The next problem which was discussed was the question 
of openly declaring @ portion of the CIA budget, keeping the re- 
mainder concealed. It was generally agreed that this would be 
helptal at least as on interim msasere. It was pointed out to Mr. 
Harvey thet ectually the major portica of the C1A bedget was ex- 
pended fe: _<.ld war activities assigned to us by the National Sccurity 
Council in this emergency, as opposed to the smaller portica of 
our bedget which could be fully designated for intelligence perposes. 
It therefore can be assumed that ultimately, althoagh perhaps not 
im the foresecable future, the CIA budget will be considerably less 
than its present size. Bowever, this would aot serve to solve any 
of the immediate problems. It was also agreed that (rom the 
stamdpoiat of security we could not separate the present budget 
isto purely intelligence functions om the one hand and the cold war 
activities on the other. 


6. The question was then raised as to whether there was any 
way in which we could receive funds fram the Treasury withoat 
going through the formal uppropriations procedure. Mr. Harvey 
felt that perhaps the best solution to eur problem would be to ob- 
tain perraanent legisiation which in effect would state that sech 


rpc 


awe er ee 


femds as might be approved amnually by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House and Seaste, or designated subcommitices 
thereof, would be appropriated for CIA out of amy money in the 
Treasury uot otherwise appropriated by the Congress. in effect 
this would mean that we make a presentation annually to the 
Appropriations Commitices or their designated subcommitices, 
and that they in tara certify tc the Treasary the amountc which 
the Treasury could tern over to CIA. This would eliminate any 
mecessity for hiding sums in the Federal bedget for as and would 
alse climinate Fleor debate. lt was pointed out that it might be 
difficult te secure such Icgislation, but it could be assamed that 
if suggested it woald hav: the complete approval of the ranking 
members of the House Appropriations Committee in advance. 
Hewever, it was further pointed out that the personality of the 
Cheirman of the Senate Appropriations Committce might make 
seach legislation extremely difficult at this time. 


7. The fimal alternative discussed was the question of privaic 


financing through the profits of corporate cover. it was Mr. 
Barvey's opinion that these profits should be reported each year 


to the Appropriatioas Commitices, and the annual budget be reseced 


by such amounts, rather than turning the funds over to the mis- 
cellemeous receipts of the Treasury. 


Walter L. Piorsheimer 


ec - DD/Admin. 
Comptrollez 


75. [Office of the DCI], “Staff Conference,” 21 November 1951 


21 Movember 1951 


STAFF CONFERMICE 
Minutes of Meeting held in Director's 


Conference Room, Administration Building 
Wednesday, 21 Howember 1951, at 1100 hours. 


General Smith Presiding 


Training 

H. Marshall Chadwell, Asst. Director for Scientific Intellig-nce 

Brig. Gen. Trubee Davison, Director of Personnel 

Lt. Col. James H. Drum, A/Chief, Technical Services Staff, 0/DD/Plans 

cone Sane, Saab sweten Se Cemmseesee 
Col. Kilbourne Johnston, Assistant Director for Policy Coordination 

Lyman B. Kirkpatrick, D/asst. Director for Special Uperctions 


Willia Lb. ? Director for Natignal Estimstes 
Max F. Millikan, Assistant Director for Research and Reports 
James Q. Reber, Director for Intelligence Coordination 
Colonel Robert Taylor, Office of Deputy Director for Plans 
Colonel L. K. White, D/issistant Director for tions 
Mej. Gen. “illard Asst. Director for Special Operations 
Seat 
% 21 Movember 1951 
<2 
“% 
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SCF 


21 November 1951 


l. 


w-Wimer wade the following report on his recent trip 
with Mr. Miller and Er. Helms; 
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76. Earmaa, Memorandum for Rear Admiral Robert L. Dennison, 
“Estimate of Situation in Guatemala,” 14 January 1952 
(Carbon copy) 


SECRET m dite 


Securtty intormanon 


1, damary 1952 


MOEFANTUM “OR: REAR ADMIRAL ROBERT L, DEMISON 
HAVAL AID. TO THE PRESIDENT 


WET Bstim.to of Situstion in Oestunls 


The Direster of Central Intelligence bas requested thet 
the aibject aumcrankhm be sham to the Presidast. It is to 
ws noted thet the informtion contained therein hes ust been 
coordinated with the mmbere of the Intelligencs Aévisery 
Comnittes, 


7. 


3, 8S. RAMAR 
Aepistent te the Direster 


Enclosure 

Meme G04 11 dem S2 (fron Col, King, OPC, to DD/P - ER 2-611) 
0/DCIs J&Barnen/ dr 
Distribution: 
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They are, in probeble order of strength: 


a) 


the Esousla Militer, end now in Cesta Rica, who originall: planned a Jamuary 


1952 uprising. 


At least taree Guatemalan exile groups are plotting against the sRBENZ 


wegime. 


@ group headed by Colonel CASTILLO Armas, former Comandante of 
It has been reported that CASTILLO Armas has been offered 
aid by the United Fruit Company and a Peruvian group, possibly tie govern 


Mexico 
revol 
3 


A 


+ 
ij 


B 
i a 


RAMIREZ who 
may be 
of General YDIGORAS Fuentes, unsuccessful presidential 


candiéste of the 1950 elections who is now in El Salvador. 
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Cultural Freedom,” 7 Apri! 1952 (Carbon copy; attachments 


Coordination, “Reported Crisis in the American Committee for 
not included) 


77. Wisner, Memorandum for Deputy Assistant Director for Policy 


Deputy Assistant Directer far Policy Coerdiastion 
Deputy Director (Plans) 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 


Reported Crisis in the American Comittee for 
Cultural Freeda. 


SUBJECT: 
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“Report by the Director of Centre! Intelligence,” 23 April 1952 
(Typed copy; one attachment not included) 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


23 April 1952 


this reorganisation. 


TS #63459 


MCLEBED 11 
TE PRESIBERT'S boar 
eos ie Ft 


There is attached, marked TAB 4, a chart of the organi- 

) sation of the Central Intelligence Agency as of October 1950 
) and an organisation chart as of 31 December 1951. A com 
parison of these charts will indicate the general scope of 


Specifically, there has been established an Office of 


(Continued) 
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Vin ee is ti NT | 


been scattered among twenty 
Govermusnt. 
Economic Intelligence Comittee 
and the Agency's Assistant 


[i 
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Hi 


An Interdepartaental 


i 
3 


¥ 


rH ‘l 


>» plans for 

the Central Intelligence Agency sre 

out and the first groups of prospective jmnicor 
officers are in training. 


is essential for the 


ties. 


cxliber persomel, possessing 
experisncs, 


activi 


service within 


of the Agency's 
worked 


Comtimity of high 
specialised training end 


Hat 


Wsfda 


behalf of the Agency. 


ity 


during the period under review 
of the Central Intelligence Agency: 


Four BSC pepers approved 
required the special services 
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Given the necessary support, it will be possible for the 


Intelligence Agency to fulfill these requirements; 


but since they have resulted ‘n such « large expansion in the 
and 


minor. 
range. 
1. 


personne. strength, it should be noted 


seems » for reasons of 
and security, to divorce these fram other covert 
operations. 


There remain & mubér of unsolved problems — major and 
The following extiples will indicate their nature and 
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eball devote our best effort to their improvement and to 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY SECRET. 
(Organization as of 31 December 1951) 
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79. Smith to CIA Deputy Directors, “Organization of CIA Clandes- 
tine Services,” 15 July 1952 (Typed copy) 


Security inbormahon 


15 July 1952 
MEMORAWWJUM FOR: Deputy Director of Central Intelligence 


Deputy 0 

Deputy Director (Intelligence) 
Director of Training 

Assistant Director for Communications 


SUBJECT : Organizatior. of CIA Clandestine Services 


1. a. This paper describes the structure of the organization of CIA clan- 
destine services which will become effective on 1 August 1952. 


b. It is designed to create a single overseas clandestine service, 
while at the same time preserving the integrity of the long-range espionage 
and counter-espionage mission of CIA from amalgamation into those clandes- 
tine activities which are subject to short term variations in the prosecr- 
tion of the cold war. The experiences of the British and the OSS auring the 
last war, as well as within CIA during the last three years, justify the 
comclusion that the best organizational arrangement consists of a single 
field organization with a single chain of command and a single set of admin- 
istrative procedures, rather than two or three separate world-wide commands, 
each with its om field network and with separate policy and administrative 
procedures. There is no reason why the establishment of a single chain of 
comaand and of wiform administrative procedures would have any effect of 
— ir specialized OSO or OPC missions and techniques if intelligently 


2. It is intended to establish the single chain cf command from Washington 
Headquarters to the chiefs of the merged field organisations by: 


a. Designating the Devuty Director (Plas) as the Director's deputy 

for all CIA clandestine activities. In this capacity DD/P is responsible 
to the Director for the planning, execution and review of the missions en- 
trusted to the Director under NSCID-5, NSC 10/2, and NSC 10/5, and to him 

is delegated the authority to carry out these functions. 


be Betablishing in the immediate Office of the Deputy Director (Plans) 
a Chief of Operations, as well as staff elements specialising in long-range 
planning and programming and review and analysis. Chief of Operations 
will function as a Chief of Staff md Deputy to with responsibility 
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°° Secerty inlurmation 

prompt and effective compliance with operetional directives, including 
those which establish priorities for clandestine operations. ; 


c. Eliminating the current AD/SO and AD/PC command structure and es- 
tablishing under DD/P staff elements specializing in secret intelligence 
and counter-espionage, political and psychological warfare, paramilitary 
operations, technical support, and administration. The chiefs of these 
staff elements are comperable to Assistant Ohiefs of Staff in a field 
Army organization. They will be responsible for: 


(1) Planning and supervising the proper performance of the 
missions and operations of their respective services. 


(2) Career plenning for their resvective specialized corps 
of officers. 


(3) Establishing standards for the recruitment, training, 
and orofessional performance for their respective services. 


(4) Supervision, guidance, and inspection in all matters per- 
taining to their respective services. 


(S) Timely and adequate recommendations within their respec- 
tive spheres of activity and for staff supervision and follow-up 
to insure the effective execution of all orders and instructions 
issued by competent authority. 


(6) Such additional functions as may be delegated to then. 


d. Esteblishing the official designations and general functions of 
these staff officers es follows: 


(1) Chief of Foreign Intelligence (formerly AD/SO). Senior 
officer for espionage and counter-espionage. Represents the Di- 
rector in routine contacts with other agencies affecting the es- 
pionage and counter-espionage mission. His immediate office will 
include personnel specializing in these and related activities. 


(2) Chief of Political and Psychological Warfare (formerly 
AD/PC), Senior officer for covert psychological and political war- 
fare, resistance, and economic warfare. His immediate office will 
include personnel specialising in these and related activities. 


(3) Chief of Paramilitary Operations. Senior officer for 
covert paramilitary activities, including war planning and prepe- 
ration. sabotage and c » @scape and evasion, and 
guerrilla warfare. He will organise his activities along military 
lines — of close coordination with the military services in 
time of war. 
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(4) Chief of Technical Support. Directs the Office of Tech- 
nical services in supvort of clandestine activities. 


(5S) Chief of Administration. A qualified Administrative Of- 
ficer serving on the staff of the Deputy Director (Plans). Re- 
sponsibls to DD/P for insuring adequate support in trained person- 
nel, equipment, funds, transportation, coawmmications, facilities 
and services for all clandestine activities. 


e. ‘aintaining the Area Divisions as presently established md desig- 
nating the Area Division Chiefs, subject to paragraphs 2. a. and b. above, 
as the channels between Washington Roahgeartave ead Ge veniowy £1006 to- 


stallations in their geographic areas of responsibili all 
communications pertaining to activities in 
See 


office any CLA activity in those areas will be coordina- 
ted with and sent physically through the EE Division. In effect, the 
Chiefs of the Area Divisions will act as the Director's executive officers 
for their respective geographic areas of REMY 


f. Designating Senior Representatives in all equitwies ‘abroad where 
there are CIA clandestine activities. These Senior Representatives will 
be responsible for the command supervision of all CIA activities in their 
areas. To those Senior Representatives will be delegated the authority ; 
for routine administrative cousqiens ‘ in can sonance with established admin- . 
istrative procedures. - Set Bes w8 { 


3. Procedures. Se Geum daniiiene, strestese , allaidealnn allt tiie titty 
mand echelons: The Director and the Senior Representatives, with the Deputy Direc- 
tor (Plans) acting for the Director through the medium of the Area Divisions on mat- ~. 
ters pertaining to the conauct of clandestine activities. Orders to the Senior Re- ..” 
presentatives will be transmitted in the name of the Director. Technical and pro- ' 
fessional correspondence will be kept as informal as possible and will be encour- 
aged between the Area Divisions, specialized staffs in Washington, and their coun- 
terparts in the field. Cable procedure will be adopted similar’in general to the 
current practices of other major Government agencies.. The Assistant Director for 
Commmnications will prepare for approval and prompt distribution a cable procedure 


- manual in conformity with the above, and will arramge for the establishment of a 


message center, under the direction of a cable secretary, to centr=lize and stan- 
dardize the handling and distribution of cammmicatians traffic. When in operation, 
the nessage center Till beccms the responsibility of the Emcutive Assistant to the 
Director. ‘By 

lL. All existing directives and regulations in conflict with this document are. 
rescinded effective 1 August 1952. ny 
—/s/ Walter B. Smith we. 


WALTER B. SMITH Pi ie 
Risester of Central Intellignas / 
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80. [Office of the DCT], “Staff Conference,” 27 October 1952 


27 October 1952 


STAFF CONFERENCE 


Minutes of Meeting Held in Director's 
Conference Room, Adninistration Building 
Monday, 27 October 1952, at 1100 Hours 


Gencral Smith Presiding 
Frank G, Wisner, Acting Deputy Directer 


Huntington D.Sheldon, «ssistant Director for Current Intelligence 
Colonel Matthew Baird, Director of Training 

Brig. Genera Jesszond C. Baleaer, Chief for Plans and Program Coordination 
Tracy Barnes, Chicf for Political and Paychological Warfare 

Colonel Sheffield Etvards, Chief, Inspoction and Security 

Willis Gibvons, (hicf of Technical Support 

Franklin lindsay, Deputy Chie’, Political and Warfare 
T. Shannon, Uhief of administration, Office of 


of Paranilitary Staff 
J. S- Earman, Executive assistant to tho Director 
Robert W. Fuller, assistant to the Director 
Stanlcy J. Grogan, assistant to the Director 
Willard Galbraith, Office of the Inspector General 


27 October 1952 


80. (Continued) 


27 October 1952 


l. Pcrsonnel 


The Director, mentioning that the 4sgency had recen 
experienced some difficulties in various parts of the world, r ed 
that these difficulties stemed, by and large, from the use of improperly 
trained or infcrior personnel. He stated that until CIA could build a 
rescrve <i well-trained people, it would havc to hold its activities to 
the limited number of oporations that it could do wcll rathcr than te 
attemt to cover a broad field with poor prformance. He reminded thc 
mecting that the Agoncy's primary mission wis intclligence and that he 
would do nothing that militated against accomplishing tuis objectivc. 
He also noted that the difficulties resulted in part from poor security 
practices, pointing up the need for greatcr and continuing uaphasis on 
security. 


2. Statments to the Press 


The Director, citing the case of a correspondent who had 
obtained a story concerning Cli, askedColoncl Grogan if it were nct 
possible to keep tiis story from being published or, if published, to 
have it so witten that it would show no connection with the Agency. 
Colonel Grogan replicd that this could be dome and added that, in gvuneral, 
arrangements to stop 4 story could be aide in individual cases, 


Gonural Seith romarked thit when news correspondcnte request 
information rogarding same story that they might have, involving Cla, they 
Should be told nothing. He added that in rare cases, however, it might 
be necessary to go to the top man of a mwe orgmization in order to kill 
@ story. 


Coloncl Grogan warned against off=—thu-record remarks, 
Regarding this, the Director stated that it is safe to make romarks 
“off the record" only whun there is complote censorship, which wo do 
not have in this country. 


27 October 1952 


> 


TIGHTH TRAINING ORI-NT-TION COURSE FOR 
REPRESENT.TIVES OF YARIOUS GOVERNMENT 


AGENCIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULURE AUDITORIUM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TO THE FINAL SESSION OF TH: C.I1.A.'S 
NOVEMBER 21, 1952 
12:27 pom, €.8.t- 


(Typed copy) 


81. Truman, Remarks of the President, 21 November 1952 


I am appreciative of the privilege that General 
over here and make a few remarks to this organization. 


Thank you very much. 
offered me, to come 
interested in it. 
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affairs of the Presidential Office, so far as information was 


Hi 


such shape that it was necessary for ms, when I took over the 
a stack of documents that high, and it took me three months to 
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We have an intelligence information service now that I 


worked very successfully. 


think is not inferior to any in the world. 
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realises the immensity of the problems that face 


a Stat 


| & President of the United 


I don't think 


81. 


(Continued) 


He must know exactly what is implied by what he does. The President 
makes a decision every day that can affect anywhere fram 100 million to a billion 
and a half people. It is a tremendous responsibility. 


And I don't think many of you realize the position in which this great 
country is, in this day and age. 


We are at the top, and the leader of the free world -- something that 
we did not anticipate, something that we did not want, but scmething that has been 
forced on us. It is a responsibility which we should have sssured in 1920. We did 
not assume it then. We have to assume it now, because it has again been thrust on 
us. It is out duty, under Heaven, to continue that leadership in the manner that 
will prevent a third World war -- which would mean the end of civilization. The 
weapons of destruction have become so powerful amd so terrible that we can't even 
think of another all-out war. It would then bring into the war not only the 
fighting men -- the people who are tra ned as fighters -- Dut the whole civilian 
population of every country involved would be more thoroushl~ exposed to death 
and destruction than would the men at the front. 


That is what we have to think about carefully. You are the organization, 
you are the intelligence arm that kheps the Executive informed so he can make 
decisions that always will be in the public interest for his owm country, hoping 
always that it save the free world from involvement with the totalitarian 
countries in an ~out war -- a terrible thing to contemplate. 


Those of you who are deep in the Central Intelligence Agency mow 
what goes on around the world -- know what is necessary for the President to mow T 
every morning. I am briefed every day on all the world, on everything that takes | 
place from one end of the world to the other, all the way around -- by both the 
poles and the other way. It is necessary that you make that contribution for the 
welfare and benefit of your government. 


I came over here to tell you how appreciative I am of the service 
which I received as the Chief Executive of the greatest Nation in the history of 
the world, You may not know it, but the Presidential Office is the most powerful 
Office that has ever existed in the ree & ee Gee See © GG Genghis Khan, 
Augustus Caesar, great Napoleon Bonaparte, or Louis 
or any other of the great leaders and executives of the world -- can't even 
compare with what the President of the United States himself is responsible for, 
p> - athe an Office that is without parallel in the history 
cf the world. ‘ oon 


That is the principal reason why I am so anxious that it be a continuing 


proposition, and that the successor to me, and the successor tc him, can carry on 
as if no election had ever taken place. 


That is the prospect that we are faced with now. I am giving this 
President,-- this new President -- more information than any other President ever 
had when he went into Office. 


81. (Continued) 
You gentlemen -- and ladies — are contributing to that ability of mine 
to be able to do that. I am extremely thankful to you. I think it is good that 
some of you have found out just exactly whet. tremendous organization Intelligence 
has to be in this day and age. You can't rum the government without it. 
Keep up the good work, And when my successor takes cover, I want you to 
give him just the same loyal service that you have given me, and then the country 
will go forward as it should, 
Thank you very much. 


